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PINAL REPORT 


ON THE 

SURVEY AND SETTLEMENT OPERATIONS 

IN THE 

DISTRICT OF RAJSHAHI. 


CHAPTER I. 

The District. 

]. This report deals with the settlement operations in Rajshahi District 
and in a narrow strip along the river Ganges in the adjacent districts of 
Pabna, Nadia, Murshidahad and Malda. 

Rajshahi District in Rajshahi Division is situated on the north bank of 
the river Ganges about 140 miles directly north of Calcutta. Its area is 
2,583 square miles. It has the district of Malda on the west, Dimjpur on the 
north and on the east Bogra and Pabna. The southern boundary is the river 
Ganges which separates Rajshahi from Murshidabad and Nadia. 

In tho river strip the following areas have como under survey and 
settlement :— 

Sq. miles. 

Pabna ... ... ... 70 

Nadia ... ... ... ... 281 

Murshidabad ... ... ... 305 

Malda ... ... ... ... 401 

2. If we consider tho level and nature of the soil the area falls into four 
distinct tracts, the Barind on the west and north, a strip of high land 
on the south along the banks of the Ganges, tho low partly water-logged 
area in the centre and east and the diayx strip between the high banks of 
the Gangos. 

The Barind is a tract consisting of comparatively high land which covers 
part of the neighbouring districts of Malda, Dinajpur and Bogra and extends 
into the west and north of Rajshahi. In Reunell’s map surveyed between 
1769 and 1771 it is described as “ uneven jungly country.” Simeon in his 
“ Lettors on Sport in Eastern Bengal” describes the country as it was in 
1850. “ Beyond the cultivation was the Burrin ; this consisted of dry and 

almost useless soil so high above the valley that the people sometimes .called 
it the Burrin hills. Here were large tracts of tree jungle, with palms, bamboos 
and all the common Bengal trees, at the foot of theso trees shrubby thorny 
jungle afforded the best of cover for all game. The Burrin was so unlimited, 
so hard to heat, so difficult to shoot in and considered so unsatisfactory that 
sportsmen sejdotn looked it up ; nevertheless it was here that most of the 
game found breeding sheller—deer, hogs, tigers and' leopards.” The jungle 
has now all boon cleared except a few small patches of scrub which afford 
cover to nothing larger than an occasional hare or partridge. The undulating 
country is fully cultivated and the slopes are terraced into rice fields. This 
is a backward and neglected part of the district. The population is below 
the district average ; roads are few. The scenery is very different from the 
rest of the district. In other parts the huts of a village are buried in dense 
thickets of bamboos, and groves of mango and other fruit trees. Here the 
villages appear nakod and mean. There is no shade, and an absence of green 
vegetation. By the month of February the red soil of the fields is baked hard, 
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the scrub jungle looks dry and parched, and the only things that flourish are 
the myriads of tall t oddy pal ins with tap roots deep in the soil and graceful 
heads rustling in the hot west wind. 

The soil is the red alluvK ' which is met with in various parts of liengal. 
The sarno red soil is found underneath !he silt of the low level lands On 
the edge of the Barind it is met with at the depth of a few feet in digging 
ordinary tanks. It lias boon found in Rampur Boalia at a depth of f>8 feet 
and in the bed of the Band River at a depth of 28 feet. Far from being “dry 
and almost useless ” it produces heavy crops of winter rice. 

3. Along the northern bank of the Oangos or Padma there is a strip of 
land which is higher than the interior of the district. This strip is thickly 
populated. The village sites are close and welt wooded. Mango trees, 
mostly of an inferior sort, and jack fruit trees are the commonest fruit 
trees ; oocoanut palms are scarce. There are innumerable thickets of 
bamboo. An unkempt undergrowth of thorny cane and useless jungle, 
despite tlio dense population, gives cover to leopards and especially to large 
numbers of destructive wild pigs. 

In this strip the silk industry has left its mark ©n the face of the country 
The surface of the earth in many places has been carved into small table 
lands with broad ditches between often 8 feet deep. Those table lands were 
made for growing the mulberry plant in the days when silk was a flourishing 
industry. The mulberry table lands are a great hindrance to any one who 
tries to make his way across country ; they retarded the progress of survey 
and hujharnt because the bottom of the ditches growing rice had to be mapped 
separately from the high land of the main field. 

One river, the Band, leaves the Ganges near Cliarghat and thnvs through 
the high hank into the bil country towards the east, ll used to bo navigable 
but a sand bank formed at its mouth about the beginning of the 19th century 
ami now it becomes fordable in many places soon after the close of the rains. 

4. The centre and east of tho district are on a lower level than the 
rest. The rivers which run through this area are narrow sluggish streams 
most of tho year. All of them are decaying streams which are gradually 
silting up. They havo raised their banks above tho level of the surrounding 
country so that there is no natural drainage to tho detriment of public health. 
Many of the rivers arc fringed with almost continuous homesteads. From 
the river banks the laud slopes usually to a depression where water remains 
all the year round. Often there are miles of level rice land between two 
village sites. In the rains there is a stretch of water clear from one village 
site to the next. YVhoro the fiigL *st land available is not above (food level 
tho land has to bo raised fo provide a site for the village. In Singra Thana 
there are many villages where in the cold weather the houses appear huddled 
together on the banks of a series of tanks and in the rains appear as tiny 
islands in an enormous lake. 

The Atrai used to bring down tho water of the Teosta till that, river 
changed its course about 1767. This river enters the district in tho north, 
flows south past Mahadebpur and Manda, turns south-east and flows through 
Singra Thana into and through tho Chalan hit. It is joined near Atrai 
Railway station by tho J annum which comes down from the north past 
Naogaon. Close bolovv Atrai Railway station the Atrai branches into two; 
tho old Atrai is the southern branch and the Gur is the northern branch. 
The two branches pursue a more or less parallel course and are linked by a 
net work of channels in the south of Singra Thana where they join tho Chalan 
bil, the lowest part of the district into which all the rivers drain. Another 
river, the Baraloi, rises in the Barind and the Manda bils and flows from 
west to oast past Naolmta and Bagmara till it joins the network of rivers in 
the south of Singra. The Band is connected with the same network by two 
channels ; one, the Musa Khan, leaves the Baral near Puthia and the other, 
known as the Nanda kuja, leaves tho Baral at Dayarampur and joins the 
Chalan Bil system near Kalain. The Narad, once important, is a dead 
stream. Its course can he traced from where it left the Ganges near 
Rampur Boalia past Puthia. The Musa Khan which originated as an artificial 
channel crosses the old bed of the Narad at right angles. As it passes Nator 
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the channel of the Narad is well marked and still holds water all the year 
round. The Mahananda which comes down from the Himalayas through 
Purnoa and Malda, forms the boundary of the district for a few miles in the 
south-west corner. In the early part of the. 19t,h contury the Mahananda 
near its mouth was separated from the Ganges by a lino of chars and did not 
finally join it till near Rampur Boalia. Tho river betweon Godagari and 
Rampur Boalia is often described in old documents as tho Mahananda. 
Rennell’s map however shows the confluence of the two rivers near Godagari 
where it is at present,. 

There is a line of his, running north and south through Manda Thana 
which must at one timo have been joined up and formed a large river. There 
aro other considerable strotehes of perennial wator round Dubalhati in 
Naogaon subdivision. The most important hil is the Chalan Hil. Its western 
end lies in Rajshal i and it extends across the border into Bogra. The 
Ohalan Bit is still widely known on account of its largo extent. It is rapidly 
ceasing to deserve its fame. Its bed is becoming higher each year owing to 
tho deposit of silt and now in tho dry weather there is about ton squaro 
miles covered by water. 

Comparing the map made by Ronnoll in 1769-71 with the present map 
wo find that the Narad river appears as a well-marked stream running from 
Rampur Boalia past Nator. The string of hits in Manda Thana is joined up 
by a stream and has an outlet which forms the source of the Baraloi river. 
Tho Musa Khan and tho Nanda Kuja do not exist. 

5. Between the old lands on either side of the Gangos lies a strip of 
land subject to ceaseless change. Tho river is constantly shifting its course. 
When the current impinges on one bank the sandy soil is undermined, 
rumbles and is washed away often with alarming rapidity. As tho stream 
cuts into the land on one side, land on tho other side is uncovered. Some¬ 
times the current forks and an island rises in tho middle of the stream. 
These new formations aro sandy at first. If tho caprice of the river allows 
them to remain, a crop of grass and tamarisk bushes rapidly grows. In the 
following seasons the tamarisks are re-on forced by grass and roods, and tho 
vegetation helps to retain a deposit of sand and silt. If sufficient silt is 
deposited the land becomes valuable, and is rapidly cloared for cultivation. 
In many places there are big stretches of fertile char which have remained 
for years and are improved each year by the deposit of silt. Tho higher one 
proceeds up the river, tho deposits aro more sandy in character. In the lower 
roaches of tho area, betweon Pabna and Nadia, the chars are more fertile than 
the Malda chars. The high chars grow crops of juto and aus paddy which 
aro cut before tho land is submerged, and aftor the flood recedes pulses (kalai, 
khesari, musuri, etc.) and rain crops aro widely grown. A very sandy soil is 
suitable for various kinds of melons. Indigo usod to be largely grown and has 
been revived during the war. 

In places tho action of the river extends over a wide area. Near Pabna, 
near the mouth of the Jalangi river and the mouth of tho Mahananda river 
the chars are 8 or 10 miles across. At Sara and vvhero the Hardin go 
bridge has been thrown over the rivor, tho rivor for many years has confined 
itself between banks a mile or two apart. Tho bank of tho rivor between 
Godagari and Kharchaka, 8 miles above Rampur Boalia, seems to rosist 
the action of the river and lias not changed much since Rennell’s timo, but 
experience lias shown that no part of the high bank is safe from orosion. 
About 1860 the district headquarters woro washed away by the rivor. At the 
present time the river has come very close to the town of Rampur Boalia and 
the bank has had to be protected. The jail and the old commercial resi¬ 
dency built in the early years of the 18th century, now known as tho Bara 
hut hi, are in danger. Lower down the buildings at Sarda are also in danger, 
and the civil station at Pabna is on tho vergo of destruction. The circuit- 
house of Pabna fell into the rivor in 1918. 

6. The Eastern Bengal Railway passos through Nator subdivision from 
south to north, and another branch from Godagari Ghat to Katihar just 
touches tho west of the district. The Ganges provides communication 
along I he south of tho district. All the rivers in the district are used by 

B 
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country boats m tho rains. I’he Atrai and the Baraloi are open to small 
boats all the year round. 

The district is not well provided with roads. Thoro aro 9 miles of 
metalled road from Hamper Boalia to Naohata and 30miles to Nator. Thoro 
are a ^fow miles ol metalled road from Lalpur to Gopalpur Railway Station 
from Naogaon to Santahar Railway Station and from Sarda to the Nator road. 
The first lew miles of tho road from Rampur Boalia to Godagari have ronontly 
been metalled. 1 hove aro also a. few metalled roads in and round Rampur 
Boalia and Nator towns. 

Unmetalled roads radiate from tho headquarters town to Godagari, 
Gobindapur, l an or, Mahadobpur through Naohata and Manda, Bagmara and 
Lalpur vid Sarda. Another series of unmetalled roads brat) oh off from the 
Rampur-Boalia Nator Roa<l. Naogaon has a good uumotalled road to Manda 
with a branch to Mahadobpur, another to Badalgachhi and a third across 
from Akkolpur Railway Station through Badalgachhi to Mahadobpur. The 
west of Manila and Neamatpur are very badly off for roads. Nator sub¬ 
division is much cut up by streams so that road traffic has to bo interrupted 
by ferries. A road goes from Nator to Singra. If „he revenue survey maps 
are correct it used to exist; beyond that as far as Bogra, but over a stretch of 
Ni'ilos between Singra and Ohaugaon there is no sign of an embankment. 
1 here is 10 foot of water in tho rains. Tho police-stations of Lalpur, Walia 
and Baraigram are joined by a road, and Baraigram and Bagatipara aro joined 
to Nator by lair roads. Rani Bliawani’s Jaugal is an embanked road with 
the remains of masonry bridges which runs from a point 2 miles north-east 
ol' Changaon in Singra Thana straight eastwards into Raima and Bogra. 
1 his largo embankment was built by Ram Bhawani. It does not connect any 
places of importance. 

Rennell s map of 1770 shows almost all these roads. At first sight it 
would appear that the district is not much hotter off now in the matter of 
communications than it was in 1770. In 1801 the Collector of Rajshahi was 
askod to give an account of the roads within his jurisdiction and to suggest 
what should bo done to improve communication by road and river. Tho 
Collector (Mr. Gardiner) reports that communication is carried on almost 
entirely by water except from January to May. The roads frequented during 
■flue d*y season scarce deserved the name, being lor the most part merely foot¬ 
paths made by the people walking and driving their cattle from village to 
village. I ho Collector states that thoro were formerly high roads in the 
district, but they have all fallen into decay so much so as hardly to bo traced. 
1 he roads, ho mentions, aro Nator to Nawabganj, Boalia to Rangpur—probably 
through Naohata and Bhabaniganj—from tho banks of the l’adma towards 
Malda or Dimijpnr (probably the road from Godagari through Nawabganj 
northward), (lie road flow known as Rani Bhawani's Janga.l and a road from 
Nator to Malanchi which had been made in 1795 during Mr. Grant’s 
Magistracy. He recommends tho construction of roads from Naohata to 
Jahangirpur (»>., tho road now existing through Manda and Mahadobpur), 
Godagari to Daluabari near Manda (now existing vid Tan or), Nator to Sibganj 
(m Bogra), Nator to Naokila vtd Shorpur (Bogra). All these places were of 
that time within the jurisdiction of tho Collector of Rajshahi. lie suggested 
that these roads should he gradually made by convict labour, otherwise they 
would cost Rs. 200 per mile. He advocates the construction of bridges on 
the roads to Malanchi and Boalia and of a bridge over the Narad at Nator 
then the district headquarters. Ho suggests deepening the Narad near 
Dharail in order to keep communication between tho Narad and the Baral 
open all tho year for big boats. Thoro used to be a communication between 
the Padrna and the Narad immediately under the Company’s factory at 
Rampur Boalia which had been stopped up for some reason, of which he is 
not aware, and he suggests that it would be a great benefit to tho trade or 
Nator if it were opened again. 

7. The aroa of the district excluding rivers large and small is 2,543 
square miles. Of this 1,935 square miles or 76 per cent, is cultivated. 
Of tho balance exactly half is culturable and half uneulturablo. The area 
elassod unculturable however contains 52,217 acres of marsh and sand 
which may become culturable. 
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The figures for police-stations and subdivisions are as follows :—• 


Name of subdlvhdou. 

1 

Name of Pol tee station. 

Aren, excluding 
rivers. 

PERCENTAGE. 

Cultivated. 

Cult amble. 

UneuJtu ruble. 

Nator 

Nator 



1)8,001 

77 

n 

12 

Do. 

Bngatipiua 

... 


33 , o i i 

77 

15 

8 

Do. 

8ingru 



127,323 

81 

7 

12 

Do. 

Nandigram 



65,087 

80 

7 

7 

Do. 

Baraigran. 


... 

72,1)94 

88 

18 

14 

1)0. 

Gurudaspnr 



48,073 

77 

12 

1 1 

1)0. 

Lnlpor 


... 

46,774 

03 

22 

15 

D». 

Wall a 



20.719 

71 

20 

9 

N'iiogiion 

Naopoon 

... 


63,774 

83 

6 

11 

Bo. 

Badtilgacl hi 



45,049 

83 

8 

9 

Bo. 

Namlanali 



32,275 

82 

8 

10 

Bo. 

Bauch u pin 



50,230 

80 

5 

9 

Bo. 

lianiaagai 

... 


53,965 

87 

4 

9 

Bo. 

Manila 



92,106 

77 

10 

13 

Bo. 

Niamatpm 


... 

95,297 

75 

13 

12 

Do. 

Malnulebpor 



103,123 

81 

8 

1 1 

Siular 

Godugari 


... 

104,250 

09 

20 

11 

Do. 

Tanor 

... 


71,949 

72 

17 

11 

Do. 

Molianpur 

... 

... 

39,698 

72 

15 

13 

Do. 

Boalia 

... 


1,811 

37 

12 

51 

Do. 

I’aba 



52,346 

00 

14 

20 

Do. 

Naolmttu 


... 

35,767 

69 

16 

15 

Do. 

Bag mai n 

... 


89,413 

78 

11 

1 1 

Do. 

Pnthia 


... 

46,774 

71 

15 

14 

Do. 

Durgapur 



41,104 

72 

11 

17 

Do. 

Uliarghat 


... 

61,924 

76 

15 

9 

Do. 

Bajapur 


... 

18,133 

62 

12 

20 


Of the culturablo area about a 100 square miles is waste not brought 
under cultivation ; a similar area is under bamboos and thatching grass and 
the remaining third is current fallow and miscellaneous. 

Of the unculturoblo area 77 square miles is occupied by homesteads, 97 
square miles by tanks. 81 square miles by marsh and sand, 38 square miles 
by roads ; the remaining area of 10 square miles is of miscellaneous kinds. 

8. In 1801 the Collector reported to Government “the present Collectin' 
was appointed on the 13th of July 1795 and the cultivation of the district 
has certainly been greatly improved and extended since that period. The 
degree of improvement since the first year of the Decennial Settlement may 
be recorded at two lakhs of rupoos. The proportion which the uncultivated 
land now bears to the cultivated is one-third to two-thirds.” 

After tho Revenue Survey (1848—56) the cultivated area was reported 
to be 1,522'7 square miles out of 3,002’3 squaro miles, i'e., about 50 per cent. 
The Revenue Survey figures for cultivated land cannot be exact because only 
in special eases was there a field by field survey of the interior of a village. 
Tho estimate of cultivated area must have boon made more or less by guess. 
The district then includod llandial Thana now in Pabna and excluded 
Mabadebpur and Radalgachhi police-stations, but those changes should not 
seriously affect the proportion. The cultivated area soems to have been 
underestimated by the Revenue Surveyor. That tho cultivated area has 
increased from 50 per cont. to 76 per cent, of the whole, i.e., by 50 per cent, 
since 1850 can hardly be beliovod, when wo know that the population has 
been nearly stationary during the last 40 years. The Hakhahandi papers filed 
by landlords, where available, usually shew a large increase in cultivation 
since the permanent settlement. No exact figures can bo deduced- because 
the landlord’s returns are probably inexact, and wo do not know what area 
the local biglia represented at that time. For the Duballiati estate we get 
tho following figures :— 

Total area in 1791, excluding unculturablo Ml 44,813 bighas. 

„ 1804 „ „ 53,059 „ 

In those 13 years 8,246 bighas had boon reclaimed. 

Tho present cultivated area is 36,594 acres or about 109,782 standard 
bighas. This is an exceptional ease of an estate containing a large hfl area. 
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Tho bigba in which tlie landlord made his returns possibly represented about 
half an aero. 

We know that there lias been large extension of cultivation in the west 
of tho district by reclamation of jungle and to some extent in the interior 
owing to tho silting up of hils. The Collector’s ostimato of 66 per cent* 
cultivation in 1801 is inoompatiable with the Revenue Survey estimate of 
50 per cent, in 1850. Tf tho figures were reversed they would be credible. 
Extension of cultivation has boon mainly in Godagari Thana and Naogaon 
subdivision comprising about 1,000 square miles, where population increased 
about 50 per cent, in the forty years boforo 1911. In the rest of the district 
where the population in tho samo period decreased from 639 to 554 per square 
mile, it is not probable there was any great extension of cultivation in that 
time. For twenty years after tho permanent settlement the condition of the 
district was too unsettled civilly and economically, and the raiyats too heavily 
oppressed for great extension of cultivation. J. would put the proportion of 
cultivated land in 1800 as 50 por cent, and in 1850 as 60 per cent, of the total 
area. 


CHAPTER II. 

Agriculture. 

9. From an agricultural point of view tho soil of the district falls into 
throe divisions—tho rod soil of the Rarind, the light loam of those parts of 
tho alluvial plain which have or have nearly risen above normal Hood level, 
and the soil of those tracts which are covered in the rains by deep water. 

Tho red clay o£ the Rarind contains an excess of iron and lime hut is 
deficient in silicious matter as it gets no deposits of sand from flood water. 
When dry this soil becomes as hard as a brick and in wot weather becomes 
slippery rather than soft. Winter rice is practically tho only crop grown in 
this tract. 

Tho highor alluvion occurs along the river banks. The rivers have 
raised the level of the soil. In the north of the district this soil is known as 
palt and is very valuablo. It producos those crops which arc most profit¬ 
able to the cultivator— ganja, juto, sugarcane, potatoes, turmeric, etc., as well 
as autumn rice, and usually grows both an autumn and a spring crop. The 
higher land along the bank of the Ganges is not so fertile but also produces a 
variety of autumn and spring crops. The soil of tho marshes forms the third 
division. Tho soil is ordinarily black loam, very fertile, most suitable for 
paddy and, wliero not too low, for jute. The soil of the bils of some depth 
contains black clay enriched by vegetable matter. 

The following table gives the meteorological statistics of tho district :— 


Month. 

Temperature. 

Humidity 

moan. 

Moan. 

Moan 

maximum. 

Moan 

minimum. 

Moan 

range. 

Daily, 

Monthly. 

January 


63 

75 

51 

24 

28 

83 

February 

»»* 

66 

79 

53 

26 

36 

77 

March ... 

| (l 

77 

89 

64 

25 

35 

71 

April 


87) 

96 

73 

23 

30 

76 

May 


85 

94 

75 

19 

21 

82 

June 


85 

92 

77 

15 

18 

88 

July ... 


84 

89 

78 

11 

12 

89 

August ... 


83 

88 

78 

10 

11 

90 

September 


83 

88 

77 

11 

12 

89 

October 


81 

88 

73 

15 

22 

83 

November 


72 

82 

62 

20 

27 

82 

December 


65 

76 

53 

23 

29 

82 

Wholo year 

... 

77 

86 

68 

19 

20 

83 







Tho hot season commences early in March when the mean maximum 
temperature is 89°. April is the hottest month of tho year with an avorago 
maximum temperature of 96°, but the rains in May bring tho temperature 
clown a couple of degrees. From June to October, the avorago maximum 
ranges from 88° to 92°. October and latter half of September are the most 
trying* season of the year. The south-westerly breeze begins to fail, the 
waters begin to recede, the rivers begin to shrink into their beds and the 
damp fields lie reeking beneath the scorching sun. Tt is not till November 
that a pleasant coldness is felt, January is the coldest month of the year 
when the average minimum temperature is 51°. 

The annual rainfall averages 57 inches, of which 6*2 fall in May, 10*1 
in June, 11*7 in July. 10*4 in August and 1*04 in September. The following 
table gives the monthly rainfall in Itampur Boalia :— 


Juiiuuiy. 

1 February. . 
1 

| Mi re Ip 

April. 

i j 

| May. 

June. 

July. 

August, j 

| September. 

| October. 

November, j 

December. 

O' 4 j 

|J K | 

11 l 

1 *8 J 

6*0 | 

1 

10'U 1 

10*8 j 

10*4 

1 _ _ ] 

io*u 

1 41 

O'. j 

0*1 


Yearly Uvertigo in filches GG'a, 


The variation from year to year is considerable ; for instance, in 1861, it 
was 90 inches, in 1905 and 191.4 it was 73 inches, in 1907 it, was 35 inches, 
and in 1908, 1909, and 1910 it was 37 inches. November to April is the dry 
season, the average fall for these six months being only 0*7 inch. May and 
October which usher in and witness the cessation of the monsoon have each 
about 5 inches, while tho months from June to September have 10 to 11 
inches each. 

Tho distribution of the rainfall is of the utmost importance to tho culti¬ 
vator. If the Spring rain is too heavy, the acods cither rot or are washed 
away and if it is too late, they can not bo sown in time to allow tho young 
plants to grow high enough to overtop tho flood when it comes. When tho 
rivers overflow their hanks they dominate the situation. But in places which 
tho flood cannot reach, for instance, in the Barind, the harvest depends 
almost entirely upon f ho rainfall. The deficient rainfall in 1907, 1908,1901) 
and 1910 and tho consequent failure of the aman crop caused severe local 
scarcity in tho Barind, especially in 1908-09 when test works had to bo opened 
and agricultural loans distributed. 

Tho rainfall of the famine year of 1873 was distributed as fellows : — 


Juuimry. 

February. 

March. 

April. J 

May. 

| June. 

July, j 

A UgUrtt . 

| September. 

Oc tolior. 

November. 

December. 

0-40 

0*16 | 

rao 

1*52 j 

0*88 

7*31 | 

7*89 | 

12*43 

4*60 

0*23 

I 

0'2| 

0*00 


Tho absence of rain in May resulted in a bad autumn crop and tho short 
rainfall in September and October caused llio winter rice crop in the Barind 
to fail. An ideal season furnishes some rain in tho cold weather for tho 
spring crops and to enable ploughing to begin ; early rain in May, no oxcoss 
in tho wet mouths to drown the rico in bils ; and moderate rain in Octobor to 
fill the ears of tho winter rice. 

10. flajshahi is subject to floods caused by the annual rising of 
the Ganges, but these floods, instead of being a source of mischief, arc of 
great value in fertilizing the soil. Occasionally floods havo occurred on such 
a serious scale as to affect materially the general harvest of the district. One 
took place in 1838, a second in 1865, a third in 1871 and a fourth in 1918. 
The flood in 1865 was mainly caused by tho excessive rainfall within the 
district. The heavy rainfall in 1871 caused an oxtensivo inundation in this 
district as in the other districts on tho banks by tho Ganges. The waters 
were out on this occasion from tho end of August to tho second week of 
October and the whole country was floodod. The damago to crops was com¬ 
paratively small, but cattle sufiored much from want of fodder and the people 
had to leave thoir homos and take shcltor on high placos. 

About 1,200 square miles, i.e., nearly one-half of tho district was affected 
by the 1918 flood, the height of which varied from 2 to 4 feet above any 
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previously known in the locality. The Collector of Rajshahi has given the 
following account of this hood :— 

“ The excessive rainfall in this district coincided with a similarly abnor¬ 
mal fall in the neighbouring districts of Dinajpur and Jfogra, whose waters 
drain into the north of Rajshahi. During August, six of the rainfall stations 
in Dinail.ur recorded a fall of over 35 inches against a normal figure oi U 15, 
while in Bogra, tlio rainfall was 26*33 inches as compared with an average 
of 11*12. The effect of tho August rainfall on the region already 
saturated with rain was to cause a wide inundation not violently 
sudden, but steadily extending in a few days over the face of the whole 
country side. On tho west the waters pushed their way to beyond tho 
fringe the bits which run north and south dividing tho higher Bannd 
tract, from tho basin of the Atrai. Eastward they penetrated into the 
borders of Nandigram where tho Barind again rises from the wide depres¬ 
sion of Singra. Part of tho flood water flowed south through the channels 
and swamps of Bagmara into tho Baranoi to rejoin the Atrai lower down ; 
most of it found its way by the main stream of Atrai and the other svater- 
ways crossed by the Railway lino into the numerous river channels of Water 
subdivision and was carried off through Chalan Bil and Pabna to the Brahma¬ 
putra. Tho course of tho waters in this direction was not rapid lor not 
only was there a pressure from the north, but the rivers on the soufli-oast 
wore already swollen with local rains. Nat or town had a ram-fall ot 24 60 
inehosin August against a normal of 11*35, and of this, 43*21 inches foil m 
two days, 24th and 25th. Exeossivo rain fell in Pabna also. 

Lastly, the Brahmaputra and tho Ganges were in high flood at tins time. 
The flood water of tho Padma coming in through the Baral and its channels 
was addod to the Atrai waters and the high level of the Brahmaputra retarded 
tho flow through this district and tho district of Pabna. 

Tho effect of the Railway embankments in preventing the quick drainage 
has also to be considered. The main lino of tho Eastern Bengal Railway 
which runs north and south through the district cuts across the line o 
drainage which is from west to east, and the recently opened line from 
fslnmli to Scrajganj crosses the waterways through which the excess waters 
of the district ultimately pass. The number of the spans on the bridges of 
tho Eastorn Bengal Railway has boon reduced since the broad gauge line 
was constructed. Between Atrai (mile 160) and Santahar (mile 173), the 
total existing waterway is reported to bo 440 feet as compared with 367 when 
tlio line was first made. 


The water began to rise abovo tho ordinary flood level on the 24th 
August and reached its. highest point on the 30th at Naogaon and on the 1st 
of September at Nator. It decreased slightly at Naogaon on the 31st 
August and continued to fall till tho 28th September when it, reached the 
normal flood level. 

* * ***** 

Tho fall was continuous, except, for a small rise on the 15th of September, 
The duration of tho flood was 25 days. After tho middlo of September, tho 
waters disappeared more quickly for there was very little rain during the rest 
of this month and in October. 

******* 

The loss of lifo was exceedingly small. Two aged persons and three 
children were killed by the fall of mud-walls and three children wore 
drowned. The Collector reports that more than 70,000 houses collapsed or 
were badly damaged and the cattlo suffered soveroly. They were left stand¬ 
ing in wator for days, and suffered from lack of fodder, neglect and exposure. 

The harvesting of autumn rice and the cutting of jute were m progress 
\yhen the flood was out. It was estimated by the Collector that about 4 to 
8 annas of these two crops were damaged. Tho aman crop was very badly 
damaged. No crop was obtained from over 200 square miles of paddy lands. 
This damage was not duo to tho flood alone. Much of tlio crop was recover¬ 
ing from its immersion when the almost entire absence of ram in October 
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and November gave it a considerable set-back when it did not entirely ruin it- 
Hut more than half the loss was directly due to the long immersion in tho 
Hood water. 

Both deficient rainfall and flood have cause 1 famine and scarcity in 
Ra'jshahi. In 1873, as pointed out above, the rain fall was strikingly deficient 
especially in September and October, tho most critical months Cor the rice 
crops. Out of the normal fall of 18 inches in September and October in 
Nator, only 6 inches fell in 1873 while in the Radar subdivision only 3 inches 
fell compared with a normal fall of 16 inches. An oxtonsive failure of the 
rice crops was the inevitable consoquonce and the Barind was the most 
severely affected area—tho outturn of aman rice there being estimated at 3 
annas only while elsewhere it was 6 to 7 annas. The famine of 1874 is the 
most severely felt fammo within the memory of the present generation. Tho 
famine of 1770, which is said to havo resulted in tho death of one-third of the 
population of Bong? 1 was due in the first place to want of rain in September 
and October 1769. To make matters worse there was no rain up to May 
1770, so that the autumn npo was not sown in timo and failed in llajshahi. 
Tho distress was intensified owing to want of communications. Tho rains 
of 1770, however, were favourable and continued to September and October ; 
when a good winter harvest was assured prices began to fall. 

The physical aspect of the district is such that tho whole of it cannot bo 
subject to famino from the same cause. The Barind depends upon local rain¬ 
fall for its crops while tho rest of the district is subject to inundation for 
about 4 or 5 months in the yoar. A full crop all over the district requires 
good and woll-distributed rainfall and a moderate inundation. 

11. Tho gross cropped aroa in the district is 1,457,294 acres and the net; 
cropped area 1,238,595, 218,719 acres bearing two or more crops. The area 
covered by gardens and orchards is 33,620. Tims the net area under cultiva¬ 
tion is 1,204,895 acres t.e., 73 per cent, of tho total area of tho district and 74 
per cent, of the land aroa, the total aroa of the district being 1,653,413 acres, 
the aroa covered by rivers, lchals, etc:', 25,419 and the total land area 
1,627,994. 

The different crops grown in tho district and the distribution of the twi 
most important of thorn, viz., rico and jute in subdivisions and thanaa are 
given in the following two tables. Rico is tho preponderant esop in the 
district covering 83'4 per cent, of tho net area under cultivation, and tho only 
other important, crop is jute which covers 11 per cent. 


Crops grown In the Dlstrlot. 


Name of Crop. 

Area 

under crop. 

Percentage of 
die net area under 

On tinrn 
per acre in 



cultivation. 

matt tuts 

Cereals and pulses. 

( Aman ... ... 

823,162 

68-3 

18 

Rice •{ Ansi 

168,206 

140 

13 

V, Roto 

1.1,014 

W 

14 

Wheat 

18,604 

1-5 

5 

Rarley 

4,371 

0-4 

10 

LathyruB Sativns (Khesari) 

65,458 

5-4 

6 

Eruvumlcms (Masuri) 

34,977 

2'9 

6 

Mung 

5,822 

•5 

3 

Gram 

17,025 

1-4 

10 

Other food-grains 

17,311 

T4 

8 

Total 

1,167,980 

96-9 

... 

Oil seeds. 

Linseed 

14,485 

1-2 

21 

Til 

14,228 

1-2 

4| 

3 

Mustard 

53,037 

4-4 

Others 

2,290 

•2 

3 

Total 

84,040 

7‘ 

— 




^ a mo of drop. 

Area 

under crop. 

ftiramlage of 
lliu net iiren under 
cultivation. 

OuLLurn 
per acre i n 
maiiuds. 

Fibres. 




Hemp 

821 

01 

id 

Jute 

136,979 

ii-i 

Mosta 

21 

... 

... 

Total 

137,821 

n-4 

... 

Condiments ami spices 

13,809 

ii 

oi 

Sugarcane 

7,931 

•7 

Tobacco 

4,021 

■3 

8 

Gauja 

865 

1 

8J 

Hotel (pan) 

905 

1 


Fodder crops ... 

64 

*4 

... 

Potato 

4,513 

80 

Others 

1,032 

•1 

... 

Mulberry 

345 

... 

... 

Non-food crops 

288 

... 

... 

Total 

1,423,674 

118-2 



Distribution of rloa and Juta by subdivisions and thanas. 


Serial 

No. 

Thana anil subdivision. 

Net area 
u udor 
cultivation. 

Percentage covered 

Rice. 

BY— 

Aman. 

Aus. 

Boro. 

Jute. 

1 

Nator 

72,532 

72 

12 

1 

13 

2 

Bagutipara 

25,229 

28 

50 

■ • • 

12 

3 

Lalpur 

28,153 

30 

52 

... 

4 

4 

Walia 

18,577 

38 

40 

... 

4 

5 

Raraigram 

48,292 

58 

21 

... 

1L 

' 6* 

Gurudaspnr 

36,125 

53 

IS 

1 

20 

7 

Singra 

102,722 


1 

... 

3 

8 

NamUgram 

55,450 

97 

I 

... 

... 


Nator subdivision 

387,080 

70 

10 

... 

9 

1 

Panchupur 

12,762 

Kti 

l 


12 

2 

Haniuagar 

46,081 

88 

2 

. . , 

9 

3 

Naogaon 

50,160 

54 


2 

37 

4 

Naudanali 

29,209 

50 

4 


41 

5 

Badalgachhi 

30,709 

57 

13 

... 

23 

0 

Maliadebpnr 

80,487 

84 

2 

i 

1 1 

7 

Manda 

09,008 

72 

4 

4 

30 

8 

Neainatpur 

70,900 

93 

1 

2 

11 


Naogaon subdivision 

432,882 

76 

4 

1 

18 

1 

Godagari 

71,923 

81 

ft 



2 

Tanor ... 

51,881 

93 

o 

l 

. » * 

3 

Mohanpur 

27,023 

66 

13 

ft 

7 

4 

Boalia ... 

303 

47 

9 

... 

0 

5 

Paha 

29,189 

27 

45 

8 8 8 

ft 

fi 

Noahatta 

23,219 

r>7 

22 

... 

ft 

7 

Bagmara 

06,818 

57 

18 

6 

1ft 

8 

Puthia ... 

31,952 

49 

33 

... 

K 

9 

Durgapnr 

28,430 

50 

23 

... 

11 

10 

Oliarghat 

44,165 

17 

64 

. ■ • 

8 

11 

Rajapur 

9,970 

12 

54 


8 


Sadar subdivision 

384,933 

58 

23 

1 

6 


| The District 

1,204,895 

083 

It 

1 

11 
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It will bo seen from the tables given above (.bat aus or autumn rice is 
more important, than aman or winter rice, in Bagatjpara, Lai pur, Walia, 
Charghat, Rajapur and Paha which fringe the Ganges in the southern part of 
the district, and that it plays an important part in Noahatta, Durgapur, 
Futhia and Raraigram also which lie just to the north of the tlianas referred 
to above. Winter rice practically covers the whole of the rice cropped areas 
in the Naogaon subdivision and in tlianas Godagari and Tanore in the sadar 
subdivision which are intheBarind. Boro or summer rice is chiefly grown 
in the bils in ( lianas Bagmara, Mohanpur and Manila and is unimportant. 
Jute covers 11 per cent, of the net area under cultivation, and is a more 
important crop in Naogaon subdivision than elsewhere. Godagari and Tan or 
in the sadar subdivision are the only tlianas which grow no jute. 

12. A man or winter rice is locally subdivided into two distinct 
kinds known as ckholan and the baran. The chhotan aman is the more 
valuable. It. is g.own in the Bariml. It is shown in the first, instance on 
well-ploughed high lai d m Baisa/c and ,/aista i.e., ip May and June. The 
seeds, which are soaked in water for about 12 hours and kept till they ger¬ 
minate, are thickly sewn. I’lie plants are transplanted between July and 
August when they are about a foot in height and harvested in November and 
December. PbeSe seedlings are transplanted during the rains on lands 
which must be covered with water. The baran or long-stemmed aman is sown 
broadcast; in I lie low-lying lands as soon as there is sufficient rain. At the 
harvest, only about a foot and a half of the stalk is cut with the ear and the 
remainder when dry is burnt upon the Hold. 'The land is then ploughed two 
or three times and left till the middle of March when the clods are broken 
and two or more ploughings and Itarrovvings are made. The sowing takes 
place in April, and after the seeds germinate, a ladder is dragged over the 
field. This plant rises with the rising of the water and the stem sometimes 
at tains a height of 20 feet. The principal danger to which this rice is ex¬ 
posed is too high or rather too sudden a rise of wafer. 

A us or autumn rice is sown broadcast at, the time of the spring showers, 
and is reaped from July to {September. 'Phis kind of rice is grown on com; 
paratively high lands on which the depth of water does not exceed 2 feet at 
the beginning of the nins ; the plants reach a height of 3 to 4 feet only.and 
the stalk does not gro w fast enough to keep pace wit h the rising of I ho Hood. 
Fields suitable for autumn rice generally grow some kind of pulse? or mustard 
in the cold weather ; as soon as t hose crops arc reaped, the lands are ploughed 
and harrowed with all speed to prepare them lor aus. 

'Phe commonest varieties of aus are ska lid which ripens in sixty days, 
morisboti and Icachiapanju. 

The I oca! coarse var iety morisboti gives the best, yield. 

Boro paddy is transplanted from a sired bed and grown on the odges of 
bill s and suitable low-lying chars. The seed is sown in February, tran¬ 
splanted in March, an I the crop harvested at the end of May. 

In bits the fields are ploughed; on the chars the seedlings are simply 
planted in the soft mud, and no ploughing, harrowing or weeding is required. 

Avs and bora are rarely sold, except for local consumption. Aman rice 
is the chief article of the export trade of this district. Godagari is flip most 
important outlet for the grain of the Bariml. The grain is carried both by 
rail and by river. 'I’lio rice grown on the north-western portion of the 
district, in thana Neaniatpur and the northern part of Thana Manila is 
carried by carts to Railway stations on the Kafihar-Godagari line, while that 
on the Southern port if n of Thana Manila and the whole of Thana Panehupur 
is taken by boat to Atrai and Ran inagar stations on the northern section of 
the Eastern Bengal Railway. The rice grown on the extreme north of the 
district, i.e., in Thana Mahadebpur, is carried to Nitpur, which is a very 
important rice-mart in the district of Binajptir, and thence to the nearest 
Railway Stations. Mahadebpur, Shibgauj, Manila (Kalikapur), Prosadpur, 
Nandanali, Panehupur and Atrai are important rice-marts in the Naogaon 
subdivision. The surplus rice of Naogaon Thana is exported through Santahar 
Railway station on the Eastern Bengal Railway. Besides Godagari, there are 




cart,s to Rampur Boalia and thence exported by steamer. There are three 
other important rice-marts in the sadar ^subdivision Charghat, Kalidaskhali 
and Arani. The Charghat and the Kalidaskhali grain is exported by steamer, 
and that of Arani finds its way to Malanchi and Abdulpur Railway stations 
by cart. 

13. In 1872 the area under jute was only 11,333 acres. Owing to a fall 
in the price in 1872, the cultivation diminished in the following year and, in 
1873, the area was only 6,000 acres. According to the settlement statistics 
the area under jute is 136,079 acres. From the information gathered by 
the Collector in 1914-15,, the area was considered to be 121,500 acres. 
During the war the area was said to have fallen as low as 86,000 acres. 
With the cessation of the war, the price has gone up again.and the area under 
jute will rapidly increase. 

Jute, like rice, is an accommodating crop. It is grown on high lands 
suitable for aus where it depends upon rain alone for moisture, on Dinra 
lands which always retain much moisture and on low lands where it stands 
in three or lour feet of water. It is ordinarily sown at the end of April or 
beginning of May, but the sowing time varies with the level of the land. 
On low land, the seed is scattered as early as the latter half of February to 
admit of the plants attaining sufficient growth before the rising of the waters. 
On high lands, it is not put in before the middle of April. The preparation 
of the land for this crop begins as soon as sufficient rain falls in February- 
Mai'ch. About 6 to 8 plougliings arc required. The land is first ploughed 
thrice and allowed to rest for a time when the cultivator may manure it 
with cowdung to a small extent. Ft is ploughed three or four times again in 
April and May, and when tbo surface lias been rendered as smooth as possible, 
the seeds are sown broadcast. When the seedlings are about half a foot 
high, a harrow is passed over tbo holds to break the surface. Weeding 
is a troublesome but essential operation. The first weeding does not take 
place till the plants are about a foot high. When seed forms, which takes 
place generally about 5 months after sowing, the crop is ready lor the sickle. 
The plants are cut in August or September. They are cut about two inches 
from the ground, the tops arc lopped off at the point where they branch and 
the sticks are tied up in bundles They are then stooped in the nearest 
water for about a fort, iglit till the stalks become sufficiently decomposed to 
admit of the extraction of flic libre from them. The fibre is I,hen extracted 
and well washed, ft is dried in the sun for two or three days and made up 
into bundles. 

An acre of jute land yields aboin ten maunds of fibre. .lute is collected 
for the market by itinerant traders called pharias who take advances from 
dealers called beparts and travel from village to village, buying small quanti¬ 
ties which they make over to the brparis, who usually have warehouses 
in convenient country markets. These beparts sell either to the big Furopoan 
agencies which have recently been started in important country marts or 
export to Calcutta by rail, steamer or country boat. Before the jute is exported 
to Calcutta, it is sorted according to quality, baled and marked. 

Tim best juto is soft, fine and strong with a glistening colour and free 
from particles of hark or wood ; the inferior qualifies have a coarse reddish 
fibre. The fineness and tbo glossiness affect the price ; the length does not. 

The sale of juto commences in -Inly, and in normal years the greater part 
of the crop is sold before October, though the sale continues throughout the 
whole of the dry season. 

The chief jute marts in the district are M’ahadebpur, Shibganj, Kalika- 
pur, IVosadpur, Atrai, linn in agar, Madlinagar and Naogaon in the Naogaon 
subdivision, Gurudaspur, Pangasia, donail, Nator, Changdlmbal and Malanchi 
in the Nator subdivision and Rajslialii, Arani, Charghat, Taherpur, Naohatta 
and Godagari in the sadar subdivision. Jute grown in Thana Siugra is 
brought to Atrai by boat. The Gurudaspur and the Baraigram jute is taken 
by boat to the Railway station on the Sara-Serajganj line. Besides the marts 
referred to above, there are Arhats in different centres situated invariably 
on the banks of rivers where a brisk sale goes on between July and Goto’ er. 
The owners of these Arhats leave them deserted for the rest of the year 
vvl on they go to Calcutta to sell their merchandise. 
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According to Mr. Son (vide Agricultural Report of I,ho Dacca district by 
Mr. A. 0. Son, Calcutta, 1885, page 50), a inaund of juto could originally be 
bought for 8 annas; in 1885 it was lie.. 1-8 a inaund and in 1858 about 
Its. 2-4. Thirty years later it was only Its. 3-8 per inaund, but then ensued 
Op period of rising markets which reached their height in 1906 when the 
a verage price was Its. 8-12 per inaund according to the official returns. The 
H lump in the price of jute during the war is fresh in tho memory of every 
() nc. With tho libera ion of the shipping and the opening of foreign markets 
(die price f.or a time rise higher than it ever was. 

11. Of tho other crops grown in tho district, KheSari (lathyrus Salivas), 
Masuri (Kruvumlens) and oil seeds are of importance. Khcsari is the most 
common pulse used in this district by the rich and poor alike. 

Of the oil seeds, mustard is the most important. Mustard is subdivided 
into two varieties—rape and mustard—locally called rat and sarisa. 

Those are cold weather crops grown more or less in all the thanas of 
the district, but specially in the south and round Naogaon. 

These crops arc sown at tho end of October or beginning of November 
cm pali lands, which are ploughed in August and September alter the hhadoi 
crop is cut. They mature in three mouths and are reaped from February to 
March. A. little rain in November and January generally ensures a bumper 
crop. 

They are grown mainly for local consumption. 

Of the condiments and spices, turmeric and onions deserve notice. The 
latter is a very profitable crop yielding about 100 mauuds (wet) per acre and 
selling from annas 8 to lie. 1 per tnauml. Taiierpur Hat , Fkdala Hat and 
Mohanganj Hal within T/iana Hagmara in the sadar subdivision are the 
biggest markets for onions. Traders from different parts of this district, us 
well as from neighbouring districts, llock to these markets in April, and carry 
on an extensive trade till December. 

Thant is Raipur and Charghat are specially noted for turmeric, which is 
exported to Calcutta on a considerable scale through 0 opal pur, Abdulpur 
and Malanchi Railway stations. Lalpur and Arani flats are the two biggest 
marts for turmeric in the district. This also is a winter crop sown in 
November and December and harvested in March, April and May. The 
wet roots taken out of tho earth are boiled and dried before Sale. 

Wheat and gram cover 18,60! arid 1 7,025 acres, respectively, i.e., about 
3 per cent, of the lie ft area under cultivation. 

Gram is mainly grown on the riparian tract along the Ganges, covered 
by thanas Paha, Nlohatta, Charghat, Rajapur, Walia and Lalpur, but we 
find it, though on a small scale, in otfmr thanas. Wheat and barley are 
grown in tho same tract. 

Charghat is the principal wheat producing thana in this district having 
6,560 acres under I,his crop, and l’ut Ida, second in the list, has only 2,667 
acres. 

Barley occupies a very insignificant area. 

Mumj is mainly grown on tho Gangelic chars and chiefly in the sadar 
subdivision. If is a very poor yieldor, and is the most costly of all the cereals. 
It is grown as a catch crop on high land. The seed is sown broadcast 
after being steeped in water for a night and reused in the morning. The 
goods are* kept mixed with tamarind seeds which are said to koop insects 
at a distance. The crop is harvested in March. The outturn is barely 
adequate for local consumption and is supplemented by tho crop grown on 
the chars on the other side of the river in the districts of Nadia and MursJii- 
dabad. In 1917 and 1918 a maund of mung sold for Rs. 8 while Rs. 5 was 
tho normal price before. 

Tho cultivation of potato has been recently introduced in this district. 
The knowledge that it is a paying crop is gradually spreading amongst the 
cultivators. At present only 4,513 acres in the whole district or 4 per cent, 
of tho net area under cultivation are under this crop. This area is almost 
all in the Naogaon subdivision, Jiad algae hi having 1,200 acres, Mahadobpur 
909 and Naogaon 903. Manila and Godagari have smaller areas. Tho soil of 
the northern part of the district apparently suits this crop It has been found, 
however, by experiments made iu the Rajshaln agricultural station that the 
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sadar subdivision also is suited to this crop. From 3| acres, ■’>()?>% maunds oi 
potatoes were obtained without irrigation, and with an application of 150 
maunds of cowdung per aero. This works out at dbg- maunds per aero, 
which is poor in comparison with 200 maunds per aero at Hurd wan. Three 
varieties of potato are ordinarily grown—the Italian, the Darjeeling and the 
Nainital, but the first two varieties art; considered superior to the Nainital 
variety, because they are of a waxy substance and cook well in (fluid. They 
aro appreciated by the people for this reason. The ordinary raiyal likes to use 
small sots for seeds on account of cheapness. In experiments made in the 
Itajshahi experimental farm this has boon found to be a mistake. 

The cultivation of yanja ((kuinabis 8ativa or Indica) is a speciality of this 
district. It is confined to the subdivision of Naoguon and is carried on in a 
tract of 76 square miles in Nnogaon, Mahadobpur and Hadalgachi police- 
stations. Then; are 322 villages within the tract, but the area suitable for 
yanja is 9,01)4 acres only. 

The yanja mehal , as it is called, supplies not only the needs of the whole 
of Bengal and Assam, but also those of Bihar and Orissa and of a part ol the 
United Provinces also. Some yanja is also export,..! to the Feudatory States 
of Orissa and Gooch Bohar, and a small quantity is shipped to London, whence 
it is passed on to the West Indies. 

The area under yanja cultivation in the year of survey was 865 acres 


distributed as follows :— 

Name of pollcB-afeiition. 

Naogivou 




i u in aero tinder gauja 
cultivation. 

... (i 18 

Mtthadcbpur 



... 

... 198 

BaUalgachi 



... 

49 


Total ... 865 


The area cultivated varies from year to year. The average area under 
cultivation for the seven years from 1909 to 1915 was 970 acres with a 
normal outturn of 8,000 maunds. Government has fixed the maximum area 
a<- 1,026 acres, but this limit is subject to revision. The area to be brought 
uudeL yanja each year is fixed by the Collector, who is the ex-officio 
Superintendent of the yanja, mehal, with the sanction of the Commissioner of 
Fxcise subject to the limit mentioned above. Only licensed cultivators may 
grow this plant, and the license is issued for one working season only. There 
are about 3,000 cultivators. 

The figures for 1909 to 1915 show an average outturn of 8jr maunds 
per acre. 

For an account of the cultivation and manufacture of yanja, Mr. O’Malley’s 
Gazetteer of Itajshahi should be referred to. 

In 1853-51, tho first year for which returns are available, the quantity 
exported from Itajshahi was 19,000 maunds, and in 1858-59, if was 22,000 
maunds. In 187L-72, if came down to 12,000 maunds. Tho present outturn 
is about 8,000 maunds. 

The price obtained by the cultivators recently varied from forty to throe 
hundred rupees per matind. Tho wholesale trade was then in the hands of 
brokers. 

The yanja cultivators have now formed themselves into a Co-operative 
Society. All cultivators must sell their yanja to the Society, and the Society 
pays a fixed price in the first place and a further bonus to members when the 
year’s accounts are closed. 

There are 361,406 bamboo clumps in the district—the number in 10 
acres being 3 against 4 of Farid pur and 1 £ of Bakarganj. The bamboo is 
indispensable to tho cultivator for house-building and is useful for raising 
small sums of money when no crops are available for sale. An average clump 
contains about 80 bamboos in this district as in Faridpur and about 8 
ordinary bamboos are Sold here per rupee. The bamboo grown in this district 
is used almost entirely for local consumption. Many aro used to construct 
fences of bamboo matting on a frame of bamboos called handals which are 
erected to train tho river in the cold weather and keep certain channels open 
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for navigation. The cultivators have a saying that nothing grows within a 
hundred yards of a bamboo clump. 

Bamboo clumps are well distributed in the three subdivisions of the 
district with a little preponderance in the sadar subdivision. 

llomp covers a small area in the sadar and the Nuogaon subdivisions. 
The fibre is much finer in quality and much stronger than jute. It is used 
mainly by fishermen in preparing fishing-nets. 

The area under thatching grass is 33,021 acres, ?'.c., about 2 per cent, of 
the total land area of the district. It is grown chiefly in the sadar and the 
Nator subdivisions, it grows well on high lands and yields about 15 kalians 
per acre—one kahan consists of 1,230 small bundles and sells for Us 10. it 
has boon a profitable crop during the war when corrugated iron was not 
available. A good cr ip of Lhatching grass may be produced on inferior soil. 
It is often much more profitable for a landlord to lot this grass grow and 
auction it as it stands than to let the land to raiyats for cultivation. 

The only crop grown in this district purely for fodder is go run, resembling 
maize. There are only 61 acres in the whole district. 'I'llis fact is worthy of 
notice when it is reminnbe.ed that there are 1,307,402 cattle in the district. 

15. The following statement shows the twice cropped area in each 
police-station :— 




Aiika CNIlKH — 


Proportion 
or not 
cropped 

Subdivision. 

t’OI IRK-HTATIUN. 




Nut cropped 



Autumn crop. 

Bjuing or 
rahi. 

Winter. 


area twice 
cropped. 

f 

Nutor 

21,72:1 

17,434 

52,153 

75,128 

22 

liagptiparu 

17,070 

11,553 

7,301 

25,008 

42 

1 

l.alpur 

IS, 11% 

13,825 

8,381 

20,410 

37 

Natou '4 

Wat id 

12 083 

1 1,024 

7,008 

10,032 

59 

Uaraij'nim 

19,893 

10,052 

28,003 

50,021 

20 


(iiii'udusp r ... 

17, urn 

12,514 

10,323 

37,000 

32 


Silignl 

0,000 

1(1,000 

05,4 12 

103,007 

8 

t 


1,200 

1,030 

53,703 

55,707 

i 


Total . .Jp 

1 14,139 

05,250 

271,437 

396,029 

21 ' 

r 

Piltlcllliplll 

0,322 

1,054 

30,024 

43,302 

4 

Uaniimniir 

5,7 rtt’> 

1,071 

41,232 

47,040 

4 


Naojpnni 

24.1125 

10,570 

27,400 

53,049 

19 

Naouaon ...< 

Naiiriunali 

Builal^aoliiii ... 

I4,!)5:i 

i:i,707 

3,080 

0.817 

14,470 

22,214 

30.744 

37,341 

0 

23 


Malnnlulipi r ... 

11,710 

1 1,200 

73,076 

87,701 

9 


Mamin 

25,580 

13,186 

3,239 

50,721 

71,040 

26 


Neamutpui 

2,848 

05,040 

71,040 

t 


Total 

105,81)7 

56,028 

32,082 

441,923 

12 

r 

1 

(Inilii^uri 

4,7111 

11,023 

58,287 

72,450 

2 

Tanor 

1,710 

2,582 

47,070 

51.048 

1 


,■ Mohan pur 

7,224 

0,774 

17,891 

28,470 

12 


Boalia 

301 

157 

185 

071 

5 


I'alia 

17,000 

15,201 

0,107 

31,482 

32 

Sadak ■■■■( 

Naojnula 

■ 8.052 

5,277 

14,507 

24,550 

14 


Bagmara 

25,072 

20,281 

38.107 

69,610 

20 


1’utliia 

11,402 

13,020 

15,837 

33,394 

32 


Diirgnpur 

11,070 

8,332 

• 15,724 

29,620 

10 


(Jliarghat 

35,545 

31,308 

8,235 

47,012 

60 

l 

Rajapur 

7,511 

7,4 85 

1,157 

11,320 

43 


Total 

132,801 

122,406 

227,103 

400,563 

20 


Giiand Titai. for this 

352,837 

273,774 

830,082 

1,238,515 

18 


l>lSTUh.:r, 







The highest lands (the Barbel) and the lowest lands produce one srop 
only. This accounts for the very small twice-cropped area in Nandigram, 
Mahadebpur, Neamatpur, (Jodagari and Tanor, which are purely Barind, and 
in Singra, l’anclmpur, Raninagar and Naudanali which are purely hil thanas. 
The alluvial area and the high and well-drained strips of land which are found 
along the banks of all the rivers of the district contain most of Idle twice- 
cropped area. Here the two crops are aul,urn-rice and a rahi or spring crop. 
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A crop of jute followed by winter rice in possible in lands on the edges of the 
bits where the water is not too deep for transplanted rice. 

16. The two tables given below show that 33,620 acres (or 2'7 per cent. 

Fruit iruct). of the not cropped area of the district) are under 

orchards and gardens containing I,h71),604 fruit¬ 
bearing trees and 361,106 bamboo clumps. Orchards and gardens are well 
distributed all over the di driest, except in the Harind and in the marshy 
thanas Ran in agar, Panchupur and Singra. Rajapur is better off in this 
respect than any other ilia mi, having about 12 per cent, of the not cropped 
area under orchards and gardens and Paha and Naohatta are next. The 
numbers of the more important fruit-bearing trees in every ten acres are as 
given below :— 


Fi uitB-beariiig trees. 


Cocoanut 
Areca nut 
Da to palm 
Mango 
Palmyra 
Jack fruit 
Plantain groves 


Number iu 10 
acres of tbe net 
area of tho 
district. 

•43 

■31 

*33 

4-78 

■48 

1*89 

1-85 


Tbe mango trees are well distributed in all the three subdivisions with a 
little preponderance in the sadar subdivision, but the number of jack fruits 
trees here is about twice as large as in each of the other two subdivisions. 
The Hagha mangoes are much appreciated and are sold in Calcutta as 
“ NaUn-maugoes.” Early in May, mango traders from Calcutta, Farklpur, 
Dacca and Mymonsmgh flock to this part of the district, and take away tho 
best mangoes by rail and boat. The traders visit this locality once before in 
April iu order to make a survey of the mango-trees and purchase them. The 
life of a mango-tree is about 50 years, A young tree of a good variety fetches 
an annual income of about Us. 10 while an ordinary one fetches not less than 
Re. K Old trees are cut and converted into timber which also is of consi¬ 
derable value. It is, therefore, clear that the mango tree plays an important 
part in the agricultural economy of the district. 

The life of a jack fruit tree is about 40 years, and it also produces valu¬ 
able timber. 

There are very few cocoanut ami betel-nut trees in the district compared 
with Farklpur and Bakarganj. in and near Putliia in the sadar subdivision 
they are comparatively numerous. There are very lew in Naogaon subdivision 
the total number being only 6,468. Nator subdivision is bettor off in betel- 
nut trees than the sadar subdivision, while Naogaon again has very few. 
Those trees do not play any important part in the agricultural economy of tho 
district as they do in Bakarganj and Farid pur. 

There are no regular gardens of date-palms in this district as in Jcssore, 
Khulna and Nadia. The trees grow on the ails of paddy fields and on the 
edges of roads. Naogaon subdivision is poor in these trees, sadar having 
about four times and Nator about three times as many. These trees 
thrive best on high lands and their growth entails no labour or cost. When 
young the tree is not eaten by cattle. The life of a tree is about 20 years, 
and it is tapped when it is five or six years old. The tree is tapped at 
intervals of three days from December to March, and yields on the average 
about 5 seers of juice per day and 10 seers of gu-r during the whole season. 
The guv used to be sold at Rs. 4 per mauud, but the present price is very much 
higher. The owner of the trees docs not ordinarily do the tapping and 
manufacturing, but gives them out for rent to the gar manufacturers who 
come to this district in December from Dacca and Farklpur. Four such trees 
are ordinarily let out at a rupee for one season. 

Palm-trees are found in great numbers in tho Harind where in tho 
absence of other trees they dominate tho scenery of the country. The 
Santals and tho up-country people, who havo sottled in the Harind, tap these 
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trees ami make toddy from the juice. The wood of this tree is hard ami 
fibrous and is used for beams and rafters. The fruit is eaten, but is of no 
value. 

There, are no good varieties of plantains in this district, but these trees 
aro well distributed nail the subdivisions. 

Tli e orchards and gardens in the district are distributed as follows 
in the dill'crcnt. thanas and subdivisions : — 


Tliana or mibdivisiou. 

1. Nator 

2. Itiigatipara 

3. Lalpur 

4. Wall a 

5. Biwaigrum 
(!. (to re da.spur 
5. Singra 

H. Nandigram 

Nator subdivision 

I. Panclmpur 

2. Kanin agar 
8. Naogaon 

1. Narnia null 

5. Budalgnehhi 
0. Mahndebpur 

7. Manila 

8. Neamatpur 

Naogaon subdivision 

1. Goduguvi 

2. 'I’m nor 

3. Mobanpur 

1. Boalia ... ... 

5. Paba 

<i. Naobatta ... 

7. Bag mar: i ... 

8. Put Ida 

It. Durgapur ... 

10. Oharghat ... 

11. Jtajapur 

Sadar subdivision 
The District 

The fruit-bearing trees and the 
distributed in the different subdivisions 


Cocoa nut 

Nator Kub- 
tliv ision. 

19,.'! (iS 

A recall ut 

21,524 

Date palm 

135,093 

Mango 

220,929 

Palmyra 

IS,702 

.lack fruit 

(is ,01 a 

Plantain groves ... 

9.‘{,09S 

Bamboo clumps ... 

102,414 


Area under 

Percentage 

garden and 

net crii|i(ied 

orcliard*. 

area. 

2,590 

3-5 

709 

3-0 

1,203 

4-3 

454 

2-4 

1,729 

35 

!);.;<! 

2-5 

SS5 

0-9 

317 

o-o 

S,9!9 

2 4 

540 

P2 

300 

0-8 

2,583 

4-9 

1,535 

5-0 

572 

1 -5 

1,274 

1-5 

1,432 

21. 

740 

1-3 

9,012 

2-0 

520 

0-7 

07 

01 

1,453 

5T 

308 

5-9 

2,293 

7-3 

1,337 

54 

2,79S 

4-0 

1,442 

43 

1,198 

4-0 

2,847 

01 

1,300 

120 

... 15,029 

C/C j 
cc ! 

... 33,020 

2-7 

bamboo clumps 

in the district 

as billows :— 


Naogaun sub¬ 

Sadar Hub- 

division. 

division. 

0,408 

43,941 

9,140 

10,028 

40,557 

190,213 

220,158 

330,139 

37,050 

22,873 

89,018 

149,429 

107,291 

117,098 

107,315 

151,017 


17. There has been a considerable change in the nature of the crops 
grown in this district since the revenue survey. The cultivation of indigo 
which was once the most important non-food crops of the district has been 
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abandoned. Messrs. Watson & Co. wore the chief indigo planters, and 
there wore many indigo factories in the district, almost all of which are now 
crumbling ruins. Often the inevitable Uasuarina trees alone mark the site 
of a well-kopt factory. As late as 1896, there were 8,000 acres under indigo; 
the area under this crop at present is nil. Indigo was ebiolly grown on the 
chars along the Gangos. 

About the year 1911, the area under Mulberry was estimated to be 
3,000 acres. The area at the time of survey, *.«?., 1914-15 was only 345 acres 
confined to Thana Ohavgliat about Mirganj and Thana Bagmaru. The area has 
slightly increased since. There was reported to be about 700 acres in 19lti. 
In the heyday of the silk industry, this was a very profitable crop. 
Mulberry fields were assessed by the zaniindars at abnormally high rates of 
rent. The cultivation was costly as the lands on which the shrubs are 
planted bad to be raised 3 or 4 feet above the level of the surrounding fields. 
The mulberry is propagated from cuttings 5 or 6 inches long, which in course 
of 5 or 6 months become sufficiently rooted in the ground to admit of the 
leaves being used. The fields do not, require any irrigation. If the weather 
is favourable with a seasonable supply of rain, five or six crops of leaves may 
be obtained every year ; never fewer than four unless there is unusual 
drought. If mulberry plants are originally planted on a good piece of land, 
well tended and well weeded, they last 10 or 15 years. It is necessary only 
to supply fresh earth annually after the first two or three years. Mulberry 
cultivation was introduced in this district during the early part of the 
eighteenth century when the Cast India Company established a factory at 
liajsbalii. In 1832, the Company bad two factories—one at Rajshahi and the 
other at Surdah. In 1835, the Company gavo up private trade and the 
factories passed into the hands of Messrs. Watson A Co. In 1871, the total 
outturn of raw silk from Muropoan and Indian filatures in Rajshahi was 
about 5,000 maumls, valued at. X 372,000. The loss of this industry by the 
district has been made good by the development of jute cultivation. 

During the revenue survey jute was only beginning to be introduced. 
There were only 14,333 acres in 1872, while the area at present is 136,979 
acres. 

The cultivation of pan (betel) is said to have been introduced in this 
district since the revenue survey. Some of the mulberry fields have been 
converted into pan plantations. The area under this crop is only 1,000 acres. 
This is a very costly but profitable crop. The lands on which this crop is 
grown have to be raised 3 or 4 feet high, well manured with rotten oil cake, 
enclosed by fencing made of reeds and liglilly roofed. The roots of old 
creepers are planted on ridges of earth in April or May and daily watered 
till the monsoon breaks. The leaves are plucked six months after, but those 
of two or three year-old plants are preferred. A betel'plantation lasts for 
five to ten years. The Rajshahi betel is exported to neighbouring districts, 
chiefly to Dinajpur, Rangpur and Bogra. 

Sugarcane used to bo grown on a larger scale in thanas Pulhia and 
Charghat and Nalor, but bad to be abandoned to a great extent owing to 
the damage by wild pigs, to which it became subject when the unhealthiness 
of the country drove many inhabitants from their native villages, and 
populous and flourishing villages lapsed into jungle. 

The cuttings arc planted in February and March, and the crop is cut 
after 11 months. The land requires 8 or 10 plougbings and many barrowings, 
and should be well-manured. When the canes are about three or four feet 
high, eight or ten of them are tied together in order to prevent them from 
being broken by storms. The chief variety is the Khari sugarcane which 
is called Luchin also in some parts of the district. There are two other 
local varieties called Dhnli and Kajli. The average yield of these local 
varieties per acre is about 61 maunds. 

18. The agricultural implements in common use in the district consist 
of (l) a plough ( nangal ), (2) a clod-breaker (mat), £%) an ox-yoke ( jonyal ), (4) 
a spade (. kodali ). (5) a weeding book (nirhani), (6) a sickle ( kachi '), (7) a 
winnowing fan ( knla ) and an implement for irrigation locally called junl. 
These implements, together with a pair of bullocks or buffaloes, are necessary 
for the cultivation of what is technically called the cultivation of a plough, 
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i,e about, 16 bighas of lands or 5$ acres. The value of these simple imple¬ 
ments, together with the plough cattle, may be estimated at about Rs. 50. 

The amount of hired labour employed in this district is smaller than that 
in Rakarganj, Faridpur or Dacca. It is only in the Barind and the Nator btls 
that fhe services of the up-country coolies are utilized for the purpose of 
reaping paddy. 

In 1870, the wages of coolies or ordinary day-labourers were returned by 
the Collector at 2 annas only, and those of agricultural labourers at 2|r annas. 
'Prior to the famine of 1866, the wagos of both these classes of labourers are 
said to have only one-half of those mentioned above. The wages of labourers 
now-a-days are not less than five annas ; they work from 7 a.m. to 1 p.m. only, 
and demand one pice each for a meal. During the sowing and the reaping 
seasons, higher wages of 6 to 8 annas are demanded and a meal in addition. 

Chemical manures or bone-meal are seldom used. The straw of the long 
stemmed paddy is buml in the fields, and eowdung, ashes and houso-swoep- 
ings are freely used. Fields on which plain tain trees are grown are top 
dressed with earth from the bottom of a tank. Straw is ploughed in before 
onions and radishes are -sown. Oil cake is used only for ganja, pan and 
sugarcane cultivation, but very sparingly owing to its dearness. A consider¬ 
able area of the district has its fertility renewed overy year by rich deposits 
of silt, and so the soil is less dependent upon artificial appliances. 

The indigenous cattle are undersized, but they are hardy and do not 

require much foddor. Bullocks and buffaloes are 
Gatt!e ’ ordinarily used for agriculture, but cows also are 

sometimes yoked to the plough. The settlement figures for cattle ploughs and 
carts and the figures collected at the recent cattle census are as follows :—• 
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According to settlement 

8k,630 1 

316,457 

, 307,768 

266,627 ! 

68,24» 

6,014 i 

2,304 

16,826 

200,208 

6,289 

203,780 , 

40,88? 

Acec rdi ujjf to reoett t 
census. 

3H.110 | 

331, !)K» 

1 208,860 

184,718 | 

40,137 

2,802 

1 1,087 

J 4,277 

139,616 

4,833 

178,692 

36,170 

_i 




1 


_ 

__ 


____.J 



There is a remarkable difference, and I think there is no doubt that the 
settlement figures are the more correct. According to the settlement figures 
there are 503,366 plough cattle in which I include bulls, bullocks and male 
buffaloes. This gives a pair of cattle for 4’8 acres of ploughed land. The 
number of ploughs is 203,780, being one for 5‘9 acres of ploughed land. 

19 The total produco of tho district calculated from the figures in 
section 11 may be valued as follows :— 



Mamids. Price 

per maund. 

Rs. 

Total. 

Rs. 

Rice ... ... 

17,186,000 

3 

5,15,58,000 

Wheat and Barley ... 

97,000 

5 

4,85,000 

Pulses 

927,000 

5 

46,35,000 

Oil seeds 

260,000 

8 

20,80,000 

Jute 

1,370,000 

8 

1,09,60,000 

Ganja 

8,000 

80 

6,40,000 

Sugarcane 

Vegetables spices and 

... 

... 

18,00,000 

miscellaneous 

... 

* • • 

18,00,000 

Fruit trees 

Bamboos and that¬ 

... 

... 

20,00,000 

ching grass 

... 

... 

36,00,000 


Total 


7,95,58,000 


which gives Rs. 53 per head on the total population of one and a half million, 
Rs. 73 per head of the cultivating populr tion excluding labourers and an 
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average ot Rs. 64 per acre t>[ cultivated land. I have not taken the present 
high prices of produce Fully into account as they may be transitory. 

The mr.in exports of the district can be deduced from the above table. 
The population requires ten maunds of paddy per head for its sustenance. 
This leaves an exportable balance of two million maunds. Practically the 
whole of the jute and the whole of the ganja are exported. A cert’ain amount 
of fruit is exported. Tho value of tho main exports may be estimated as 
follows :— 


Rice 
Jute 
(fa nja 
Fruit 


Maunds. Rs. 

2,000,000 60,00,000 

1,370,000 1,09,60,000 

8,000 6,40,000 

5,00,000 


Total ... 1,81,00,000 


CHAPTER III. 

PART 1. 

Population. 

20. The population of the district counted on tho night of 18th March 
1921 was 1,489,675 being 573 per square mile. Tho population is nearly 
stationary; tho rate of increase since 1872 is one per thousand per annum. 

The following figures show the density in different thanas and the 
variation during the decennial periods 1891—1901, 1901—11 and 1911—21. 


TUana. 

Db.nsity. 

Variation. 

In 1911. 

In 1921. 

1891—1901. 

1901—11. 

1911—21. 

Boalia 


• • • 

808 

704 

-3-87 

+ 3-49 

- 1287 

Tauor ... 



5‘22 

525 

+ 1-77 

+ 437 

+ •57 

Godagari 

l«t 

• «# 

324 

358 

+ 1-28 

+ 17-06 

+ 10-49 

Puthia 

• • » 


f,26 

571 

-3-57 

- 6-40 

-8-78 

Oharghat ... 



709 

022 

- 5-82 

-0-20 

- 12-27 

Bagmuru 



909 

889 

+ 3-95 

+ 4-38 

-2 20 

Naogaon 



814 

889 

+ 1423 

+ 10-52 

+ 921 

Manda 



400 

480 

+ 10-81 

+ 7-GG 

- 5-65 

Panehnpur ... 



000 

59G 

+ 8-07 

+ 4-22 

- 1 65 

Mahadebpur 



590 

599 

+ 1410 

+ 12-90 

+ 583 

Nator 



503 

514 

- 9-84 

- 1253 

-5-15 

Singra ... 



399 

409 

+ 1-01 

+ 0-48 

+ 2-50 

Baraigram ... 



532 

403 

-0 77 

- 7-80 

- 12 96 

Lalpur 



538 

401 

- 1-28 

-812 

- 8-83 


This table discloses a remarkable variation in density in different thanas 
from 358 in Godagari to 889 per square mile in Bagmara and Naogaon, and 
also shows that in the south and east of the district population is decreasing 
to an alarming extent while in the north and west it is increasing. 

The following figures show the variation in certain thanas between 1872 
and 1921 



Population in— 

1872. 1921. 

Variation 
per cent 

Godagari 




34,683 

59,771 

+ 72 

Puthia 


... 


143,087 

79,932 

-44 

(Jharghat and Lalpur 


... 


200,760 

102,927 

- 50 

Manda 


... 


92,328 

144,392 

+ 56 

Nator 


... 


139.G52 

107,458 

-23 

Baraigram 


«*■ 


127,941 

89,673 

-29 

Boalia 


... 


110,307 

99,926 

- 9 

Tanor 


... 


91,032 

92,948 

+ 2 

Bagmara 


... 


128,687 

125,397 

- 2 




















Singra contained a different area in 1872 and the preyont thanas o£ 
Naogaon, Mahadebpur ani Panehupnr are not identifiable in the census 
figures of 1872. 

21. These figures show the extraordinary difference in the progress of 
population .between the west and the south-east. The decadent area consists 
of Nator subdivision, Charghat and Puthia thanas. 

In an attempt to account for tho variations in density and the unequal 
progress in different parts of the district certain facts are indisputable. 

It is an accepted theory that population tends to increase to the limit of 
the moans of subsistence unless prevented by the operation of certain checks. 
In tho. west and north the population has not yot reached tho limit, in the 
centre the limit has been reached and in the south and east a serious check 
to the growth of population has come into operation. As we have no census 
figures before 1872 we do not know when the retrograde movement started. 
It is clear, however, that it Nator subdivision and in Charghat and Puthia 
thanas a serious check to population is operating at least since 1872. P; 
might be due to a decrease in the means ol subsistence, e.g. the decline in the 
silk industry or to the diminishing fertility of the land, two causes which 
have no doubt helped. These causes have operated equally in Boalia, 'l’anor 
and Bagmara. Jute has supplied a substitute for mulberry cultivation so 
there must, be some othor cause at work. 

Thero is no doubt that the bad climate of Nator subdivision and Puthia 
and Charghat thanas is the reason for the decadence of these areas, and we 
must assume that there has been a serious change for the worse in tho 
climate operating during the last forty years at least. 

The only healthy part of Nator subdivision is the north of Singra thana 
and that thana is the only one whose population has not decreased to an 
alarming extent. The change for the worse that has taken place in the 
drainage of the area probably accounts for the change in the climate and the 
deterioration in 'public health. The Atrai from the north, the Narad and the 
Baral from the Ganges used to be active streams. Now the Narad has dried 
up entirely, and the Baral and the Atrai systems are dying. The Eastern 
Bengal Railway embankment lias been built across the line of drainage. The 
impaired drainage possibly accounts for the prevalence of malaria in these, 
areas. Tho evil is cumulative. Owing to depopulation land, especially 
homestead, goes out of use and is quickly covered with jungle. Tanks and 
unrestrained vegetation breed mosquitoes and cause further disease and 
depopulation. 

Tho climate of the northern and western parts of the district is much 
better than that of the south and east. On the whole the healthiest area is 
Naogaon subdivision. The influence of climato therefore is very clearly 
shown in the growth of population. 

22. Tho people of Rajshahi livo on the direct produce of the soil. 
Population tends to increase first to the numbers necessary to exploit the 
soil and beyond that to the numbers which the soil can support. Tho Barind 
area was lately covered with jungle, and has now been almost entirely 
reclaimed. Tho demand for cultivators and low rent account for the 
increase of population in Godagari, Manda and Mahadebpur. The purely 
Barind area however is unpleasant to live in the hot weather and furnishes 
only one crop. Many cultivators livo in distant villages and visit their fields 
only at seed time and harvest. The population is therefore less than it 
might otherwise he. 

Tho population required for complete exploitation of the soil differs 
greatly in different parts of the district. Broadly speaking, the Barind and 
the deep hil areas are one crop area. Winter rice in the former caso trans¬ 
planted and in the latter case sown broadcast is the only crop. This crop 
occupies the husband man at seed time till the crop is in the ground and at 
harvest ; with occasional hired help one man can cultivate a large area. 

The land does not require a large permanent population. There are 
other areas where there are more varied harvests of crops requiring more 
intensive cultivation. As illustrations take Niamatpur and Raninagar and 
compare thorn with Naogaon. Niamatpur police-station in Manda thana is 
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purely Barind and Raninagar police-station, part of Panchupur, is almost 
entirely bil. In Niamatpur out of a net cropped area of 59,856 acres, 54,908 
acres grow winter rice. The twice cropped area is only 361 acres. In Rani¬ 
nagar out of a net cropped area of 47,046 acres 41,231 grows winter rice. 
The twice cropped area is about 2,000 acres. The bil area has an advantage 
over the Barind because the higher lands on the edges of the bils are suit¬ 
able for jute. Raninagar has 4,253 acres under jute while Niamatpur has 
less than 500. 

Other parts of the district ‘are more favoured. In Naogaon thana , in¬ 
cluding Badalgaehhi and Nandanali police-stations, the net cropped area is 
121,000 acres, but of this over 21,000 is twice cropped. There are 62,000 
acres under winter rice, 39,000 acres under jute, 9,000 acres under mustard, 
7,000 acres under wheat, barley and pulses, 5,000 acres growing fruit and 
vegetables, 2,000 acres growing potatoes and a similar area growing tobacco. 
Oanja, summer rice, sugarcane and spices each have an area of about 1,000 
acres. 

The variety of crops provides work at all times of the year for a large 
resident population. Extension of the twice cropped area and extension of 
the cultivation of jute or other valuable crops will requiro and provide for 
additional population. 

The population of Rajshahi does not lose by emigration. A cultivator 
does not turn to another occupation. He is not attracted by high wages to 
towns and industrial centres ; so long as the land will support him he stays 
at home and shares the paternal holding. The cultivating population there¬ 
fore increases far beyond the numbers necessary to cultivate the soil and the 
limit is the number of people the produce of the soil will support. In the 
wholo district there is one male agricultural worker for 3£ acres of cultivated 
land. Considered from the point of view of economic production of food¬ 
stuffs, there is too big a population. A considerably smaller number of 
workers could produce the same results. The cultivated area in Singra 
thana is about 160,000 acres, and the population being 120,000 the male 
agricultural workers who form 24 per cent, of the population number about 
29,000. In Bagmara thana estimating in the same way, there are 31,000 
agricultural workers with only 70,000 acres to cultivate. 

In Bagmara, 14,000 acres are .twice cropped against 9,000 in Singra 
and tlfere is more jute ; hence more work per acre is required in that area. 
At harvest time there is a flow of labour into Singra thana from places inside 
and outside the district, e.g., from Lalpur and the southern thanas where the 
winter rice crop is not a heavy one and from Murshidabad and Nadia. Even 
with all these mitigating factors the conclusion is irresistible that from an 
economic point of view cither Singra is under-populated or Bagmara is over- 
populated or both. 

If we assume that one man with his family can cultivate five acres of 
land—-and I do not think the assumption untrue—then we find that from the 
point of view of economic production Singra is slightly under-populated and 
Bagmara enormously over-populated. The cultivated area of the district 
being 1,238,515 acres, 247,703 adult workers are sufficient to cultivate it. 
This number of male workers moans, taking the present proportions, a popula¬ 
tion of only 1,032,100 instead of 1,489,675. This speculation leads us to the 
result that from the point of view of economic agricultural production with 
oxisting methods the district is over-populated to the extent of 30 per cent, 
and serves to illustrate the theories of Malthus that population tends to 
increase to the limit of the means of subsistence. The subdivision of holdings 
tends to roach a state where each cultivator has a holding whose produce just 
enables him and his family to live. This limit has been reached in some 
parts of India. The dangers of a condition where the cultivator eats all he 
grows and has no reserve to provide against the failure of a crop are evident. 

23. The Census tables shew that 81 per cent, of the people are directly 
dependent on agriculture as rent-receivers, rent-collectors, cultivators and 
agricultural labourers. If we add nondescript labourers and the number 
engaged in industries like rice-pounding and oil-pressing and in trade in 
agricultural produce, we get 90 per cent, of the population. 



The figures are as follows :— 

Percentage of population dependent directly— 


On agriculture 

tM 


81 

On fishing 

... 


1 

Industry and trade concerned with Agricultural products 


4 

Other industries 

> • ■ 


3-5 

Other trades ... 



•5 

Transport 

... 


1 

Public ser vices and professions 

... 


2 

Domestic service 

... 


•5 

Labourers (insufficiently described) 

* .• 

... 

r> 

Beggars, etc. 

... 

... 

1-5 


The insufficiently described labourers are certainly largely agricultural 
labourers. Transport is mainly transport of agricultural produce, it would 
be difficult to imagine a more purely agricultural tract. 

The industry and trade of the district are the minimum required to 
supply the needs of the people engaged in agriculture audio handle the 
produce. 

The figures of agricultural occupations are as follows :— 


• 

Workers. 

Dependents. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Bent-receivers 

Cultivators 

Rent-collectors 

Labourers 

3,946 

323,160 

3,317 

27,747 

1,828 

17,183 

flBWRy 

2*121 

10,639 

140,307 

4,366 

30,412 

16,404 

1,080,630 
7,683 
60,280 


Three hundred and fifty thousand male workers are available for the 
actual work of cultivation, it. is true that 50,000 of the cultivators have*non- 
agricultural occupations as well, but of non-agriculturists 14,369 have agri¬ 
cultural occupations and many of those whom the census report cUlssihcs as 
insufficiently described labourers, 27,905 in mtmber, are also available for 
agriculture. These additions and subtractions from tho milnber of agricul¬ 
tural workers may be taken to cancel one another and the number of male 
agricultural workers may be accepted as 350,000, being 46 per cent, of the 
male and 24 per cent, of tho total population. 

There are 1,238,515 acres of eultui’able land in the district. Each 
worker therefore has to cultivate 3£ acres. 17 per cent, of which bears 
two crops. One would think the supply of labour sufficient for the pur¬ 
pose, but nevertheless at harvest time there is a considerable influx of 
labourers from across the Padma and from the west. There is no immigra¬ 
tion when there is demand for labour for weeding the autumn rice and the 
jute crops and for retting jute. When the winter rice is ready for harvest 
tho cultivator is in a hurry to reap it and has the wherewithal to pay for 
extra labour. 

24. The caste distribution in the district is as follows :—Muhammadans 
77 percent., Hindus 21 per cent, and Animists 2 per cent. 

The d stribi t,ion varies in different lhanas. Muhammadans are most 
numerous in Bagraara where they form 93 per cent, of the population. The 
largest proportion of Hindus is found in Godagari where the figures are : 
Hindus 33 per cent., Muhammadans 46 per cent, and Animists 21 per cent. 

The Animists are San tails and Mundas from Sanlal Parganas and Ohota 
Nagpur. They came to clear the jungle and have settled in the Barind. 
There are older settlements of such people who have rapidly been Hinduized 
and are now generally known as Bunas. They came to supply labour for 
indigo and silk factories when every factory had its settlement of Bunas 
(Buna para). They still remain though the factories have gone They have 
a little cultivation and-find work readily in the fields. The urban population 
is small. There are only two towns in tho district—Rampur Boalia with a 
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population of 24,598 and Nator with 8,040. The urban population is not 
growing. In 1872 the population of these towns was 22,291 and 9,674, 
respectively. 

25. An agricultural community is not entirely self-supporting. The 
people have to be supplied with things like cotton cloth, kerosine oil, 
umbrellas, cigarettes, lanterns which the district does not produce. Export 
is confined to agricultural produce, pan loaf, mangoes and hides. Apart from 
tho ordinary cereals and pulsos there is considerable trado in jute, turmeric 
and gur. 

There is a jute pross at Atrai, a factory where sugarcane presses are 
repaired at Lakhanhati noar Malanchi and a rice mill near Rajshahi. These 
are all small enterprises. Resides them there are no industries beyond those 
required by a simple agricultural community. The blacksmith, carpenter, 
potter and oil pressor supply local needs. 

Indigo is no longer manufactured in the district. Th*re are now no 
silk factories. A few silk weavers in Gharghat still carry on on a small scale. 

26. In the interior of the district the villagers live an easy and contented 
life. The villages are almost independent of the outside world. The culti¬ 
vator goes twice a week to a market to bring salt, oil and vegetables, perhaps 
cloth. He never sees a stranger with ideas or manners different from his 
own. His ideas are purely domestic. He is hospitable and superstitious. 
He has no idea of any sort of public life. His amusements consist of 
religious festivals like tho Durga Puja and Muharram , marriage and funeral 
feasts. Sometimes he visits a fair if one is held near by. Among the Muha- 
madans who form the great bulk of the people music and merry-making are 
forbidden. There is little demand for education. The cultivator does not 
see the use of it. Being conservative, he discourages it becauso education 
makes a man despise the plough. He wants to become a clerk and of ton 
becomes a tout and a source of trouble in tho village. 

Hindus and Muhammadans live in amity together. The Muhammadans 
bear traces of their Hindu origin. They take an interest even an active part 
in ILi ndu festivals and pujas. Hindus send offerings to dargas and Muham¬ 
madans sacrifice goats to Kali. Names of Muhammadans are not always 
distinctively Muhammadan. 

Of recent years the Iledayati sect have made a protest against the pre 
vailing lack of orthodoxy. This- sect pays great attention to correctness in 
ceremony and ritual. They have the reputation of being turbulent people 
inclined to strife and of being too much observant of tho word and too little 
observant of the spirit of the Prophet’s teaching. 

There are headmen in each village known as Paramaniks or Mandals 
who wield considerable influence. They decide family disputes and represent 
the village before the landlord or public officers. They are intermediaries 
on occasions between the police and residents of the village. They are not 
always honest and often side with the za'mindar for personal gain. They are 
usually leniently treated by tho zamindars in exacting contributions or 
enhancement of rent. 


PART 2. 

The Economic Condition of the cultivating classes. 

27. At the last Census cultivators and their dependents numbered 
1,080,650. The gross produce of the soil 1 have valued at Rs. 7,95,58,000. 
A little of this is produced on land in the direct possession of rent-receivers 
and non-cultivators. Landlords in Rajshahi are few in number, and the 
big landlords have little land in their own possession. The value of the gross 
produce of the land is ovor Rs. Vi per head on the number of cultivators and 
their dependents. Major Jack estimated the domestic budget of a family in 
comfort in Faridpur to be about Its. 50 per head. I n order to make a com¬ 
parison with Major Jack’s figures we must first deduct from the gross produce 
of the district the amount paid to labourers and the cost of seed. There are 
28,000 local labourers ami some immigrants. We may allow thirty lakhs 
for this. Cost oi seed may average Re. 1-8 an acre, say about Rs. 18,10,000. 
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Making these deductions each member, of an agricultural family has Rs. 6b 
per head. Averages are deceptive where there are extremes at either end 
of the scale. In Rajshahi, however, the cultivating population is extra¬ 
ordinarily homogeneous. 

28. The Rajshahi cultivator is a man of much leisure. In the first 
place natural conditions insure this. Out of 1,258,595 acres only 218,719 
acres bear two crops. The one cropped area bears winter rjee almost 
entirely. Whether this is transplanted or sown broadcast, work is confined 
to four or five months in the year. In the second place the average cultiva¬ 
tor has not enough land to keep him fully employed evon in the working 
season. For each agricultural worker, including labourers, there are about 3£ 
acres of ploughed land in the district. A man could cultivate unaided 
except by his family at least five acres. 

This fact is of great economic significance. I contrast tho position of a 
man who cultivator teu bighas of land with that of a man who cultivates 
fifteen bighas. Assume that each has three persons dependent on him. 
The gross income of the man cultivating ten bighas is about Rs. 213. There 
are four persons in a Rajshahi family. Wo may assume that Rs. 45 per 
head is the sum required for their maintenance in comfort. Major Jack’s 
figure, excluding rent and purchase of cattle and boat, is a little less, but 
prices have risen greatly, and this sum represents a lower standard 
of comfort than Major Jack’s figure. Rupees 180 is requirod to maintain the 
cultivator and his family. Wo have to add for seed Rs. 5, depreciation on 
upkeep of cattle and agricultural implements Rs. 15, rent lls. 13. There is 
therefore no surplus. 

A man cultivating fifteen bights has a gross income of Rs. 320. The 
expenditure necessary to keep himself and his family in comfort is also 
Rs. 180. Seed costs Rs. 8 ; maintenance of cattle and agricultural implements 
say Rs. 20 and his rent is about Rs. 20, so his total necessary expenditure 
is Rs. 228 and he has a clear surplus of Rs. 92 to spend on luxuries. It 
follows from these figures that a cultivator who has only ten bighas cannot 
afford to pay a higher rent than about Re. 1-5-0 a bigha without lowering 
his standard of comfort and that ton bighas is about tho minimum holding 
at that rent with which a fair standard of comfort can be maintained. 
Average legal rent in Rajshahi is lie. 1-1 a bigha but four annas has to be 
added for abwabs. 

29. It was decided in 1865 in tho great rent, case that rent in Bengal 
is “ that portion of the gross produce calculated in money to which the zamin- 
dar is entitled according to the custom of the country.” It will make the 
distinction between customary and economic rent clear if we attempt to 
ascertain the economic rent in a simple hypothetical case. I have assumed 
that fifteen bighas is an economic bolding for a Rajshahi cultivator—in other 
words that it is tho maximum he and his family can cultivate unaided. This 
and the other assumptions already made enable us lo estimate the economic 
rent of uniform average land, i.e ., land which produces gross produce worth 
Rs. 64 an acre. Economic rent is avhat remains after deducting from the 
gross produce the wages of labour and a sum to cover the profits, including 
interest and depreciation on all capital used in the cultivation of tho land. We 
may be liberal and take as wages of tho cultivator and his family the sum 
required to maintain them in comfort, i.e., Rs. 180. This sum, interest and 
profit on capital (Rs. 20) and cost ol seed (Rs. 8) deducted from Rs. 320 leave 
Rs. 112 as the economic rent of fifteen bighas, i.e., about Rs. 7-8 a bigha. 

This seems a large sum when the customary rent plus ahivab is only 
Re. 1-5. It compares favourably, however, with tho value of a half produce 
rent, which is tho nearest we get to a pure competitive rent for agricultural 
land in tho complicated Indian conditions. In the hypothetical case to which 
our figures relate the ownership of tho soil as measured by the amount of 
rent appropriated by each is divided between tho occupancy raiyat on the one 
hand, and on the other hand the landlords and the State, in the proportion of 
Rs. 6-3 to Rs. 1-5. If the land is in tho proprietor’s own possession and is 
not encumbered by any raiyati interest, thou before effecting a settlement with 
a raiyat the proprietor will demand from him a sum of money which represents 
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the price of the proprietory interest which the raiyat will acquire. This is 
called salami. Economically considered, salami in a raiyati settlement is 
the capitalized value of the difference between the economic rent and the 
customary rent. An annual payment of Es. 6/-3 capitalized at 12^ per cent, 
is about, Rs. 50 which is quite a reasonable salami for a bigha of good land 
in a moderately convenient locality. 

The return on agriculture is divisible into wages of labour, profits on 
capital and rent. A cultivator with ten bighas of land has a gross return of 
Rs. 213. We assumed that a man and his family cultivating 15 bighas are 
fully occupied and earn wages of Rs. 180. The cultivator of ten bighas is not 
fully occupied and he earns as wages ten-fifteenths of Rs. 180 or Rs. 120 
Profits on capital which include return of the seed and interest and deprecia¬ 
tion on the implements and stock are assumed to be Rs. 20. The balance is 
rent, Rs. 73. He pays Rs. 13 to the landlord and himself appropriates Rs. 60 
of the economic rent of the land. Because he pays away as the customary 
rent only a small fraction of the economic rent of the land he can live in 
comfort with abundant leisure. The cultivators are peasant proprietors. 
Not only do they earn wages in cultivating the land, but also appropriate five- 
sixths of the rent or unearned surplus produce of the soil. In ancient times 
rents were naturally low because the demand was for cultivators and not for 
land. The low rates of rent were sanctioned by custom and their conti¬ 
nuance has been of necessity protected by law. Practically a raiyat's rent 
can only vary with a change in the value of money ; expressed in terms of 
the staple crops his rent is unalterable. Naturally the landlord is continually 
striving to get a larger and larger share of tbo rent or surplus produce of the 
■land. He has many advantages in the struggle. The relation of landlord 
and tenant is not governed by pure freedom of contract. In Rajshahi 
landlords wield a sort of sovereign power dispensing justice and imposing 
taxes. The law endeavours to keep rent at the old customary level. Custom 
overrides the law and enables the landlord to impose many illegal exactions. 
In some ways custom with the sanction of the law operates to limit the raiyat's 
rights in his holding. By custom a raiyat in Rajshahi may not cut down 
trees on his holding. Ho cannot transfer his holding without his landlord’s 
consent so that when he wishes to transfer ho can get only about three- 
fourths of its price, the rurhaining one-fourth has to be paid to the landlord 
to obtain his consent to the transfer. 

When a proprietor gets his land into his own possession free of occu¬ 
pancy rights, e.g., on failure of heirs or on purchase in execution of a decree, 
his property in the land is complete (subject to the liability of the land for 
Government revenue). Ho does one of two things—either sells the raiyati 
right in the land subject to a customary rent for as large salami as he can 
get or else he lots the land on a halE produce rent. The law does not forbid 
him to let the land at a money rent equal to the full competitive rent, but it 
is never done in Rajshahi with agricultural land nor elsewhere so far as I 
know. 

30. Custom, however, sanctions a half produce rent and by taking a half 
produce rent the landlord usually gets more than tho economic rent of the 
land. In the case of the fifteen bighas holding mentioned above the landlord 
would take produce worth Rs, 160, but would possibly boar tho cost of seed 
and supply the capital. His net, return would therefore be Rs. 132 which is 
twenty rupees or four rupees an acre more than the economic rent. The 
tenant would receive produce worth Rs. 160 in return for his labour instead 
of Rs. 180. Those figures are of course hypothetical and prove nothing; 
each actual case would have to be examined on its merits. 

When land is let on a produce rent it has been debated whether the 
cutivator is a raiyat or morely a labourer. The practical test adopted for the 
pur| ;ose of a record-of-rights is this : if he cultivates with his own plough 
and cattle he is a raiyat ; if the landlord supplies plough and cattle he is a 
labourer. Economically it is clear that if he is paying a rent equal to the 
economic rent his raiyati interest in tho land is worth exactly nothing. He 
gets out of the land wages for his labour and a return for the capital if any 
which he supplies and nothing else. In the conditions of free movement of 
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labour which an economist assumes ho would lose nothing by giving up 
tho land and working for wages elsewhere. If his produce rent is more than 
the economic rent his inforest in the land is worth less than nothing. 
Assuming the amount ho pays is a fair competitive rent, it is possible toarguo 
that the system of produce rents is economically beneficial. Tho tenant must 
cultivate at least fifteen bighas if he wants to earn sufficient to keep him in 
comfort. 1 ho land is cultivated economically by the necessary minimum 
number of bands ; there is a larger surplus of grain because there is no 
surplus idle populal ion to food. The usual argument against, the system is 
that the tenant does not take the trouble to cultivate the land properly 
because ho does not appropriate the full result of his labour. On the other 
hand if he does not do a full day’s work, automatically ho will not get a full 
day’s wages. The system of high produce rents however is not to bo 
judged on economic grounds alone. 

In Rajshahi 38,71)3 occupancy raiyats cultivate 38,929 acres and 4,846 
non-occupancy raiyats cultivate 5,308 acres on half produce rents. The* 
system has a small hold in the district. The average holding on produce 
rent is very small. Tho tenants are labourers and others either with no land 
or with very small holdings who need more land to keep them occupied. 


PART 3. 

Relations between landlord and tenant. 

31. In tho big estates of the district the landlord wields over his tenants 
a very complete authority ; the submission or subservience of the tenants 
is the most remarkable featur'd of relations between landlord and tenant 
in this district. 

The power of the landlord lias a hisiorial origin ; till comparatively 
recent times tho zamindar was tho only representative in the mufassal of 
the central authority. Tho zamindar dispensed justice, was responsible for 
the peace, and was the agency by which the demands of the central Govern-* 
meet, in tho form of land revenue and abwabs, wove passed on to the 
cultivator. A few quotations will describe the judicial and police powers 
of zamindars in tho earlier years of the British administration. 

In a letter from M o Goinmiftoe of Circuit to the Council at Fort William, 
dated at Cossimbazar, !.5th August 1772. enclosing a plan for tho administra¬ 
tion of justice, we find the following remarks about zamindari courts :— 

“Another great and capital defect” in the existing Civil and Crimina 
Courts “is the want of a substitute or subordinate jurisdiction for the distri¬ 
bution of justice in such parts of tho province as lie out of their reach, which 
in effect confines their operations to a circle extending, but a very small 
distance beyond tho bounds of tho city of Murshidabad... 

This defect is not, however, left absolutely without: a remedy—the zam¬ 
indar farmers, siiedars and other officers of the revenue, assuming that power 
for which no provision is made by the laws of tho land, but which in whatever 
manner it is exercised is preferable to a total anarchy. It will, however, be 
obvious that tho judical authority, lodged in the hands of men who gain 
their livelihood by t he profits on the collections of the revenue, must unavoid¬ 
ably bo converted to sources of private emolument, and in effect tho greatest 
oppressions of the inhabitants owe their origin to this necessary evil.” 

The recognition of the defect was soon followed by measures to cure it. 

In the Decennial Settlement Regulation zamindars and all landlords “are 
prohibited from taking cognizance of or interfering in matters or causes 
coming within the jurisdiction of tho courts of Civil Judicature or the Magis¬ 
trates, under pain of being liable to the payment of such fine to Government 
and damages to the party injured as tho Court of Judicature in which they 
may bo prosecuted for the act may deem it proper to impose and award.” 

This provision is still in forco. In tho first Icabuliyat executed by 
Ra ja Ram Krishna on loth March 1791 for t he Decennial Settlement of tho 
Rajshahi estate one of dio terms was that on no account should the zamindar 
interfere in civil or criminal matters. 

E 
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Til t,ho 72nd paragraph of tho Amended Code of Regulations relative to 
the Decennial Settlement approved by the Governor-General in Council on 23rd 
November 1791, the landlords are declared responsible for the peace of their 
districts as heretofore, but in tho Regulations for tho police of the Collector- 
ship of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa passed on 7th December 1792, Government 
officers are given exclusive control of the police of the country, and landlords 
and farmers are directed to discharge their 'police establishments and for¬ 
bidden to entertain any in future. To the present day some of tho big 
zamindars in Rajsbahi exorcise powers which improved administration should 
have rendered obsolete. 

In the big estates civil disputes among tenants, and criminal matters 
also, are as a rule first taken to the zamindar or his agent. In some estates 
the tenants are under orders to come to the zamindar before going to the 
police or the courts. In quarrels about possession the zamindar is in a good 
position lo decide, and disposes expeditiously and satisfactorily of many 
petty disputes. Offenders are brought in by the estate peons and process 
fees are realized. Finos are inflicted which go into the estate accounts under 
the head “ ba,jo jama.” Corporal punishment is inflicted—the rehab dal is 
well-known in parts of Rajshahi. There is sometimes a system of appeal 
from the Naib to the Manager and from him to tho zamindar himself. 
Decisions are, as a rule, just and the exercise of judicial functions is taken 
seriously by the zamindar as a duty which his position involves. 

The exercise of judicial functions has an important place in the zamindar 
system, and for that reason is jealously preserved. This exercise of authority 
keeps tho power of the zamindar before the eyes of his tenants, and is a 
valuable aid to discipline within the estate ; for this reason tenants are 
forbidden to go to the courts without first approaching the zamindar. Tho 
system has its advantages. It provides justice accessible, speedy and cheap, 
and is suited to tho needs and satisfies tho desires of a simple community. 
It has obvious dangers as a method of oppression both directly, when the 
interests of the landlord or his servants are involved, and indirectly because 
it. confirms the tenant in his belief in the sovereignty of his landlord and puts 
5 stamp of finality on manifold oppressions. 

By nature tho cultivator is submissive. IIo submits to the order of 
things that he has known all his life and which existed in his father’s time 
When the landlord announces that ho requires a contribution from bis tenants 
on the occasion of a daughter’s marriage the raiyal pays. Such exactions 
have lieoii the custom from time immemorial. That the law makes such 
exactions illegal oven il known to him makes no difference. lie knows that 
the landlord is powerful and rich. lie dreads the consequences of refusal and 
would never dream of becoming a martyr to the principles of tho Bengal 
Tenancy Act. 

A big landlord with a properly organized staff and unlimited means is 
obviously in a very strong possession in dealing with the tenants. There is 
evidence that the rait/ata are becoming aware of the advantage of combination 
and that the landlord is aware of this danger. Combined opposition is how¬ 
ever a last resort, llviyats have no resources beyond their raii/ali interest 
in their holdings. They do not save money. Their holdings constitute their 
sole capital. A light moans that, win or lose, they encroach on their capital 
and may be ruined. Loss of land means permanent submersion. When tho 
landlord wants to enhance his rents he takes measures to prevent combination, 
lie influences certain influential tenants in the village by giving them prefer¬ 
ential treatment or even directly by presents and bribes. It is their duty fo 
see that there is no organized opposition and their task is usually easy 
enough. The raiyat is inclined to pay and avoid trouble. 

32. In these circumstances the case with which a landlord can enhance 
rents is remarkable. The ordinary raiyats ’ conception of the law about 
enhancement of rents is very vague. He thinks that ho is bound to submit 
to an enhancement of two annas in tho rupee every fifteen years. If there 
has beon no enhancement for a long time, lie will submit to a larger enhance¬ 
ment. Tho most, fruitful method of getting illegal enhancements in the 
district has been through change of the standard of measurement. There are 
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uume reus in stances. 


The ease of tho Brikutsa Instate illustrates the 


submis¬ 


sion of tho tenants. A. I unit, twenty years ago tlio Brikutsa Estate oarriocl out 
a survey using the standard bigha in place of an older and larger bigha. 
Areas enormously increased and m the new rent-roll which followed, raiyats' 
rents were correspondingly increased. During settlement operations the 
matter* was examinee and the rents wore cut down. Tho landlord then went 


to the Civil Court to get a declaration that tho standard bigha prevailed, hut 
in those cases which the tenants contested ho was unsuccessful, lie got an 
ex parte decree in some uneontested cases. After final publication, lie brought 
eases under soction l('6 to contest the recorded rent relying on those exparte 
decrees. The tenants did not appear to light the cases ; but when 1 declined 
to accept tho decrees as conclusive proof of tho standard of measurement and 
required the landlord to prove that the unit of measurement used in the last 
survey was tho same is that, used in the earlier surveys, he withdrew all his 
eases both under section 1 (Mi and section l()f>. As the tenants are in distress 


owing to the. floods in this area in It) 18 and at the best of times are in awe of 
the landlord, there is little chance of their withstanding his illegal demands. 


In the. Kusumhi Estate general enhancements were made many years ago 
by changing the standard of measurement and by arbitrarily enhancing rates. 
Tho rates of rent, in I'amdama village before 1280 B.S. for the classes of land 
known as Kb oil, tin ri, and Dkani were. Its. 5, Its. 1-1, and annas 8 a bigha ; now 
tlmy are Its. 15-8, Its. 8-1-1, ami lie. I to Ito. 1-5 a bigha respectively. After 
this onhancement in rates was made, there was a measurement in .1802 11.8., 
when the area of the /illage increased from 602 to 881 bighas almost certainly 
owing to a change in the size of the bigha. Again village Sidhali in Thana 
Bnraigram was measured in 1310 II.8., and found to be 2,880 bighas. Tho last 
surveys had been in 1202 and 1272 when the village measured 1,250 bighas. 
It was admitted to mo by the landlord’s representative that there had been a 
change in the unit. used. 

Enhancements of rent are almost invariable after tho partition and after 
the purchase or lease of an estate. In Tahorpur Pargana after the partition 
in 11)12 tho landlord s made a new null-roll introducing a now classification 
and rates and using the standard bigha. The rates introduced did not differ 
much from those prevailing in surrounding villages of Laslikarpur Pargana, 
but as there had been no enhancements in Tahorpur for many years, the result 
was an enormous enhancement. Some rents wore doubled even trebled. The 


landlords had an anxious time he fore the tenants were induced to accept these 
rates. The paramaniks or headmen wore won over by granting them pre¬ 
ferential rates. Very great severity was used against a few men who tried to 
stand out, and might I avo led the tenants in general opposition. Though this 
was carried out so soon before the settlement operations, the tenants were not 
cvigar to contest tho now rents in the settlement courts. Possibly they consi¬ 
dered thorn not unfair because, there had been no enhancement for many years 
previously and their rents had been below the prevailing rate. Whore the 
question arose in some villages, the raiyats readily compromised when the 
landlord offered a reduction of one anna in (lie rupee. 


A very common device in tho district after making a survey and enhanc¬ 
ing the rates is to keep part of the enhancement in abeyance for a time under 
the name “ Mauktif hajat.” In Brinduhanpur in Baraigram belonging to 
Nator Chota Taraj there was an enhancement of rates in 1295 B.8. The rate 
for paddy lan l was raised from Rs. 1-1 to lis. 1-7, Khod from Rs. 8 to Rs. 10, 
Palau and Bamboo from Rs. 4 to Rs. 5, Sari from Rs. 2 to Rs. 2-8 and 
Thatching grass from Rs. 1-1 to Rs. 2-8. The rent-roll became Rs. 1,039 odd, 
but only Rs. 886 was collected, the rest, being noted in the rent-roll and rent 
receipts as held in abeyance. In 1296, on a lease being given, an ejardari 
abuuib was imposed of two annas in the rupee which was incorporated in the 
rent in 1812 Next year a new rout-roll was made and the rates imposed in 
1295 were demanded in full. We find the same device in village Bharaipur. 
The patnidar collects say Rs. 7 from a tenant. Tho rent receipt shows : rout 
Rs. 18 : Mnih[f or abatement Rs. 6 : net rent Rs. 7. When the patnidar gave 
the village in dar-patni to t he Raja of Dighapatiya, the latter collected tho 
whole rent and gave n ) abatement. 

E 2 
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The Midnapore Zamindari Company purchased a patni of Barilabari 
Tahiti Jaipur and other villages iti 1900. The rents wore at once enhanced 
and a survoy was begun. When the now rent-roll which followed the survey 
was completed the holdings were reassessed at high rates, the result being a 
further enhancement in 1912 e.y. a rent of 11s. 22 became ils. 45 in 1910 and 
Us. 52 in 1912. The tenants were unwilling to produce their old rent receipts 
and to dispute the legality of the new rents. Often one co-sharer who is 
more powerful than his follows collects as his separate share of the rent a 
sum much greater than his share in the estate entitles him to, e. g., in 
Amarpur in Lai pur the collections of one half sharer are to those of the other 
as live is to three. 

33. The following correspondence gives an account of the abwabs that 
existed in the north of the present district of Bajshahi in 1788 and explains 
the reason of their existence. The resident of Malda used to get silk cloth 
for the Company’s investment from weavers in the north of Bajshahi district, 
and he complained to the Collector of Dinajpur of exactions from weavers 
by the Collectors of Revenue. 

“ 1 find that the primary rent or assul jumma for an equal quantity of 
weavor’s lands equals and ofttimes exceeds that of the raiyats ; next follows 
the article of sabec cabiana or old taxes which is added to the former. 1 very 
much desired to obtain an analysis of this head, but was told by the officers 
that they had no means of affording it. They informed me however that the 
taxes which had stood separately in the accounts wore by Davy Singh, 
when he assumed the farm of Dinajpur, thus compounded and denomi¬ 
nated.” He goes on “ the weavers pay a Ichurtcha three months ” and the 
raiyats pay a Ichurtcha dehrea or six months, and heroin I understand lies 
the difference between the case of the weavers and the raiyat. The one pays 
15 months’ rent and the other 18 for in all the succeeding abwabs, which from 
that time to this has been year by year added to their rout under the 
names of ham wuzzun, najay, tajfat ham wuzzun, mothote , mangan f month, 
mangun hessarat ham wuzzun , sadder habboola, ojardary , and batta they 
appear to have fared alike. All these taxes I have mentioned appear on the 
accounts both of weavers and raiyats for the last Bengali year 1194 wherein 
they paid besides over and above dahoity khurcha or contribution to reimburse 
the robbery at Jagarnath Factory, tahulimiliny or deficiency of pargana, 
chahlahar deb Ichurtcha amounting to about two annas per rupee which three 
taxes arc, except the first, the officers tell mo, to be brought rigidly to account 
and collected as part of the jama this year, agreeable to the established 
custom of never relinquishing what has on any pretence been collected in one 
year the following. 

1 shall not make any comment on this system, but only request to know 
if it is authorized by the superior department as an imposition of the native 
collectors in the mufassal.” 

The Collector of Dinajpur replies on 12th May 1789 :— 

‘ The taxos stated by the Resident at Malda as being exactions made 
from the weavers are not novel. It has been customary since, and for years 
prior to, 1 he Company's accession to t he Dewany to institute taxes in order 
to make up the annual deficiencies in the mufassal jama, which constantly 
fluctuates from the raiyats in general cultivating under fictitious names, 
stating false desertions at the commencement, of the year, and, in collusion 
with the fanner and under officers of the villages, obtaining annual remission; 
this being notoriously the case, the zaniindars or others under contract to 
Government to pay a fixod jama could not make good their engagements or 
defray the expenses of their respective zamindaris if faxes were not levied to 
make good the deficiencies, and annually consolidating a part or the whole of 
the taxes with the jama is always attempted with a viow to keep the assets 
to one standard ; but the deficiencies from the practices already recited never 
failing to arise from the yearly renewal of the mufassal settlement frequently 
compels the zaniindars to make up and Jive upon the district and the aggre¬ 
gate receipts from the raiyats for these three years past have boon no more 
than sufficient to make good the revenue to Government and defray the 
necessary expenses of the zamindari 
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Tho commonest of tho ahwahs is known as grain kharcho,. 'J'ho expendi¬ 
ture incurred by the estate on account of part of I,lie pay and expenses of the 
local stall, and on account of entertainments at the punyaha is distributed 
among the villages concerned and levied at so much per rupee in the rent. 
Besides this there is a regular tariff for writing receipts, for the food of the 
landlords’ peons when they visit a village, for a statement of a raiyat's 
account for religious ceremonies performed by the landlord or his staff. 
Tenants are sometimes taxed by the landlord to maintain his horses or 
elephants. In places the tenant has to pay marriage foes and a fee for using 
a pallet. Imposts for making or maintaining schools, roads or hospitals are 
very common, and are comparatively unobjectionable, but it is worth noting 
that a landlord’s munificience is often based directly on illegal exactions from 
his tenants. i 

There is another class of ahwah which is imposed on occasion of some 
special expenditure by tho landlord. Tho commonest occasions for this 
hhi-ksha or manqan as it is called are the expensive ceremonies which 
occur in a Hindu household on occasion of marriage, death, first taking of rice, 
or assumption of the sacred thread. Some landlords attempted to make a 
collection to defray the cost of their expenses in connection with tho settle¬ 
ment operations. Building a house and purchasing elephants are common 
occasions. One landlord made a special collection from his tenants to meet the 
cost of the education of his son as a barrister in England. Tho same landlord 
levied two annas in the rupee in one village to meet the cost of certain civil 
suils and criminal cast s about the property. lie noted the amount but kept it 
separatoin his rent receipts for some years. Tho tenants understood it to be a 
temporary exaction. The landlord however was successful in rent suils 
brought after it had been collected for three years in realizing it as enhanced 
rent. Theso extraordinary imposts arc becoming less common in the big 
estates of tho district. 

Nanda Kumar Sarkar of Mirzapur Digha in Natov by a registered agree¬ 
ment took in farm certain patni and dar-ytalni tenures in Tauzis lf>80, 16411 and 
1637 on an annual payment of Bs. 4,083. Tho gross rent-roll of the tenures 
is Lis. 3,841-1). The farmer has therefore to extort from iho tenants 
Lis. 212 in addition to their legal rent before lie begins to make any profit 
for himself. Tho tenants say lie realizes from six to eight annas in the 
rupee in excess of the legal rent. 

Sometimes a landlord threatens to make a survey and a now rent-roll 
and obtains a special contribution from the raiyats by promising not to do so. 
In one case an imposition of three annas in tho rupee had been exacted for 
twenty-five years under the name “ Jarijt Mauhufi baridobasti ,.” This payment 
was not included in rent, receipts and was not sued for in ront suits. 

In another case one of tho chief landlords of the district levied a largo 
sum on a newly acquired property without any of the usual excuses saying 
that the imposition was in lieu of an enhancement of rent. 

In the big and well managed estates the amount of alnoabs is as a rule 
definitely fixed and tahsildars who are discovered extorting more arc punished. 

I u one estate the prescribed amount is said to he four and a quarter annas 
in tho rupee distributed as follows : Three pies for a school, three pies 
for a dispensary, one anna three pies for the ('state and two and a half annas 
divided among the staff'after deducting the cost of the punyaha. In another 
estate the amount is fixed at three and a half annas in the rupee, of which 
three annas arc divided amongst the sadar and mvjnsml ami a, three pies are 
for the cost of the punyaha, and three pies said to ho for supplying fowls, 
etc., to the managers. 

From a business point of view, the Midnaporo Zaimndari Company’s 
Estates are the best managed in the district.. The Company does not levy 
mangan or hhiksha and does not, sliaro in the annual ahwub. These are 
definitely limited and exactions by the rent collectors beyond the recognised 
amount are severely punished because they breed trouble among the tenants. 
Apart from the cost of tho annual punyaha practically the whole of the ahwah 
is divided among tho clerical st aff at headquarters and in the villages. There 
are some other estates whore t.he ahwahs are limited and entirely distributed 
among the collecting staff. This is probably tho best, way to deal with ahwahs 
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from a practical business point of view, to recognize and limit the payments. 
But it is no use without proper supervision. The fault of course lies with the 
tenant because abwabs arc definitely illegal and lie need not pay. But it is 
difficult for him to refuse to pay these customary taxes. At present an 
individual could not resist the forces which the landlord’s servants could 
bring against him ; in timo education,public opinion, power of combination 
may enable the tenants to resist. Tho amount collected in abwabs each year 
is enormous. It is not an over estimate to put it at twenty-five per cent, of 
tho raiyats 1 routs. On this estimate twelve lakhs of rupees each year in 
addition to the rent is collected from the raiyats of tho district, a sum greater 
than the land revenue assessed on the whole district. 

34. There are a few cases in which the tenants have combined to resist 
enhancements of rent or other forms of exaction. 

About tho year 1880 the zamindar of Dubalhati in Naogaon sub division 
aroused active discontent among the tenants by illegal exactions and an 
attempt to obtain an enormous enhancement on the ground of increase in 
area. Ho succeeded in making a moderate enhancement in 1880, and the 
enhanced rents were paid for three years, further demands caused trouble. 
Tho tenants complained of exactions that more than doubled their rent and of 
interference with their marriage customs and social arrangements as well as of 
tho enhancement of rent. The authorities intervened and a survey was ordered 
to be made and a reoord-of-riglits prepared. The question of the legality 
of the landlord’s enhancement of rent was fought at great length. 

The interesting point about this light between landlord and tenant is the 
close combination among tho tenants which enabled them to withstand a 
powerful landlord. The combination still exists and came into operation 
during tho present settlement in the dispute about the lands which grow 
boro paddy. In tho period of nearly 30 years since the settlement of the 
estate the landlord has not enhanced rents or exacted any of tho usual 
abwabs. 

In an estate in Walia Thana the landlords tried to realize enormously 
enhanced rents on the basis of entries made by them in partition papers, 
flic tenants combined and the landlords collected no rents for years. This is 
not, one of the powerful estates. In Oihi l)arsa there was an enhancement 
in 1303 B. 8., after a survoy and regular rent-roll. In 1314 the landlord who 
is non-resident tried to impose another three annas in the rupee. Tho tenants 
objected and stopped payments. The Naib started measures of coercion and 
the tenants socurod him in his office and burned him. 

The cultivators of Uajshahi hare to be goaded to an extraordinary degree 
before they resort to any effective means of resistance. During settlement 
innumerable instances of illegal enhancement of rent came to light. It was 
often difficult to get evidence because the tenants would not produce old rent 
receipts. If evidence was clear tho enhancements were cut down at attesta- 
tation, but the tenants were always unwilling to fight and usually the slightest 
concession by the landlord resulted in a compromise. The same tendency is 
visible in cases for enhancement of rent after final publication. 

35. The bigger estates have an elaborate system of registers. The basi 8 
of the whole is the survoy chitha containing a specification of the area, class 
and owner of each plot. From this is prepared the khatian of each tenant 
giving a list of all his plots, and the jamabandi or rent-roll. These papers 
are prepared at long intervals. They are not properly kept up to date, except 
when a tenant applies for mutation and pays the salami demanded. Cluingos 
by inheritance are not noted and old names persist in tho landlord’s rent-roll 
long after the owners have died. 

The headquarters and local establishment are distinct. Tho mufassal or 
tahsildari establishment consists of a tahsildar and three or four mandals. 
Sometimes in a big mufassal Icachhari there is a Naib with a staff of muharrirs, 
peons and mandals. The mandals are variously remunerated. Sometimes they 
have service lands, and sometimes they got a small monthly pay not exceed¬ 
ing Us. 4. The mandal is an intelligent and trusted tenant, lie has to summon 
tenants to tho Icachhari. carry letters and use his influence to secure good 
collections. The peons arc attached to the sadar establishment and are 
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depute 1 to the mujassal as required. They are often up-country men ami 
sometimes Bengali lathials. The pay does not exceed Its. 5 a month. In 
addition the poou gets a lixed fee from the tenants whom ho is sent tc 
summon. 

The pay of a tahsUdar varios from Ids. 2 to list. 10 a month. Sometimes 
he gets a eommissicn on collections. They universally collect tahiri foi 
granting receipts at about one anna in the rupee and get part of the consoli¬ 
dated g rainy a kharcho, for their food and clothes. The following papers are 
kept by the tahsildars in the mufassal :— 

Tauzi kisab or kharcha hisah, a lodger with a page for the account of each 
raiyat. 

AindamW aily collection book. 

Kent receipts. 

Jama kharach. cash-book showing daily receipts and expenditure. 

Jama wasil bra, a detailed account of rent assossed, collected and in 
arrears, prepared at the end of the year and then sent to the head office. 

Jai balci or an car list. 

Jrshal or chainn book sent with despatches to headquarters. 

At the head office the following Registers are kept :— 

Shumar or principal cash-book. 

llokarh -cash book kept by the treasurer ( khajanchi). 

Ekjai jama wasil bald compiled from the jama wasil baki sent in by catch 
tahsildar. 

Ekjai arroar list similarly compiled. 

Sadar tauzi hisah shews the demand and the collection in each tauzi, 
village by village, compiled from the tahsildars’ returns. 

The sadar establishment, consists of the Manager, Damn or Naib and 
various departmental clerks, treasurer, tauzi navis, shumar navis, jama 
navis and amins. 

The registers form a complete if complicated record of transactions 
They arc maintained with some regularity in most of the big estates and with 
the greatost regularity by the Midnapore Zamindari Company. 

Kent receipts arc generally given to tenants. Few omissions wore 
discovered during the settlement. Sumo landlords insist on taking a signature 
of thumb impression in the counterfoil from the tenant to whom a receipt is 
granted. 

Estates in the district are fairly well managed. In small estates whore 
the landlord combines his office of landlord with the profession of money¬ 
lender the tenants are bled. Where there is an absentee landlord, the tenanats 
may be for a time at the mercy of an unscrupulous naib as in tho Kasimbazar 
property. Rut the managers of big estates realize that they must depend on 
business methods for good results. They chiefly fail in adequate supervision 
oi a dishonest mufassal stall'. Tho old-fashioned method of management was 
to depend on the extraordinary ab/oabs known as bhiksha and mangan to meet 
heavy capital expenditure Kents were allowed to remain at a low level, ft 
is much better policy more profitable to tho landlord in the long run and 
loss burdensome on the raii/ats, to increase rents gradually as the law allows 
and to abolish extraordinary ahwahs. Such impositions owing to their weight 
and uncertainty are very burdensome on tho cultivators who seldom have any 
reserve to meet unforeseen calls. 

The raiyat appreciates freedom from arbitrary exactions though ho resists 
an increase of rent which is permanent with more vigour than ho resists a tem¬ 
porary contribution. He very greatly appreciates ready access to his landlord 
when he has a grievance or is in trouble. In a big estato managed on buinoss 
lines arbitrary exactions by the zamindar as opposed to the regular abwab are 
becoming more rare. The chief danger is from the subordinate staff. If the 
raiyat has ready access to the proprietor or a responsible officer this danger is 
minimized. Tho daily court held by the proprietor or manager is one of the 
most important elements in estate management. Jt, preserves the personal 
bond between the estate and the tenants which the latter so much value and 
gives the management an insight not otherwise easily obtainable into the affairs 
of his people. This is I horoughly recognized by the Midnapore Zamindar 
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Company. Their management is strict, but thoy endeavour to restrain 
the extortionate tendencies o£ tlioir servants. Their rents are continually 
being pushod as high as expediency allows. 'There are no extraordinary exac¬ 
tions and the annual contributions are limited. Rents are exacted with tho 
utmost regularity and there are penalties and punishments unknown to the 
Tenancy Act ; but the raiynts know their obligations and are secure provided 
they fulfil them. Arroars of rent are trilling compared with other estates. 
In none of the other estates are the methods so business-liko. There is not 
tho same Supervision. Papers are not so regularly kopt. Where management 
is less strict and rents lower, the tenants are seldom any better off because 
they pay in other ways. Instances however are not wanting where the 
servants of tho Zatnindan Company are very extortionate. A dishonest agent 
whom the tenants consider to be backed by the power of the Company has 
groat opportunities for extortion till discovered by the manager. 

Management in Government Estates under the Collector is defective in 
two respects, Estatos are under-assessed and tilings are Jof’t too much to 
a mins and learning os. There is no reason why tenants in a Government Estate 
should hold land at four annas a bigha where neighbouring rato for similar 
land is one rupee a bigha. Scattered Government Estates especially in the 
diara aro difficult to manage properly. 

During the present settlement rents in Government Estatos and tem¬ 
porarily-settled estates have been fixed with due regard to prevailing rates. 

315, In the matter of enhancement, of rent and imposition of abwabs, the 
provisions of the Tenancy Act arc ignored by landlords with impunity. 
Other provisions of tho Act are ignored. The Miduapore Zamindari Company 
has some land on which it used to grow indigo. These lands they call nij jot 
lands. They are not claimed as proprietors’ private land, but they are lot for 
a term of years, and on the expiry of the term, the lessee quits the land. 
Uhbandi lands, real or so-called, are similarly treated. The temporary raiynts 
consider they have no rights in 1 lie land, though they may bo settled raiynts 
of tho village. The right, of succession to an occupancy holding is sometimes 
ignored when the heir is a distant collateral. 

Theoretically an occupancy raiyat can use his land in any way ho likes ; 
often however ho grows oats or indigo for his landlords’ benefit. In the 
recent revival of indigo during the war, tho Miduapore Zamindari Company as 
a rule had so difficulty in getting their raiynts to grow indigo for them ; in one 
place however they failed. 'The raiynts no doubt find that taking everything 
into consideration it is to their advantage to comply with their landlords’ 
wishes. 

There is no justification in the Tenancy Act for enhancing a raiyat's rout 
when ho improves his holding by building a house or introducing a more 
profitable form of cultivation. Ihiilding a house is an improvement under 
section 715 (2) (/) of the Act. Whore a raiyat makes a house he lias to pay 
rent at the hastu rate for tho area actually covered by the house and at the 
udbastu rate for the rest of the homestead. This is a universal custom and no 
raiyat thinks of questioning it. H a raiyat raises a field and makes an 
enclosure for growing pan his rent for the area of the pan garden will be 
raised from Ro. 1 to perhaps Ils. 5 a bigha without a question. There is a 
largo area of land on which mulberry plants used to be grown for feeding silk 
worms. The fields in which the mulberry is grown wero raised by the raiynts 
several fe9t above the level of the surrounding land and drained by deep 
ditches all round. The rate for these fields is about Rs. 3 a bigha. This rent 
lias been paid for over fifty years and is still paid. No mulberry has been 
grown for the last ten years but there is no means by which the raiyat can get 
this rent reduced. 

As the law stands now a landlord cannot legally enhance a raiyat's rent 
because he improves his laud or grows a more profitable crop. His power to 
do so is in defiance of law and is based on old custom. The 50th paragraph 
of tho Amended Code of Regulations relative to the Decennial Settlement, 
1791, runs as follows : “ It is expected that in time the landholders and raiyats 
will find it for their mutual advantage to enter into agreements in every 
instance for a specific sum for a certain quantity of land, leaving it to the 
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option of the latter to cultivate whatever species of produce may appear to 
them likely to yield the largest profit; where however it is tho established 
custom to vary th e pattah for lands according to the articles produced thereon 
and while the landholders and raiyats in such places shall prefer an adherence 
to this qustorn, the engagements entered into between them are to specify 
the quantity of land, species of produce, rate of rent, and amount thereof 

..and astipulation that in the event of the species of produce 

being changed a novv engagement, shall be executed for the remaining term of 
the first lease.” 

As in the case of abwabs law has not succeeded in overruling custom. 

37. According to Shore, and no one was better fitted to judge, the zamin¬ 
dars at the time of the permanent settlement wore as a rule lacking in all 
the qualities and the talents necessary for the management of their estates. 
“ In general they are ill-educated for this task, ignorant of the common form 
of business and of the modes of transacting it ; inattentive of the conduct of 
it, even when their own interests aro immediately at stake, and indisposed to 
undertake it. Women of this denomination are by their own laws and 
customs secluded from all immediate interference.”* 

He deplores the ignorance of tho zamindars concerning the revenues of 
their estates and their inattention to their management. The result was that 
they were cheated and robbed by their managers and by the men to whom 
the collections wore farmed. His remarks arc peculiarly applicable to the 
unwieldy zamindari of Kajshahi. Grant refers to tho Rajshahi zamindars as 
“ a striking melancholy instanco of the corrupt, inefficient and generally 
oppressive grasping administration.” Every one is aware of the difficulties 
that besot the zamindars after the permanent settlement. For some years 
the stability of the settlement seemed to be in danger. The chief reason was 
that the zamindars wore incapable of managing their estates in the manner 
that the Sale Law made necessary. If revenue was not paid punctually, the 
Sale Law came automatically into operation. As a result many of the old 
zamindaris were dismembered and Rajshahi is perhaps the most conspicuous 
example. 

Baja Ram Krishna made various excuses for his inability to pay his 
revenue punctually, the irregularities of Mr. Henckell in making the Decennial 
Setilement and the refractory attitude of his farmers and raiyats , but there can 
be no doubt that the chief cause of his failure was pure bad management. 
His estates were sold piecemeal and often passed into tho hands of his own 
servants, men experienced in estate management who have made fortunes out 
of them. 

At the time of the permanent settlement the raiyats were in an advan¬ 
tageous position economically because sinco the famine of 1770 there was a 
demand for raiyats to cultivate the land. The character of the raiyats at the 
present day, however, negatives the contention that they were independent and 
refractory. The farmers whose employment was rendered necessary by the 
unwieldy dimensions of the zamindaris undoubtedly took advantage of the 
delay in legal process due to the weakness of tho civil administration. The 
position was due more to weak zamindari management than to defects in the 
legal procedure for realizing rents. Government however in fear for its 
revenue listened to the outcry of the zamindars on this point and in Regulations 
VII of 1799 and V of 1812 tho hands of the landlords were strengthened. 

Within less than twenty years the zamindars had learnt to make punctual 
payments or had lost their estates. Since then the zamindars of the district 
have made continuous progress in estate management. Their success was 
marked by the necessity of legislation to protect the raiyats. Compared with 
Shore’s description tho improvement in methods of management is very 
striking. 

A centralized system has been devisod. Papers are kept regularly which 
give complete details of the revenues of the estate. The rent-roll is periodi¬ 
cally revised. Collections are usually good. The agency employed is cheap 
because it pays itself by means of collections outside t he rent-roll. From the 


* Shore’s Minute of June 1789. 
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landlords’ point of view, the present system of estate management is efficient 
and cheap. Though there are many individual eases of oppression and 
hardship, the general impression is that the tenants are fairly well off. Illegal 
exactions are the worst feature of the system, hut they are sanctioned and to 
some extent limited by custom and therefore mitigated. Enhancements of 
rent in particular cases are illegal and seem enormous, but when wo 
consider that seventeen annas which is the average rate per high a now paid 
by occupancy raiyats , represent in rice what four annas represented in 171)3 
wo realize that the enhancements cannot havo seriously affected the 
comfort of the cultivator. 


CHAPTER III. 


PART 4. 


Land Tenure. 


38. There arc on the revenue roll as it stood at the end of 1919 one 
thousand six hundred and eighty-six estates. Excluding Government and 
temporarily-settled estates there are 1,634 which are permanently, settled. 
Tlrese are classified as follows according to revenue and area :— 





Its. 

Rs. 

21 Estates paying 

a revenue over 

... 10,000 


128 

Ditto 

ditto 

1,000 and below 

10,000 

102 

Ditto 

d,itto 

500 

1,000 

1,240 

Ditto 

ditto 

10 „ 

500 

137 

Ditto 

ditto 

... 10 and less. 


11 

Estates have an area ovor 

... 20,000 acres. 


21 

Ditto 

ditto 

... 1 (>,000 and loss than 

20,000 

188 

Ditto 

ditto 

... 1,000 

10,000 

140 

Ditto 

ditto 

500 

1,000 

1,107 

Ditto 

ditto 

10 

500 

80 

Ditto 

ditto of 

... 10 acres and less. 



Estate No.*2 is the biggest estate with a recorded area in the district of 51,415 
acres. The smallest ostato is No. 2145 with an area of 1*02 acres. Estates 
over twenty thousand acres cover 572 square miles and those between ten 
and twenty thousand acres cover 4 t 7 square miles. 

In framing the record of proprietary rights it was necessary to prepare 
only 2,681 separate Jchalians an average of 1*59 for each estate. The area in 
direct possession of proprietors is 131,451 acres. There are many largo 
2 >atnis and a few extensive rent-free grants. The area in direct possession of 
all proprietors and tenure-holders is 249,156 acres. This includes the area 
covered by rivers, marsh and sand, roads, and old fallow which total 165,401, 
leaving 183,755 acres, which is only four acres lor each tenure-holder. If we 
consider the area covered by homesteads, tanks, recent fallow, bamboos and 
thatching grass which remains in the possession of the proprietors and 
tenure-holders it is clear that they hold a very small proportion of the cultivated 
land of the district. 


39. The total land revenue assessed on the district is approximately ten 
lakhs. This gives an average of ten annas an acre. 

The assets of the district composed of rent paid by raiyats , value of rent- 
free lands at throe rupees an aero, and of lands on produce rents at five 
rupee an acre, and the annual value of the land in possession of proprietors 
and tenure-holders estimated at two rupees an acre, amount to Kb. 50,77,000. 
1 have no means of estimating the collections from markets and fisheries and 
other miscellaneous sources of revenue, and I do not take into account illegal 
taxes which 1 have estimated to amount to about twelve lakhs. 

The gross produce of the district is estimated to he about Ks. 7,95,00,000. 
The land revenue is therefore extraordinarily light being between a fifth and 
a sixth of the assets or estimated gross collections of rent alone and about 
one-eightieth part of the gross produce of the soil. 
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40. The following figures show the percentage of the total ai*ea of the 
district in direct possession of landlords and various classes of tenure- 
holders and raiyats :— 


Proprietors 

Tenureholdera—Rent-free tenures 

„ Permanent at fixed rents 

„ Permanent not at fixed rents 

„ Others 

liait/als senico 

„ at fixed rents or rates 
Settled and occupancy, cash rents 
Non-occupancy, cash rents 
Occupancy—fixed produce-rent ... 

„ share of produce-rent 

,, cash and produce 

Non-occupancy, produce 
Nim-agricult oral tenants 
Rivers omside the record 


7-!) 
10 
;m 
1-8 
■ o 

T 

1-3 
77 r, 
1-5 
•f) 

•i 

•3 

•i 

•4 


Total 


... 100 * 


Settled and occupancy raiyats at cash rents hold 77‘6 of all tho land in the 
district and nearly u2 per cent, of all tho land held by raiyats. Most ol. the 
raii/ats who pay produce rents, whether a fixed weight or a share of the 
produce, have boon recorded as occupancy rail/fits. Technically they have 
occupancy rights, but they pay so high a rent for thoii* land that these rights 
are of little value to them. They form a distinct class 1’roin oecupancy raiyats 
on cash rents. A few raiyats pay a mixed cash and produce rent known as 
ihaq khajana. Their occupancy rights are recognized by custom, Imt raiyats 
who pay a share of the produce do not consider that they have any permanent 
right in their holdings. 

The average rate of rent per aero for the main classes of raiyats is shown 

in the following figures for each subdivision and 

l, «:W«»ce of raiyaU' rout,. f()r th( , district 



Ttiiiyatrt at 

Occupancy 

Non-occupancy 


lixtil rent. 

raiyats. 

raiyats. 


Rs. A. I>. 

Rs. a. r. 

Its. A. P 

Nu tor 

gp#R7^ 

3 3 6 

3 ft 0 

Naoguon 

2 . r > 4 

2 14 

3 I 0 

Sailin' subdivision 

2 r> 1 

3 7 0 

2 (I 2 

Whole district, 

2 r> r> 

3 3 (J 

2 11 0 


The land held by non-occupancy raiyats is mostly land in tho alluvial 
area and to some extent waste land recently brought under cultivation. In 
fertility such land may be much below the average. For land of equal 
quality^ the rent paid by a non-occupancy raiyat ought to be higher than that 
paid by a settled raiyat. 

The average rent paid by occupancy raiyats is higher than the average 
in Faridpur and Dacca but. lower than in Noalthali, Bakarganj and Muzal- 
farpur. In thy following police-stations the average raiyati rent diIters most 


from the dist rict average :— 

Rate. Rate. 

Rs. A. P. Rs. A. P. 

Riigalipsira ... 1 11 10 Pnthia ... ... 4 2 10 

Gixlagnri ... ... 1 13 1 Dur^apnr ... ... 4 7 2 

Singra ... ... 4 0 2 Ruguiara ... ... 4 2 8 


Tho low rate in Godagari is explained by the fact that most of this area 
lias recently been brought under cultivation. The population was only 358 
per square mile in 1021 and 276 in 1901. fn Putina and Durgapur the 
population used to be over 1,000 a square mile. In Uagmara it is now about 
000. There is groat demand for land. Dents were raised in these places 
during the continuance of the silk industry and never have been decreased. 
I cannot account for the low rate of rents in Bagatipara. The land is below 
average quality in places, but there is probably more inferior land in Lalpur 
where the rate is lis. 2-12-10. The high rate in Singra police-station is due 
to the value of the land and the activities of powerful landlords. The 

F 2 
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population of Singra is only 409 per square mile. The land is valuable III 
land and yields a heavy crop with little trouble. 

41. The number of under-ra/ya<s recorded was 278,262. Of these 
24,432 occupying 9,850 acres of land have occupancy rights. Homestead land 
let by a raiyat for the purpose of building a house usually carries with it a 
right of occupancy. 

In arable lands the under-ra/ya< has no right of occupancy, but he is 
never disturbed in land where he has built a bouse. The raiyat in that caso 
will admit that by custom he cannot eject his undar-m/i/a^. 

One lakh seventy-one thousand seven hundred and fifty-seven under- 
raiyats without occupancy rights on cash rent hold only 80,630 acres of land 
less than half an acre each. There are 80,989 under-rafyats who hold 68,907 
acres on produce rents so that nearly a third of the under-nm/ats recorded 
are on produce rents. 

The average rent per acre paid by under-rtui/aO with right of occupancy 
is Rs. 6-13-7 per acre and without right of occupancy its. 5-11-6 per acre. 
Oharghat police-station has 15,275 non-occupancy under- raiyats on money 
rent a far larger number than any othor thana. 

42. The following service tenures wore found :— 

Mandali Chakran. —The Mandal is a head raiyat who summons the 
tenants and helps the tahsildars to collect rent. 

Simanadari Chakran.— ~The tenant points out boundaries. 

Rasungiri Chakran , Farangiri Chakran. —The tenants act as chainmen 
during survey. 

Atpakari Chakran. —The tenant, originally watchman, supplies fuel and 
does menial work for zamindar's agents in the mufassal. 

Harbors, potters, cobblers, washermen and priests are occasionally 
remunerated by service lands. 

Many villages have some plots set apart as Pirpal. The ownership is 
vested in tdie entire Muhammadan community of the village and the land 
pays no rent to tlie zamindar, The lands are held in trust by one of the 
community and the rent in money or in kind is spent, on some religious object 
usually on feasting at one of the Muhammadan festivals. 

CHAPTER IV. 

Revenue History. 

43. Previous to 1793 the zamindari of Iiajshahi constituted the district 
of Rajshahi. The jurisdictions of the supervisors and early Collectors were 
defined in terms of estates and not with reference to geographical limits. 
Under instructions from the Directors, Lord Cornwallis in 1787 desired the 
Board of Revenue to prepare a plan for the arrangement of the country into 
Colloctorships. Three principles were laid down—each zamindari was to 
remain under one authority, in the disposition of parganas into Collector- 
ships, their contiguity should be considered, and no Collector should have 
collections of less than five lakhs unless there were special reasons. 
Apparently revenue considerations wore paramount ; there is to be no splitt¬ 
ing up of existing revenue units. In pursuance of this plan, the large 
Laskarpur Pargana which had a revenue of less than five lakhs ceased to be 
a district and was annexed entirely to Murshidabad. The Rajshahi estate, 
enormous in extent and with many widely detached portions, continued to 
form one charge. Even when the Company was concerned only with the 
collection of revenue, such a charge was hopelessly unwieldy ; but when they 
had to take up genend police and judicial administration it became necessary 
to replace the revenue district by a distinct territorially compact. A good 
illustration of the inconvenience of the early jurisdiction is given by a letter 
from the Collector of Dinajpur, dated 21?t June 1789, to the President and 
Members of the Board of Revenue, reproduced as No. 372 of the Dinajpur 
District Records. He reports that Pargana Barbakpur which is included in 
Dinajpur is 80 miles from Dinajpur, but only 28 miles from Nator (at that 
time headquarters of Rajshahi District). Pargana Chowgong included in 
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Dinajpilr is 100 miles from Dinajpnr. but only 12 miles from Nator. Another 
mahal is included in Murshidabad though it is 100 miles from Muishidabad 
and. only 18 miles from Dinajpnr; another included in Murshidabad is 100 
miles from that place and only 4 miles from the collecting hachhari at Bogra 
in Silberris. He recommends transferring these mahals to the district 
whoso headquarters were nearest. Ho adds : " One essential object to be 
attained by this measure, if it be feasible and can he adopted, will be the 
preventing those places from holding out an asylum to dacoits who can 
always lay hidden a long while with impunity in a neighbouring village under 
distant control, and thereby defeat every good to he derived from a regular 
and well appointed police.” 

Shore recognized the necessity of making the district a compact 
geographical unit, and in 1792 the Board issued orders to all Collectors to 
point out separations or annexations necessary to make districts more com¬ 
pact. No district was to he divided by the Ganges or Padma. 

In consequence of this fpolicy, the zamindari of liajshahi ceased to be 
one district ; outlying bits of the estate wore transferred and other estates 
were added till a compact Hock remained. Chakla Nij liajshahi whieh had 
given its name to the estate was included in Murshidabad. 

The mahals south of the Padma were included in Nadia ; Bhusna was 
attached to -lessore ; other distant mahals wore assigned to llangpur, Dinaj- 
pur, Mymensingh and Dacca. The following mahals , that is to say, estates or 
parts of estates, were annexed to liajshahi : Lashkarpur and Thirpur and 
a number of small estates from Murshidabad ; Barbakpur, Ohaugaon and 
Kaliganj from Dinajpui ; Balihar from Itangpur. 

The district of Liajshahi after the permanent settlement extended from 
the Mahammda River to the Karatoya and included a large part of the present 
district of Malda, almost the whole of Palma and part of Bogra. When 
Malda, Bogra and Pabna were separated in 1815, 1821 and 1828, the district 
had almost its present boundaries. In 1875 there was adjustment, of the Pabna 
and Dinajpnr boundaries and in 1895 Maliadobpiir Thana was added from 
Dinajpnr and some villages in the iJanja mahal were transferred from Bogra. 

it is curious that Nij Chakla liajshahi, including Pargana liajshahi which 
give its name to the zamindari , was excluded from the district which 
perpetuates the name. The original liajshahi was severed from the present 
district in 1793. and is now a pargana in Murshidabad. Professor Bloch- 
mau’s derivation of the name liajshahi quoted by Mr. O’Malley in his 
Gazetteer overlooks this point. Baja Kans or Ganos had no connection with 
liajshahi proper, though his kingdom of Bhaturia is in the present liajshahi 
district. 

44. The following *account of the Liajshahi zamindari was written in 
1786: — 

“ Account of the Zemindary of Kajshahi &c. 

A Bramin, named Camdeo, lived in moza Nator in Lushkcrpore and had 
throe sons viz.: Ram ji wan, Ituggootnuiden, and Bisheuram. Huggoonunden 
was employed as Vakil of the Zemindar of Lushkorporo at Dacca, the then 
seat of Government. He was afterwards employed in the same Capacity by 
Durrupnaraiu the Ganongoe of Bengal, and soon after advanced to the Office 
of Naib Ganongoe. 

In 1113, on the defalcation of Bhugwutty and Gunnesnarain Chowdries 
of Purgunah Bungatchy &c., in their payments of Revenue, Huggoonunden 
got their Zemindary in the name of his Kid or Brother Ramjivan, Ho remain¬ 
ed in the Office of Ganongoe’s peshkar from fill, to the end of 1115, Bengal 
Style. The year following, the Navaub Kartullab Khan, was made Dewan 
of the Soubeh of Bengal and Orissa with the Title of Moorshid Kooly Khan, 
and appointed Huggoonunden his own peshkar. In 1117, Bengal Style, on 
the Death of Ramkishan the Zemindar of Bettorea &c“., Huggoonunden got the 
management; of the Zemindari, which remained in the name of Ranneo 
Serbauee, the zemindar s widow, but she dying soon after without heirs, 
Huggoonunden obtained the zemindary in the name of his Brother Ramjivan. 

° Proceedings of Board of Re von no, 17th March 17R6. 
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In 1120, Oodenarain tbe zemindar of Razishahy, having revolted in conse¬ 
quence of some discontents, collected his adherents and retired to the 
Mountain of Sultauahad. Ruggnojmnden was sent with a force against him, 
seized and confined him in prison, for which service he was rewarded with 
the zemiindary of Uajeahahy which he took in 1121, in the Name of his Brother 
Ramjivvan. Sometime afterwards, Sotaram, the zemindar of Nuldee, was 
apprehended and confined for tho murder of the Foujder Abootorab, 
but dying in confinement, Ids zemindary together with that of 
Ibrahimpore Ac* belonging to Ruggoonaut was given to Ramjivvan. Ruggoo- 
nunden (died in 1131 and his infant son Bowany Persaud soon afterwards : 
the management of the zemindary then devolved, to CJalcapersaud tho son of 
Ramjivvan, and Dobypersaud the son of Kishenram at which Time the Afghans 
Kishwer Khan, Slmtn Shur Khan Fmayut Khan Ac a Zemindar. s of llavileo 
Mahoinodabad, Shahozial Toongeeserooppour Ac a and fslindear Beg 
zemindar rd purgunnah Pokerea, being thrown into Confinmcnt for Murder, their 
seniindaries were given to Ramjivvan. Afterwards Knayiitulla, zemindar of 
Jelalporo Ac* falling in arrears, sold Havilleo. and Futtehabad Ac 11 to 
Ramjeevan to make good his Revenues ; and Ramjeevan on his son Calca- 
persaud dying without issue in 1131, wanted to give 10 annas of the zemindary, 
to his Great Grandson Rnmkaunt, and l> annas to Dobypersaud, his Brother 
Kishnraui’s son, hut, Dobypersaud not consenting to this the whole was given 
to llamkaunt. Ramjeevan died, leaving the temporary charge of the zemindary 
in the H inds of Dearaui his Khedmutgar. In 1140. tho zemindary of (letter 
Serroopoar Fatlada Ac' 1 (after the Death of of Rogoonaul. the deceased 
zemindar’s widow) was taken by Ramkannt. However, as he could not 
realise the Balance of Government, the zemindarees abovomentioned were 
through the names of Mustapha Khan, given to Dobypersaud. Do held them 
some time ; they afterwards came into the possession of Ramkaint as former¬ 
ly. Ramkaunt. died without male issue in 1153, A his zemindary came 
into the possession of his widow, the present Rani Bowannoe. Some time 
after she gave the zemindary to Rugonaut her Daughter’s Husband, who, 
in 1158, died. She then resumed the management of her zemindary. In 
11(15, Nundeoiner Roy got her displaced, and the zemindary given to Goury- 
persaud, son of Dobypersaud, who held it for a few months, and then it was 
again given to tho Rani , who now remains in possession.” 

45. In Grant’s Historical and Comparative Analysis of the Finances of 
Bengal we have an account of the zemindari from its first assessment in 1722 
down to 1780. The zemindari is said to contain 898 mahals or pargana 
divisions comprehending 1(115)6 villages extending over nearly 13000 square 
miles. Dowu to the Permanent Settlement this enormous zemindari was 
assessed as a whole. It is not possible to isolate the present district. 
Grant’s analysis begins with the assessment as it. stood iu Mu jail Khan’s 
time. In the instructions to the Supervisor his reign is the starting point of 
enquiries as “ at that era of good order and good government no alterations 
had taken placo in the ancient divisions of the country, and the confusion 
which is now apparent has been posterior to those times.” 

The assessment of 1722 set forth in the corrected “ ad Toomary Jama 
of Sujah Khan in 1135 (1728) amounted to Rs. 17,41,987. 'The following 
figures give rough details of this ami subsequent assessments :— 


Division— 

R&jshahi 

Bhaturia 

Nolily 

Miscellaneous 

Total 


Assessment in lakhs in 


113M1 ?•-'») 

11 11(1731) 

1173(1 

9T 

8-5 

9-7 

r» 

4 

4-4 

3-1 

3-7 

2-9 

■3 

3-4 

5-8 

17-5 

LS-fi 

22-8 


Bahir band 

1*5 


Tavviir 

*2 
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Tainfir if-, explained by Grant as “ improvements or increase of' the 
Jageer lands." These figures represent only the “ asl ” or original revenue 
without ahwahs. There were large additional assessments during this period 
imposed in addition t.o the. '‘asl’ or original jama to meet the needs of 
GoverniyonL sometimes by the Imperial Government hut usually by the 
Suhadars. “The only regular mode, of improving territorial re-venue, was by 
hasthud or ascertainment of the farms and present olfoctivo rental.” This 
could bo done gradually as the actual assets of the par pan as were discovered 
and reported in the course of the periodical settlements or expeditiously by 
the deputation of amins to make a survey. These methods were, slow or 
expensive. The ruler was impatient and above all the zemindar and his 
officers were opposed to a process which involved the discovery of the real 
income from the tenants’ lands and from the landlords’ private lands and 
the eost of collections. The framing of a correct rent-roll was always avoided 
by corrupt influence and there was no check on fraudulent alienation of 
profitable lands rent-free or at an inadequate rent. Instead, therefore, of 
increasing the revenue hy .regularly enhancing the legal rent of the rav/ats 
(which was limited to one-fourth-of the gross produce of the soil) the rider 
was forced to have recourse to ahwahs which effected an arbitrary increase in 
the. revenue of each estate without, reference to its assets. It was left to the 
landlords t.o distribute t he weight of tho ahwahs on their under-tenants and 
raiyats. The ahwahs were amalgamated with the original assessment in 1765 
and Grant gives the net revenue payable to Government in that year as 
follows :— 


Rh. 

Original asst sannuit ... ... ... 24,51,022 

Ah waits ... ... ... ... 6,02,6SfS 

30,55,7 L0 

Deduct ‘ Mvscorral ’ or allo^jBinw to zummclar on 
account ol liits private lands, collection expenses, 
charitable endowments, &JL\ ... ... 44,715 

30,08,11115 

The allowance to tho zemindar is obviously insufficient. Kasim Ali was 
not satisfied with this revenue though it had been increased so greatly in the 
last 30 years. Suspecting concealed assets lie directed a hast bud which was 
carried out in 1169 1762) for the whole zemindari excluding Bailor band. 

1 quote Grant’s description of this operation to show how unsatisfactory were 
tho prevailing methods of estimating the resources of one estate tor revenue 
purposes. 

“'The principal amin employed in this service apologizes in a note 
subjoined to his ace >un( for the delicieney of his investigation hy observing 
that the more complete ascertainment of the resources of so large a district 
hy measurement and hus/bud would require about two years ; for which 
reason he had contented himself with such suddar and mofussil papers as, 
could he collected expeditiously, and from tho information hence derived had 
drawn out his statement of improved rents, with resumptions of subadary and 
other zemindary expenses, all which lie should endeavour to see realized to 
Government.’ In fat t tho larger divisions of Rnjshnhi proper and Bhetooria 
were only generally estimated probably from the local fallacious aceoiints of 
the zemindar himself or his servile dopendenls ; while the more satisfactory 
detail is entirely confined to those parganas of recent acquisition.” According 
to this tho direct collections had increased to 3,151,580 gross or 2,9 19,753, 
deducting collection charges. The imposition of a new abwab “ serf sicca ” at: 
tho rate of one and a half anna in tho rupee and an ascertained increase in 
assets in certain parganas wore added to the hasthud with the result, that in 
1170 (1763) the net revenue due to the exchequer was 35,08,770. This does 
not agree with the former figure 30,08,995 in which apparently the recent 
abwab and additions had not been included. 

46. When Muhammad Boja Khan was appointed hy the Company to 
administer its newly acquired revenues the revenue of the zemindari was fixed 
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at Rs. 24,56,108. According to Grant the abatement was fraudulently given. 
Between 1765 and 1771 tlie revenue was increased to 29.19,210. Grant 
states that the results of an investigation by amins in 1183 (I 776-77) proves 
that this revenue was not excessive. The figures he gives are reproduced, 
lie places no faith in (heir correctness, yet considers them proof of the 
resources of the country to meet the highest revenue ever imposed on the 
zemtmlari. 


Rh. 

Ad ... ... ... ... . ... 14,18,430 

Abwabs ... ... ... ... 14,2(1,284 

Curtanni/ or unauthorized deductions ... 1,19,616 

Bajee Zmna fraudulently alien.tted, 429,149 bighaa 

at Re. 1 ... ... ... ... 4,29,149 


Chakran lands allowed instead of collection 
expenses to seniindari officers, 231,690 bighaa ... 

Gross Rental 


33,93,479 

2,34,690 

36,28,169 


Grant contrasts with this figure the gross revenue in 1783 of 
Rs. 23,00,000 less three and a half lakhs for collection expense. Ho points 
Out that owing to the “ fallacious system of fabricated accounts ” the 
resources of the country and the peculation of the Collectors of rents have 
been concealed. Passing from the particular ease of Rajshahi to the general 
state of the Provinces he points out that the Government has had no success 
in stopping the decline in the revenue and have failed not only in collecting 
a moderate fixed revenue but even in collecting a revenue which is 
progressively decreased, lie blames the ousting of the old zemindars in 
favour of temporary farmers, and declares that the newly adopted system of 
sale for arrears is no remedy. Returning to the case of Rajshahi he shows 
how unfortunate the application of t.lie Sale Law can ho in a badly managed 
estate. The control of the Rajshahi estato lay not in the proprietors’ own 
hands but with interested and unscrupulous advisers who secretly alienated 
valuable properties, oppressed the raigats of the remaining lands, misappro¬ 
priated a groat part of the collections so that properties came to sale 
piecemeal to the loss of the estate and discredit of Government. 

Grant’s conclusion is that tho revenue of the zamindan is thirteen and 
a half lakhs less than it might be? or, if Baharband is included, 15 lakhs too 
little. 

We cannot, accept Grant’s conclusion without examination. Tho assets 
of the estato were never ascertained in a satisfactory manner. A revenue of 
35 lakhs was never realized. The Knglish administrators after the attempt 
in 1776 refused to entertain the idea of a regular inquiry into the assets of 
the estate and the amount which was settled at the permanent settlement 
was based entirely on experience of actual realizations. Grant says that 
23 lakhs less collection expense of 3j, i.e., 19£ lakhs not is 13j lakhs too little. 
At the Permanent Settlement Revenue was settled at 22j lalchs , «.<?., a revenue 
which might have been increased by 10-£ lakhs or 46 per cent, if Grant’s 
conclusions are correct. Grant’s valuation of the land fraudulently alienated 
free of revenue and of the chakran land is clearly excessive, llaiyali rents at 
present in the district average Re. 1-1 for a standard higha. Rupee 1 in Grant’s 
time represented in purchasing power more than four times what ir. does now. 
Zamindars returns hied after tho permanent, settlement show that tho rate 
per higha was about, four annas. The big ha then was not the standard fngha 
of the present day but. the higha. in which the zamindars gave the areas of 
their villages from 1793 onwards is probably the same as Grant’s bigha. 

But in comparing Grant’s estimate with the revenue settled in 1793 we 
should leave the whole of the fraudulent alienations out of account. They 
were not assessed at the permanent settlement, hut. were left for later 
investigation. If we do so and reduce tho valuation of the chakran lands, 
Grant’s estimate is only four and a half lakhs greater than the revenue 
finally fixed. Tho estate failed to pay 22^ lakhs and was sold piecemeal, but 
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assuming good management as Grant doos it might have paid the amount of 
Grant’s estimate. 

47. The Dewani was granted to the East India Company in 1765. For 
four years the old methods of revenue administration wore not disturbed till 
176!) when tho Supervisors woro appointed to superintend the collections 
under the Councils of Revenue at Murshidabad and Patna. Tho instructions 
issued to the Supervisors are of groat interest. In comprehensiveness they 
leave little to bo desired. For revenue purposes tho Supervisors were to 
prepare a history of idle zamiiulari families, a complete rent-roll and list of 
the assets of tho country available for revenue purposes ; they were “ to 
penetrate through the chicanery of tlioso employed and acquire an exact 
detail of every particular tax or cess” ; to investigate tho revenue adminis¬ 
tration with a view to chocking extortion and peculation and multiplication 
of supoi’Hiious subordinates ; to fix a fair root for all raiyats and to convince 
them that their security and property arc the objects of Government.. These 
instructions sot forth the objects of tho Company in all their attempts at 
Revenue administration. Tho first object was an assessment of land revenue 
adequate and equally distributed in proportion to the assets of tho land and 
fixed so that the proprietors could pay it comfortably without oppressing their 
tenants. A fair assessment was necessary preliminary to the reform of tho 
revenue administration Extortion by the Muhammadan Government had 
produced extortion by tho zamindars and farmers and had boon mot by 
evasion and concealment on tho part of under-farmers and raiyats towards 
their superiors. The revenue officials woro as corrupt as tlioy could be. 

The Supervisors’ task was too heavy for them. They did not succeed 
in ascertaining tho assets of tho country, but it-became clear how corrupt the 
collecting agency was. Tho Company decided to take tho management of 
revenue matters into their own hands. Various schemes of administration 
were devised to replace tho Councils of Revenue and Supervisors—a Control¬ 
ling Committee of Revenue at Calcutta with the Supervisors now called 
Collectors in the districts, thou fivo Provincial Counoils subordinate to the 
whole Council with native ‘annuls’ in tho districts, and in 1781 the 
Committee of Revenue consisting of live sonior servants subject to the' 
Governor-General and Council with British Collectors in the districts. 

In 1772 the Committee of Rovonuo, vvhilo on circuit at Murshidabad, 
settled Rajshahi wii h the proprietress Rani Bhawani whose offer was 
considered more advantageous than tho offers of the outsiders who desired to 
farm tlie estate. 

The quinquennial settlement was generally made with farmers and 
ovgii when made with the zamindar as in Rajshahi the revonuo had boon tho 
subject of competition and was fixed too liigli. When fresh leases were in 
comlemplation, Hastings proposed to appoint a temporary office consisting of 
covenanted servants of the Company with tho necessary staff to proparo an 
accurate statement of the real value of tho lands so as to secure a fair and 
equitable settlement of revenue and protect tho raiyats from extortion, in 
short to make a sort of survey, and record-of-rights preliminary to assessing 
land revenue. The discussion between Hastings and Francis is of great 
interest. Francis in his minute of 5th Novembor 1776 mado the following 
objections :— 

The difficulty and complexity of tho work are so enormous that it is 
impossible to accomplish. “Tho complex idea which tho whole operation 
gives mo is a union of confusion and impossibility." Tho proposed accounts 
cannot be procured without dispersing a multitude of indigent and rapacious 
officers through tho country. 

If attainable the accounts could not be depended on—tho farmors would 
not disclose their truo profits, the dispossessed zemindars will give no inform¬ 
ation and the raiyats , if they expect reliof, will exaggerate thoir distress or, 
if they fear increase of taxation, will conceal their resources. 

Woro they over so accurate tho accounts should not he tho basis of the 
now settlement. It should not ho Government’s policy to exact the utmost 
possible revonuo, but only a revenue to moot tho known expenses. 

G 
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As rogards the protection of the raiyats Francis said that the raiyat 
was not a proprietor of the soil, it was an invasion of the rights of property 
to interfere with freedom of contract in order to protect him, it was right 
that for the support of the few the many should labour receiving their 
recompense in peace, protection and security. 

In reply Hastings admitted that a regular survey would he tedious and 
expensive, but said that accounts woro kept by tho zemindars for each raiyat 
in a village with summaries for each village in a paryana and each pargana 
in a zemindari which were readily available. 

The object was not the highest possible revenue but a moderate revenue 
equally distributed. The present assessment was known to be unequal in 
incidence and a knowledge of the assets was the only remedy. As regards 
the raiyats , liberty of contract was impossible. A raiyat had the right to 
continue in possession and to pay the same rent which is in his patta. The 
oppression of zemindars' agents, though against tho zemindars' interest, 
rendered it necessary to protect the raiyats. 

The soundness of Hastings’ proposal is now self-evident though Francis 
was correct in his estimate of tho difficulty of tho business. A kastbud of 
Rajshahi was made in 1183 (1776-7). Haringi on called for tho papers when 
he was ongaged in making tho decennial settlement and they were sent to 
Nator. This is no doubt the hastabud which Grant refers to as having beon 
made in this year. 

1 am not certain whether it was made by the staff appointed by Hastings. 
The discussion took place in November 1776 and tho hastabud was completed 
before April 1777. Jf it was done by the now office it must have beon done 
in the most hurried and superficial manner. Grant places no reliance in the 
figures. This superficial and imperfect operation was the only general 
attempt made during the British administration to obtain direct knowledge 
of tho assets of tho country before the permanent settlement. 

On the expiry of tho quinquennial set!lenient the estate seems to have 
been settled annually, with tho proprietors for some years. In 1190 (1783-4) 
tho estate was hold under direct management by tho Collector hut for the 
next four years was settlod with the Rani on a revenue of 24 lakhs for tho 
first, year, increasing by 25,000 in each of the succeeding years. One would 
imagine that in an estato of this magnitude the change from a zemindari 
settlement to direct management and vice versa would be a grave under¬ 
taking involving very careful organization. On April 14, 1783, i.e ,, within 
a few days of the beginning of tho Bengali year, tho Collector is ordered to 
mako a Jchas settlement, for 1190 of an estate whose lands extend from 
Birblmin to Dacca. At tho present day this would be a gigantic task. In 
these days, however, settlements of land revenue wore very simply made. 
When settlement was made with the zemindar the Collector had nothing to 
go on except the provious revenue and the amount of arrears, so settlement 
was made after a little bargaining at something near the existing revenue. 
In a fanning settlement, instead of dealing with the zemindar he dealt with 
an outsider who was prepared to engage for the whole or with a number of 
outsiders who took leases of portions of the zemindari. When he held the 
zemindari khas the Collector simply dealt with a larger number of lessees and 
farmers. This appears to have been the only difference in the Rajshahi 
Estate. When Henckell was directed to make a decennial settlement with 
the zemindar or hold the estate khas he made what he called a mufassal settle¬ 
ment with twenty farmers. Direct management simply meant a settlement 
with a larger number of farmers—it did not involve direct dealings with the 
raiyats. 

Whatever the nature of tho settlement, there was a permanent staff in the 
mufassal to watch the Company’s interest and collect the monthly instal¬ 
ments of roveuue at the chief office of the estate. The best illustration of the 
methods adopted to safeguard the revenue and to make sure that the collec¬ 
tions reached the treasury are to be found in a letter from tho Revenue 
Board, dated 19th June 1787, relating to the neighbouring district of Dinajpur. 
The Dinajpur estato was to be settled with tho proprietor. The Collector 
was to station officers at eacli subordinate and chief collection office to keep 
an account, of the collections. Tho money chest was under double lock, one 
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key being wit.li the Collector’s representative. The monthly revonuo wan to 
ho paid each month and other disbursements including payment of all tho 
collecting stall’ made only with the Collector’s sanction. Even aftor tho 
permanent settlement in Rajslialii the Collector maintained a tahsildari 
establishment in the mufassal for tho purpose of collecting revenue in per- 
maneutly.-settled estates. 

48, The following are tho main points in the Amended Code of Regu¬ 
lations relating to the decennial settlement of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa 
approved by tl ie Governor-Coneral in Council on the 23rd November 1791 :— 
The assessment now fixed for ten years was to be continued there¬ 
after for ever provided the Court of Directors approved. 

2. Settlement was to he with the proprietors of the soil whether 
zemindars or talnlcdars. 

3. Those talukdars who are to he considered actual proprietors or the 
soil are defined. 

4. Revenue-free lands held under valid or invalid grants arc excluded 
from assessment for the present and are to he investigated subsequently. 
Proprietors’ private lands and chakran lands are to be assessed. 

6. In the special orders it is laid down that tho standard for fixing the 
assessment is to ho tho revenue of the preceding year compared with 
accounts and information supplied by the Collectors. [f the Board of 
Revenue considers that the accounts of any district are defective an.d more 
information is necessary and that it can he obtained without recourse to 
hastabud and measurements which have been prohibited the decennial 
settlement, of the district may be postponed. 

These rules do not apply in the ease of separated taluks which have not 
before paid revenue direct to Government, or lands of which the assets are 
known. In these cases the revenue is to ho so fixed that including the produce 
of his private lands the proprietor retains a sum equal to ten per cent, of tho 
revenue as his profit. 

6. The Regulation ah o contains the germ of subsequent Land Registra¬ 
tion Enactments. The zemindar is to file a return each yoar distributing his 
assessment over each of his villages. The object of this is to enable tho 
Collector to apportion the revenue when an estate is split up. 

7. It also contains the beginnings of legislation for tho protection of 
tenants. 

Tho special orders given to Ilenckoll, Collector of Rajsliahi, were to offer 
settlement in the first place to the siamindars subject to separation of the 
separable taluks ; if he refusod the Collector was to hold the estate under 
direct management for one year and during that period to negotiate with 
the zemindar and tho separable talukdars. 

Raja Ram Krishna was offered settlement at a revenue of 
Rs. 23,28,101-5-19-1. Mo refused and proposed to raise the previous year’s 
rovnnuo which was 11s. 2,50.000 less to that, sum by a progressive increase 
extending to the fifth year. The Board had forbidden a progressive increase 
beyond three years, so they refused this offer. Tho Raja agreed to raise his 
revenue to the stipulated amount in three years on certain conditions which 
were impossible, so tin Collector suggested direct management for the year 
1197. Government then on 28t,h .July 1790 directed the Collector to offer 
the Raja settlement with a progressive increase extending to tho fifth year 
and, in case of refusal :>r if it. was too late in tho year to complete tho settle¬ 
ment, to hold the country in direct management and meantime to receive 
proposals from the talukdars. Ilcuckell did not communicate those orders 
to the Raja hut proceeded to make what he called a mufassal settlement with 
twenty farmors. Ho stated that lie made the settlement with farmers 
because tho zemindari was badly managed by tho proprietor whose agents 
cheated him and oppressed the raiyats. Certain profitable estates had been 
carved out of the paryanas to which they belonged and given to favourites 
with the right of paying their rent direct to the proprietors instead of 
through tho farmer of tho pargana. In making this settlement Ilenckoll 
restored these to tho paryanas to which they belonged. lie framed certain 
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rules which were embodied in the engagements of the farmers. The princi¬ 
pal rules were the following :— 

(1) IE the Maharaja takes settlement of the whole estate the farmer is 
to pay him the stipulated amount. 

(2) New abwabs are prohibited. 

(3) Invalid Revenue-free grants are to bo resumed to revenue. 

(4) All profits from waste lands belong to the farmer. 

(5) The farmer is to give monthly receipts to the raiyats distinguishing 
Khud Kasht and Pai Kasht raiyats , payments on account of asl rent and 
abwabs , and payments in kind. 

(6) Assessment of the rent of absconding raiyats from those remaining 
is forbidden. 

(7) In future lands are not to bo granted free of rent. 

(8) Palwaris and village officials are to be retained. 

(9) Farmers aro not to interfere in civil and criminal cases. 

The revenue for 1197 was collected from flenckell’s fanners. Henckell 
however had received orders to settle with the Raja and he could not disobey 
th om though lie threatened the Raja with dispossession for ten years if he 
did not accept the farmers. The Raja accordingly took settlement and the 
Collector handed over the estates to him towards the end of the Bengali 
year 1197 (on 15th March 1791). The Collector’s officers continued to collect 
from the farmers for some months till the Raja began the collection for 1198 
with the usual ceremonial (Punyaha). Raja Ram Krishna engaged to pay a 
revenue of Rs. 22,52,200 while he collected from the fanners Rs. 25,24 000. 
Ho signed the engagement on 15th March 1791 and Ileuckell forwarded it to 
the Board on l6t.h August 1791. It contained the statement that only two 
talukdars had applied for separation and are to pay their revenue direct to 
the Collector. The Board approved and forwarded the papers to Government. 
Government entirely disapproved. They drew attention to the Collector’s 
disobedience in not separating the talukdars and to the serious and unex¬ 
plained delay in carrying out the settlement and sending in the papers. 
Accordingly Government ordered the deputation of Mr J. H Harington, 
s Secretary to the Board of Revenue, as Commissioner to Rajs ha hi with all the 
powers of Collector to separate the taluks according to the Regulations and 
complete a settlement of the estate according to the previous orders. 

On Harington’s report the Board found that Henckell had not immediate¬ 
ly communicated Government’s orders of 28th July 1791 to the Raja but had 
suppressed them for several months and in the meantime had disposed of the 
district in farm for ten yoars to poisons many of whom were strangers and 
adventurers or public officers in subversion of the rights of the zemindar and 
separable talukdars , and in opposition to the general Regulations and his 
particular instructions. 

On 20t,h April 1792 Henckell’a mujassil settlement was annulled and the 
Raja was informed that he might settle with whom ho pleased. 

49. “ From time immemorial, it has been customary for the zamtndars, 

in falling in arrears in the payment of their rents to raise a sum of money for 
that purposo by disposing of part of their lands, either voluntarily <5r by 
compulsion of the Government. These lands sometimes are entirely alienated 
and become dependent only on the khalsah or they are annexed to the domain 
of another landholder who purchases them, or they are allowed to continue 
“ muscoory , ” that is, under the jurisdiction of their former zemindar , paying 
only the “ tukseemy ” rovenue, with the rate of taxes imposed on the rest of 
the province ; but in this case they often afterwards found means, either by 
complaints, or by the interposition of powerful interest, to procure an order 
from the Government for their dismemberment, authorizing thorn, at the 
same time, to remit their rents immediately to the Khalsah.”* 

A taluk was a part of an ostate alienated by the zamindar either by sale 
in order to raise money or by gift to an influential favourite. The talukdar 
sometimes paid his proportion of the revenue direct to the Exchequer (or 

° Proceedings of the Committee of Circuit held at Coasimlmzar, llili July I77 - 2. Firminger’n Fifth 
Report, Volume II, p. 547. Sec also Mr. Slioro’e Minute ou the right* of zamimlaiH amt talukdars ot p 
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Khalsah) or to the zaminder , ami had the power to dispose of his taluk by 
sale or gift. At the decennial settlement when the talukdar was considered 
to be proprietor of the soil his taluk was definitely separated from the 
original estate to which it had appertained and assessed with a separate 
revenue payable directly to tho Collector. The duty was carried out by 
Mr. J. II. Harington in Rajshahi in L791-2 for the whole of the Rajshahi 
Zamindari. The number of separated taluks was moderate. There were 
3,236 in Bhaturia, Bhusna and the Miscellaneous Mahals and 408 in Pukhnria. 
Many of them were small with a revenue of less than fifty rupees. 

Two examples will serve to illustrate the method of assessment—Estate 
No. 795 of the Uajshahi Collectorato. The rout in 1188 had been Rs. 238 
5 annas 17 gandas. In 1196 it had been increased to Rs. 391. Tho talukdars 
said this was more than the taluk could pay. Tho Commissioner took the 
average collections of tho three years 1195-7 which was Rs. 233-3-15 and 
added theroto a sum of Rs. 86-12-5 assessed on excess land included in the 
taluk by throe progressi ve enhancements thus :— 

Revenue of 1199 Rs. 233-3-15 + 11-12-5 

„ 1200 Rs. 245-0- 0 + 37- 0-0 

„ 1201 Rh. 282-0- 0 + 38- 0-0 

„ 1202-1 Rs. 320-0- 0 


which converted into Company’s rupees becomes Rs. 341-5, the present 
revenue. 

Account Settlement of TaraJ l)au Ishahi in Pargana Rhaturia :— 

Rs. annas, gandas. 

Runt of 1196 accocdiug to tho zamindar's 

accounts was ... ... 801 5 9 

Add an abatement which had been 
granted in 1191 ... ... 596 0 8 


Total ... 1,397 5 17 


Deduct Saif abol shed 


Nil. 


1,397 5 17 


This was considered too heavy to be immediately imposed, so a sum of 
Rs. 436 was deducted in the first year and restored in four succeeding years 
by enhancements of Rs. 75, 100, 100, and 161 so that the permanently-settled 
revenue of Rs. 1,397-5 17 became payable in tho fifth year. 

50. Before proceeding to examine the results of the permanent settle¬ 
ment, it is necessary to indicate briefly tho conditions, local and general, 
economic and political, under which this great revenue experiment took 
place. 

The famine of 1770 had resulted in the loss of one-third of the population 
of the country. The present district of Rajshahi suffered very badly. A 
largo area went out of cultivation. Imt collection of revenue went on with 
unabated severity. The raiyats became restless. Large numbers deserted 
their homes and wandered in search of cheaper land. The privileges of the 
Khud Kasht raiyats fixity of tenure and customary rates of rent became a 
burden. The wandering raiyat could got land at a lower rent. The raiyats 
who had their abode fixed in a village were made to pay the rent of abscond¬ 
ing raiyats and so the evil accumulated and more raiyats absconded. The 
wnole country became unsettled. Wc find military force used to quell dis¬ 
turbances raised by the raiyats. 

Cultivators driven from their homes furnished recruits for bands of 
dacoits which infested tho country. Tho no man’s land between Rangpur, 
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Dinajpur and Rajshahi and detached portions of Rajshahi like Bhitorband and' 
Swaruppur offered a shelter to “ herds of dacoits 

In 1784 Ensign Duueanson was deputed against the dacoits. In 1787 
Lieutenant Urenan’s men surprised a noted leader named Rhawani Pattak ; 
the leader and two of his headmon were killed, eight dacoits were wounded, 
and forty-two taken prisoner. Seven boats with arms, accoutrements and 
ammunition were captured. Rands of robbers who called themselves sanyasis 
wandered about the districts plundering as they went. The letters of Mr. E. 
Strachey in 1808 which are appended to the Fifth Report shew that dacoits 
flourished exceedingly in Rajshahi in his time. They owed their immunity 
to the connivance of the zamindars , the police and even the officers of the 
District Courts. 

In 1788 the Collector of Dinajpur proposed to execute after summary 
examination every tenth man taken in arms. Government, however, did not 
approve of such drastic measures and directed that all prisoners be handed 
over to the Criminal Courts for regular trial. 

The Resident at Malda writing in 1788 says :— 

“ They ride about the country in parties pretending to bo the Nawab's 
people in pursuit of thieves and actually go so far as to tie the hands of 
some of their own gang and load them about as apprehended felons. This 
curious deceit has been practised very lately at Ruddlgacby.” 

Again writing in the same month he says 

“ There is a little army of theirs governed by chiefs who ride horseback 
and in palanquin. They have built themselves homes. 

Such daring outrages I never heard of—their number computed at 
upwards of 200. On a former occasion the Nawab sent a phousdar and force 
who apprehended a great number of thorn and restored peace and quietness.” 

Till about the date of the permanent settlement there were no Criminal 
Courts within reach of the people of the district. The Company had 
practically no concern with criminal mailers till circumstances forced them 
in 1790 to take criminal administration into their hands. The Muhammadan 
Courts were worse than useless. The police were under the Muhammadan 
rulers and were inadequate and useless. The Civil Courts appertained to 
the Deioani and by 1787 there was a Judge in each district who was a 
covenanted servant of the Company. 

In the districts there was very little protection of life and property, 
and judicial powers were exercised to their own advantage by any one who 
had the power. 

Another grave disadvantage from which the country suffered was the 
state of the coinage. Up till 1795 there were many different rupees in 
circulation, all sweated, clipped and debased in every way that ingenuity 
could devise. The cultivator never knew how the coins for which he sold 
his produce would be valued when he paid them in as rent. The local 
Treasury officials made enormous profits by discounting the various rupees 
and returning them to circulation at a higher rate. The discount paid by the 
zamindars was exacted fourfold from the raiyats. f iho whole trade of the 
country almost came to a standstill before the reform of tbo currency by 
Cornwallis. In 1795 he succeeded in supplying a sufficiency of company’s 
rupees and enacting that no other rupee should be legal tender. in 801 the 
Collector of Rajshahi reported that some old Sonat Rupees and a tew French 
arcots were still current in tho district. They did not, come into the 
Treasury because t hey were changed by the shroffs and niahajans at a profit 
and again put into circulation. The reform of the currency by Lord 
Cornwallis was of immediate and incalculable benefit to the country. 

51. These are the general circumstances in which the new era of the 
permanent settlement began. The permanent, settlement was only one among 
the fiscal, economic and administrative reforms of Cornwallis. It seemed at 
first as if the settlement had been fixed too high. It was not, till many of 
the leading families of Rengal had been ruined that the improving economic 
conditions made the burden of the revenue lighter and lighter. Writing in 
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October 1801 tho Collector of Rajshahi gave the following account of the 
balances of the Bengali year 1201 (1794-95) :— 

lis. 

Balance at the close of 1201 ... ... 2,08,551 

Since recovered ... ... ... ... 1,59,958 


Total ... 68,613 


Of this amount, Its. 11,159 is irrecoverable and Rs. 41,370 is due from 
absconded defaulters who have no more lands hut may perhaps be appre¬ 
hended and 574 is an authorized deduction. Lands bearing a revenue of 
Rs. 1,06,524 had been sold during tho year 1801 to realize arrears of revenue, 
but even by that date matters wore improving for the Collector states that 
fewer estates were being sold than formerly. The growing prosperity of the 
country did not save tho Rajshahi estate, it was sold piecemeal and many 
wealthy zamtndars in Rajshahi, Murshidabad, Jossore, Palma, llogra, 
Faridpur and Mymensingh liavo benefited by the disposal of this great 
estate. Tho cause of the delapidation of this estate was pure bad manage¬ 
ment. Nothing could have saved it except radical changes in ils administra¬ 
tion. Henckell stated that in 1196 when ho was appointed to the district 
he inquired from the Maharaja Ram Krishna the causes of the arrears which 
had accrued each year and the many disorders and irregularities in the 
country and that the Maharaja personally made the following represent¬ 
ation :— 


“ My zamindari which forms this district has for some years been in the 
hands of Maharani Bhawaui and tho baudabast and entire management of it 
have boon committed to Chand Thaknr who lias engrossed in his own name 
and in tho names of bis relations Ram Kauta Sarkar, Ram Nath Bhaduri, 
Nil Kanla Roy, Nyan Chaudhury and others, zamindari atnla and dependents, 
tho most productive mahals in the district taking some himself and giving 

the remainder to them as Karari farms, jote jama. 
Kind* of tenure. Jimmaioari* and making tho whole of these 

mahals “ Iloojuri." At the same time the said Thalcur, bis and a and 
dependents who have obtained these productive mahals, have by false 
pretences, procured annual abatements of the jama of them, the amount of 
which has been assessed on and collected from other unproductive mahals 
which were without assets for the payment thereof, and tho zamindari has 
been ruined by the deseruon of raiyats in consequence. Tho abovomentioned 
Thalcur being held in high esteem by tho Hard and possessing her entire con¬ 
fidence acts as he thinks proper and no other person is attended to. No one 
has the power of ascertaining the assots of the mahals held by the Thalcur 
and his people, and resuming tho unduo abatements granted therein by which 
the revenue of Government lias been rod need ; and in consequence tho 
country is in disorder, the raiyats have fled from it and annual balances 
have occurred.” 


Grant corroborates in more general terms. In 1791 the raiyats complain¬ 
ed to Harington against the chief farmers and under-renters that their rents 
were increased without a regular agreement, that they were confined and their 
pro;>erl,y was seized and sold. Harington issued a proclamation forbidding 
enhancement of rent without a written agreement, confinement and corporal! 
punishment. A peon might be placed over a raiyat but if that was not, 
effective the raiyat should be sued in tho civil court. Attachment of the crop 
of Kkwlkasht (settled) raiyats was forbidden. Receipts wore to be given for 
the rent. 

The severity with which the Salo Laws were enforced led to complaints 
by the zamtndars that they had not the samo powers of enforcing tho payment 
of their rents as Government has assumed for enforcing payment of revenue. 
The following petitions of Raja Ram Krishna and the orders thereon illus¬ 
trate tho general complaints of the zamtndars. 
liaja's petition dated the 20th June 1792. 

The Malgujars of my zamindari availing themselvos of tho Regulations 
issued relative to the collection of the rents in the past year have withheld 
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legal sums due from fcliom, and for the satisfaction of the balance owing from 
them a sale of my lands is ordered. If these orders be continued in force 
it will be impossible to realize the revenue which cannot bo collected without 
observing the usual practice oj the country. 'The past Collectors of this dis¬ 
trict after ascertaining tho usage of the district have made the collections 
according thereto and have authorized me also to do the same. Moreover 
the inhabitants of this part of the country indispensably require coercion. I 
thereforo solicit that orders may be issued for collecting the revenue accord¬ 
ing to ancient usage and practice, or, if it be necessary to submit the question 
to the Hoard, that you will be pleased to communicate my application to them 
and obtain their sanction thereto. 

A true translation. 

(Sd.) J. HA KINGTON. 


Second letter from Maharaja Ram Krishna, dated the 21st June 1792. 

“ 1 havo been honoured with your parwanah requiring from me an ex¬ 
plicit representation of the usage and practice in the collection of the revenue 
which I am desirous of continuing in the current year. Tho general mode of 
collection throughout the Province of Bengal is as follows : Mufassal Peadahs 
are placed over all the Nnihs, Farmers, under-renters and Malgujars to 
collect from them the public revenue which is demanded by instalments. 
If they pay tho instalments due it is well. But if they dolay and 
neglect the payment thereof they are mm lined and fettered and if this 
fail of obtaining tho realization of the public revenue corporal punish¬ 
ment is inflicted. No person receives indulgence, but all persons without 
distinction are confined, pressed and beaten and every means taken to collect 
the revenue from them without, favour to any one, and the houses and effects 
of those in balance are attached and held in sequestration till tho full dis¬ 
charge of the arrears due whim they are released again. Thus, Sir, agreo- 
ably to your directions I havo explicitly represented fho immemorial usage 
of this country.” 

On these petitions Harington reported that the practices referred to 
though illegal had everywhere been resorted to. A Regulation defining tho 
power which might legally bo exercised by the landholders and renters in 
collecting their rents was much wanted. Tho established courts are distant 
and a more ready means than recourse to them is required because the 
raiyats took advantage of the absence of compulsory powers. Ilo suggested 
powers of distraint and sale being given toza/nindars under proper precautions. 
The Board of Revenue in forwarding this l;o the Governor-General in Council 
pointed out that no powers of distraint, existed and recommended that they 
be granted under proper safeguards. To ensure himself a secure revenue 
the Raja applied for authority to grant looses in perperuity and on 8th April 
1793 Government ordered that permanent leases could not he authorised 
consistently witli the Regulation though he was at liberty to grant leases 
fixing the rent for the period of his own engagement. Considering that the 
permanent settlement proclamation had been issued on 22nd March 1793 and 
that his revenue had been practically fixed in perpetuity the wording of the 
Government order is curious. The rules in force were reissued as Regulation 
44 oE 1793 and limited the term of tho lease at fixed rent to ten years. In 
Juno wo find tho Raja in further difficulty. Ho stated that the new 
regulations had thrown collections into disorder ; the assessment was heavy 
and could not be realized ; so ho prayod for certain abatements, or in tho 
alternative that tho Collector should take over tho zamindari and pay him a 
proprietor’s allowance. He got the reply that if he did not pay the revenue 
his lands would invariably be sold. 


52. When land revenue was in arrears tho Muhammadans used to pro- 


Effoet of the Salt) Laws. 


ceed against the person of tho zamindar. He was 
imprisoned and even tortured, but ho retained his 


estate. Always in a'rrears lie was perpetually being squeezed, but so long as 
he retained his estate lie continued to possess resources which enabled him 
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•to pit liis power of evasion against the power of tlio Government, From 17(55 
to 1 793 (ho power of compulsion gradually changed and after 171)4 the short 
and sharp process of sale was invariably applied. The unbusinesslike and 
dilatory old zamindan methods had to accommodate themselves to the change. 
If the zuminrtar could not improve his management he went to the wall, lie 
had uo.opportunity of evading and temporizing. The old methods of enforc¬ 
ing payment were inhumane, but the Sale Law was fatal. 'The zemindar had 
to pay his revenue in monthly instalments and the estate was liable to sale 
for arrears of any month. In 1800 the Collector of Rajshalii points out the 
harshness of demanding the instalment of one month on the lirst of the 
following month and recommends that the instalment of one month should he 
payable on the 15th ol the following month to enable the zamindar to got his 
rents in from the muf.issal. 

The difficulty which the landlords found in making punctual payments 
was brought very prominently to the notice of Government. The representa¬ 
tions of the landlords wore strongly corroborated by the number of sales. The 
powers given to landlords by Regulation VI I of 1811) modified in V of .1912 
were t he result. I find it difficult to believe however so far as llajshahi is 
concerned that these regulations wore rendered necessary by the excessive 
independence of the raiyats, though the Collector’s remarks on Raja Ram 
Krishna’s petitions give some support to this view. 

It was an attempt to save the old zamindars who were doomed in any case 
owing to their incapacity. No reasonable legislation could have saved the 
Llajshahi estate. The raiyats of llajshahi to the present day are subservient 
and yield readily to just or unjust demands. A new race of proprietors 
acquired the estates which were sold in auction, and found no difficulty it 
paying the revenue promptly. As early as 1801 the Collector reports: “The 
purchasers in general at the public sales are men who have raised themselves 
by service, and their system of management is considered to he conducted on 
better principles than those of the former proprietors from the circumstances 
of its not now being necessary to sell so many estates as formerly.” 

When bettor Government, better management and improved economic 
conditions had rendered the permanent settlement secure, Government had 
to turn its attention to the protection of the raiyats. Wo have seen that the 
protection of the raiyats was an object of Government before the decennial 
settlement ; it is prominent in the Regulations of 171)3. The proprietors 
were to execute written contracts with each of their raiyats. This was not 
done in llajshahi. For some years after 1793 the security of the proprietors 
was a more prominent object than the protection of the raiyats. The latter 
object became increasingly urgent. The attempt to resuscitate an obsolete 
and never efficient village agency to cheek the work of the zamindars ’ agents 
in the interior failed. It was not till the passing of the legislation which cul¬ 
minated in the present Tenancy Act that (ho promise in the Permanent 
Settlement Regulation of protection to the raiyats was fulfilled. 

53. Resumption c f lands hold free of assessment under an invalid title 
took place in llajshahi between 1836 and 1847. In that time 177 perma¬ 
nently-settled and 5 temporarily-settled estates woro added to the rent-roll. 
The revenue of the permanently-settled estates is Rs. 10,885. Sinco 1847 
there has been no resumption of invalid Lakheraj. During the Revenue 
Survey which ended in 1852 a number of Izad or inval d revenue-free estates 
were reported, but the proceedings were n©t disposed of. 

It came to notice in 1870 that the proceedings were still pending. The 
Collector reported that the cases should he dropped for two roasons because 
theso concealed revenue-free properties had not been in possession of 
Government within 60 years and therefore the cases were barred by limita¬ 
tion, and secondly as most of the parganas of llajshahi had boon settled at the 
decennial set! lenient in a lump without specification of area, even if the cases 
had not been barred by limitation Izad situalod in these parganas could not 
legally be resumed. The Commissioner ordered the eases to be struck off 
because they woro barred by limitation, and the Board of Revenue in their 
No. 197 A., dated tho 2nd September 1870, to the Commissioner of llajshahi 
Division, approved of the Commissioner’s action. 
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54. Originally the kanungo was an officer of the Imperial Government,' 
whose duty was to check and supervise the zamindar s proceedings in regard 
to the collection of the public revenue. The patwari was subordinate to the 
kanungo and bore the same relation to the village gomasta as tho kanungo did 
to tho zamindar. Even before the British accession these officers had ceased 
to exercise real functions. The zamindar a had to be left to collect their rents 
in their own way. A system where the z^mindaris were lot to the highest 
bidder did not admit of close supervision of collections by imperial officers in 
the locality. The kanungo ceased to bo anything bul the zamindar of his jagir. 
The jtargaua of Rokanpur in Malda, Rajshahi and Murshidabad was hold by 
one of tho kanungos. Its lands are very scattered. Kanungos used the 
opportunities of their office to acquire lands in various places and add them 
to their service lands. The fifth Report states: “In Bengal the disorder 
which increased as the Mogul Empire declined had destroyed the efficiency of 
thoso checks which had enabled the governing power to acquire an accurate 
account of the village collections. Tho office of kanungo had become little 
more than a name and no better mode appeared for gaining a knowledge of 
the value of tho lands than could be obtained, by a comparison of different 
years’ collections nr by reference uo village accounts which were liable to 
fabrication.” 

Kanungos wore abolished at the permanent settlement. The patwaris 
in the villages remained in existence and continued to be called patwaris but 
became merely servants of the zamindars' agents. They were, however, 
given certain duties under Regulation VN I of 1795, section 63. They were 
to supply information to facilitate the decision of suits, to prevent diminution 
of the revenue “ by enabling the Collectors to procure the necessary 
information and accounts for allotting tho public jama upon estates that 
may bo divided agreeably to tho principles proscribed in Regulation 1 of 
1793.” 

In Regulation VII of 1799 Collectors aro called on to appoint patwaris 
where they do not exist. Apparently the patwaris were not satisfactory, 
for in 1815 tho Court of Directors directed that patwaris should he public 
instoat] of zamindari servants and should be paid from public funds. This, 
however, was not done. It was pointed out by Government that the cost 
couhi only be met by a cess on zamindars or raiyats which would be looked 
on as contrary to the principles of the permanent, settlement and that the 
patwari would only cause mischief if he sided with zamindar or vaiyat against 
Government and would be odious to both if he did his duty. 

Tho patwaris wero left as servants of the zamindar but kanungos wore 
appointed to supervise them by Regulation I of 1819. They prepared lists 
of estates and parganawar lists of villages, hut no progress was made towards 
a record of tho extent of the possessions of zamindars and of the rights and 
interests of the agricultural community or of tho details of village manage¬ 
ment,. The landlords systematically opposed all arrangements having for 
their object the acquisition of information regarding the land tenure of the 
country and the produce of the soil. Tho kanungos got their information from 
the patwaris and it was recognized that the patwaris being servants of tho 
zamindar would only report what suited the zamindar. 

Tho Board of Revenue was of opinion that tho records of the kanungos 
office wore useless as matter of judicial reference. 

“ Until means are devised of ensuring the, authority of the documents 
furnished whether they relate to accounts, mensuration or raigatwar assess¬ 
ments the office of kanungo will mislead instead of giving any useful 
information. In 7828 kanungos wore abolished in Rajshahi and other 
districts. Patwaris still remained in existence. Jn Regulation IX of 1833 
duplicates of patwart accounts wero to be filed in the Coiled or’s office. This 
was not done. Patwaris continued to exist in name as zamindari servants for 
fifty years moro but had no public functions.” 

55. Regulation XLVII1 of 1793 prescribed a general register of estates 
and a quinquennial register of mutations. There wore to be cross references 
from one to the other and tho general register was to be rewritten every 
five years from the intermediate register, 



Regulation VIII of 1800 providod for a pargana Register showing all 
villages of eaoh estate in tlio Pargana and an intermediate pargana register 
to show annexures, separations, divisions or transfers. The pargana register 
was to be rewritten every fifth year from the intermediate register. The 
general register under XLVIII of 1793 was not to contain details of villages. 
The registers, however, were not kept up in such a mannar as to be really 
useful in any district of Bengal. The incomplete condition of the estate 
registers in Rajshahi Collectorato made the work of the Revenue surveyors 
in Rajshahi very difficult and was very severely commented on in connection 
with tho preparation of Mahalwar and Mauzawar Registers. It was not till after 
the revenue survey that complete records wore available. The Mauza- 
war and Mahalwar Registers formed tho basis of fresh general and pargana 
registers and gave Land Registration a fresh start. 

56. The following old papers connected with Land Registration are 
found in tho Collector ate :— 

1. There are various returns tiled by proprietors giving the assets of their 
estates village by village. I have found similar papers relating to estates in 
neighbouring districts dating Several years before the permanent settlement. 
The earliest provision I can find for the production of those papers by pro¬ 
prietors is contained in paragraph 43 of the Amended Decennial Settlement 
Regulation of 1791. The information required by Regulation 48 of 1793 for 
the general and quinquennial registers and for the pargana registers by VIII 
of 18(H) was filed by proprietors in much the same form and under the same 
names. The names applied to these lists are numerous : Tahutl Milani, 
bikjai Panchasana , Itkjai Jami Jama, lJaleikatJami Jama , Dehalandi, Halci- 
Icat (Jhauhadtlihandi or various combinations of these terms. The information 
given varies. The following is a good example. It is headed “ Terij Uaalobud 
Jami Jama Tahut Milani Taraf Alert liar and is dated 1202 (1795). The 
following are the headings - 

1. Name of tho Estate. 

2. Names of Mauzas divided into adi or original and dakhili subse¬ 

quently added. The share of the estate in each mauza is also 

given. 

3. Gross area. 

4. Deductions on account of rent-free lands ( fmlalc) and waste which 

is divide I into cultivable ( laik) and uncultivable (nalaik). 

5. Balance of cultivated land bold by raiyats. 

6. Total Haste bud or rent-roll. 

7. Collection charges. These are divided into Dehati or (local) and 

Pargana'i (central). 

8. Balance or net assets. 

!). Revenue in Sicca rupees. 

10. Name of Prjprietor. 

11. Name of Farmer. 

12. Boundaries. 

In this particular ease the assets in 1202 are Rs. 1,013 and in 1205 Rs. 991, 
the revenue being Sicca Rs. 1,197 or Rs. 1,277, so the Proprietor makes out 
that the Government lovenue is more than the net assets. These returns are 
not reliable as they were compiled by the zamindars themselves and not cheeked 
in any way. 

In many of the returns there is a deduction from the gross area of the 
area covered by the proprietor’s private lands which are divided into home¬ 
stead and chakran lands. Such a deduction is incorrect as these lands were 
amalgamated with’ the revenue-paying lands under sections 39 and 41 of the 
Decennial Settlement Regulation. 

TL Taidad. —There are about 38,000 Taidads which were filed under the 
Lakhiraj Regul.a lions. Many of them do not belong to the present district. 
The registers are writ)on in the Persian character. No attempt was made 
during settlement operations to identify the properties to which the Taidads 
refer. The 7-egister contains the following information : Kind of grant, 

H 2 
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name of grantor and grantee, name of present possessor and his relationship 
to grantee, date of the deed and names of villages. 

III. Dnstur Rewaj Registers exist for some parganas. This and the 
following registers belong to the period 1819-1828 when the office of the 
Kanungo had been revived. 

The Dnstur Rew tj Registers contain a statement of the customs of the 
pargana as follows :— 

1. Name of mauza. 

2. Pay of village officials, Patwari, Mandal, Paik, Kotwal, flalsana. 

3. Length of the measuring rope. 

1 Area deducted as a matter of grace from the calculated area by way 
of allowance for embankments or ditches. 

6. Customary abwab. 

6. Rates for various classes of land. 

7. Crops grown in the dilferent seasons. 

8. Monthly instalments. 

9. lioundarios. 

IV. Mauzawar Register. —This was prepared in 1827 for certain parganas 
and contains boundaries and the particulars prescribed for the Pargana Regis¬ 
ter in Regulation VIII of 1800. 

V. Tokhandi contains the name, pay and date of appointment of a 
Patwari for each village in some parganas. 

VI. List of papers filed by the Patwaris. 

VII. List of papers compiled by the Kanungos. 

67. Previous to 1841 the estates on the revenue roll of the district were 
not numbered in serial order. Tho Hoard of Revenue ordered this to 
be done in their letter No. 3, dated 20th January 1811, addressed to the 
Commissioner of Revenue for tho division of jMiirshidabad. There is an old 
Register in tho Collcctorate corresponding to tho present A Register bearing 
dates from 1844-50. Many pages are missing and the remainder is badly worm- 
eaten. In numbering the estates of the district it appears that the main 
blocks of the various parganas wore taken seriatim beginning with Lashkarpur. 
Tho estates of Lashkarpur come first on the revenue roll though this pargana 
was not pail of the Rajshahi estate and formed a district by itself till it was 
annexed to Murshidabad before the permanent settlement. When the main 
blocks of all the parganas wore numbered outlying parts were given numbers, 
Estates formed subsequently to 1811 are of course numbered according to 
the date of their formation. It is extraordinarily difficult to ascertain the 
origin of the estates now on the roll. The estate bundle seldom tells how 
the older estates came on the revenue roll. At the end of 1919 the number 
of estates was 1,686. They fall into the following classes :— 

1. Nizarnat estates,—These are estates which existed at the time 91.9 

of the decennial settlement. They include kharija taiuks. 

2. Estates created by partition.—In the malialwar register 990 

prepared after the revenue survey some of these are also 
called Nizam at estates, being offshoots from original Niza- 


mat estates. 

9. Estates transferred from other districts ... ... lit) 

4. Resumed estates settled permanently after the permanent 

settlement ... ... ... ... ... 178 

5. Diara estates settled permanently ... ... ... 18 

6. Nizamat estates purchased by Government and again settled 

permanently ... ... ... ... ... 17 

7. Escheated estates settled permanently ... ... 2 

8. Temporarily-settled private estates ... ... ... 29 

9. Government estates ... ... ... ... 29 

Total ... 1,686 
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Of the Diara estates which have boon settled permanently eight, numbering 
1555-62, were resumed in a837 out oi' I,lie dried-up bed of the river Gur in 
Singra T/iana. The others were all resumed during 1869-71 after the Diara 
survey. Of the temporarily-settled estates six are resumed Lakhiraj and 
twenty-three are Diara estates. Of the twenty-three Government estates two 
escheated to Government as Ullimutt floras, seven were purchased in sales 
for arrear of revenue, twelve were island chars which became the property of 
Government under Regulation XI of 1825, and two were acquired. These 
acquisitions mark stages in I he history of the district. One was in 1825 when 
the headquarters moved from Nat.or to Rajshahi and the other in 1861 after 
the old court buildings were swept away by the Ganges. 

There are eleven permanently-settled revenue paying estates and six 
rovonue-froo estates on the revenue roll for which no land has been recorded 
in the reeord-of-rights. The estates which boar the Nos, 540, 541 and 512 
are said to have lands in village jole Kalu in Lalpur Tkana. The village was 
not traced at the revenue survey and is still uutraced. It may have been 
washed away by the Ganges or absorbed in a neighbouring estate. The 
revenue of those estates is lis. 8-8, Rs. 2-18 and Re. 1-12 respectively. Other 
three estates 559 with a revenue of Rs. 89-6, 560 with a revenue of Rs. 80-51 
and 561 with a revenue of Rs. 19-11, are said to have land in village Eulbari. 
'This village also was untraced at the revenue survey and has not been 
idontifi od. Instates bearing Nos. 1150 and 1898 with revenue of Rs. 11-12 
and Re. 1-8 are recorded in the Collector’s registers as having land in certain 
villages in Singra Thnna. The land is now in possession of neighbouring pro¬ 
prietors who hold it as part of their own estates. The lands which are 
responsible for I he Gove a incut revenue in these cases can be identified if 
necessary from the revenue survey thak maps and registers. Estates 
Nos. 1898, revenue lis. 28-4 and 1904, Rs. 181-2 and 1915, Us. 59-8 are diara 
estates resumed and permanently settled after the diara survey. The lands- 
of these estates are now under water. 

In all the above estates the recorded proprietors arc paying the Govern¬ 
ment revenue. 

Six revenno-free estates Nos. 10, 24,85, 48, 61 and 72 have had no land 
recorded. No papers have been found in the Gollectorato by which the lands 
might he identified. The recorded proprietors in some oases have other 
estates in the village amt cannot distinguish the land. In some oases the 
recorded proprietors hirm lost possession of the lands a long time ago and 
cannot identify them. 

58. What wo know as revenue survey maps are not the most important 

result, of the revenue survey. The real result 
Objocta <>£ the revenue smvtiy. 0 f survey is to be found in the thak maps 

and statements kept with more or less care on the record-room shelves, and 
in the Estate Registers prepared by the surveyors on which the current 
Gollectorato Registers of estates are based. The real objects of the survey 
will he clear from the following extracts from letters of the Board of 
Revenue :— 

“The main object contemplated in the survey of the permanently-settled 
districts of Bengal and Bihar is to determine the relation of land to jamma 
by the ascertainment, of the areas and boundaries of mehals. The first step 
towards such ascertainment is the accurate survey by scientific agency of the 
boundaries of villages, and when a mehal consists of one or more integral and 
compact villages it, is evident that no more is required and accordingly in 
such cases the proceedings go no further than the professional boundary 
survey. But if the mehal consists of part only of a village or villages or if 
the lands of a village composing a mehal are intermixed with those of another 
village appertaining to another mehal, it, is evident that the mere boundary 
survey is insufficient and the deficiency is then supplied by a native field 
measurement or khasrah to ascertain the mehal wari distribution of the lands 
excepting when the intermixture is so little intricate and the divisions so 


0 Uoiiid’.s remarks in para;'rii|ili f> nf Siipcrinttmileiit of Survey, Uiliar’a No. 134 o£ 17th December 
184‘i to CoiuniiHuimicr, Pallia. 
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large as l;o permit of tlie details of property being also delineated by the 
professional survey at a reasonable expense.” 

” The Hoard desire to impress upon you the imperative necessity of the 
most heedful attention lo I he preparation of the mehalwari and mauzahwari 
registers which are intended to embody and record in a form admitting of 
easy reference all (lie valuable information obtained by these cosily survey 
operations.”— Board lo Commissioners, dated 2(Hh December 1847. 

59. Rajshahi was one of the earliest districts in Bengal in which the 
revenue survey was carried out. Bengal conditions were not known to the 
surveyors and their methods were in a stale of transition. 

The procedure employed in preparing the maps and records by which tho 
objects of the survey wore permanently attained falls into several stages and 
was carried out partly by civil Superintendents and partly by the professional 
surveyors— 

(a) The first stage was the demarcation on tho ground of village bound¬ 
aries by means of temporary boundary marks. A map, not necessarily more 
than a rough eye sketch, was made at tho same time to servo as a guide to 
the revenue surveyor as ho proceeded from mark to mark round tho bound¬ 
ary of the village. This was done by the Deputy Collector or civil Superin¬ 
tendent. 

(b) The boundaries of estates within the village, if more than one estate 
existed, were marked on the ground and mapped in the same way by the 
civil Superintendent’s staff. Where only two or three estates existed an eye 
sketch was sometimes considered enough to supplement the marks on the 
ground. In less simple eases magnetic hearings and linear measurements 
wore taken with more or less accuracy. In villages whore the intermixture 
of estates was excessive every field hail to bo measured (/chasm measurement), 
in the first year ol the survey in Rajshahi /chasm survey when necessary was 
done by tho professional surveyors. In 1851, however, klasra work lie came 
the duty of the civil Superintendent, and the heavy arrears of lehasra work 
which had accrued was handed over! to the civil Superintendent’s stall. 

(c) The preparation of accurate maps of village boundaries with topo¬ 
graphical details was the work of the professional surveyors. Tho village 
maps on a scale of lour miles to the inch are well known. Parga.ua maps on 
a scale oil one inch to the mile were prepared from them. 

(d) When the survey of a par tj ana was completed ill e parejana registers 

were written up. Those registers are the basis of the Collector’s general, 
mauzawar and mahalwar registers and contain the chief results of tho 
survey. , 

(a) Inquiry into the liability to pay revenue of lands winch did not pay 
revenue wag ancillary to the main object of the survey. In addition certain 
statistics of population and cultivation were collected. 

60. The thak maps of Rajshahi district are of three kinds known by the 
vernacular names of Laiha kata , Mahalwar and Khetbat. Lai,ha kata 
means measured by a rod, mahalwar means measured according to estates 
and khetbat means measured field by field, and is the same thing as measure¬ 
ment by lehasra or detailed list of fields. The hatha Jcata map is the rudest 
of eye sketches with distances between boundary marks noted on it. It was 
meant only as a rough guide to let the professional surveyor know the 
number of, and distanoo between, tha/cs or boundary maps, ft occurs in 
villages that appertain to one estate only. In the rules of 1851 it was ordered 
that all measurements he made by chain and compass and all maps to scale, 
so Latha kata maps wore abolished. Mahalwar maps are found when there 
are several estates in a village each owning fairly large blocks of land. Each 
block is called a Cha/c. Tho boundaries of the village and each block were 
usually surveyed by compass and chain. Sometimes in simple cases there is 
simply an eye sketch of the village and estate boundary. On comparison 
with our maps it was found that estate Mocks could he identified fairly often 
hut by their shape only. The position of a block within the village is no guide 
as no attempt was made to conned isolated blocks with the rest of the 
survey. 
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Khetbnt maps had to ho made whim estates in a village wove so many or 
so intermixed that one (it Id belonged to a different estate from its neighbour. 
Some of those maps are eye sketches which show the position of a field with 
respect to its immediate neighbours and are not meant to ho ace unite in any 
other respect. Others were made after careful measurement. Fields on the 
periphery, wore first plotted with the help of chain and compass and in the 
circuit this closed the nternal fields were surveyed by chain alone. Maps 
which are partly k/mtlal and partly mahalwar are not uncommon. 

61. The primary pirposo of a thakbast map was to guide the revenue 
surveyor and show him what he had to survey. It was found that the detail 
introduced with the object of showing the boundaries of different estates 
within a village was not wanted and indeed could not be dealt with 
by the professional surveyor. Originally ho was supposed to put in 
the estate boundaries which he found in the thakbast maps and even 
in the rules of 1850* he is ordered to do so. In September 1851 how¬ 
ever these orders were changed and it was directed that henceforward 
the professional maps s ion Id be a record of the geographical and topo¬ 
graphical features of villages and that mahalwar details should he 
depicted in the thakbast and khasra maps of the Superintendents only. An 
obvious reason for the change was that the scale of the village map did not 
permit in many cases ihe plotting of mahalwar detail. The-ehango also intro¬ 
duced a natural division of labour. The professional surveyors wore no longer 
concern oil with revenue detail. After those orders in 1851 the delinomont of 
estate boundaries became the duty of the civil. Superintendents. The majority 
of the Llajshalii district, however was surveyed by the revenue surveyors in 
the seasons 18-18-4!), 1849-50 and 1850-51 and an attempt was made by 
Mr. Pemberton to incorporate in the revenue survey maps as much revenue 
detail as possible. In his report on the work of season 1848-49 he says, “931 
arajoes haVo been surv eyed during I ho season, two-thirds of which would 
have been measured by khasra bad I not agreed with my civil Superintend¬ 
ent to survey them professionally.” In season 1850-51 no less than 1,508 
arajoes were divided off by professional means. In spite of these efforts it, 
was discovered a largo number of villages surveyed in this and previous 
seasons has still to be surveyed by khasra. The khasra work of villages 
surveyed in 1850-51 and later was done by the civil Superintendent. 

62. The revenue survey as its name denotes was undertaken fur revenue 

purposes. The unit wl icli was adopted as the unit of survey was the 
mauza and this was defined in the note of directions for Settlement 
Officers, 1849, as a parcel of land which had a separate name in (die 
revenue records, practically a local subdivision of an estate or 

mahal. The professional surveyor in Bengal was forced to abandon the 
attempt to show in his maps the, boundaries of all mauzas thus 

defined. Tlio revenue survey map after 1850 came to be the map 
of a compact area showing topographical detail only. Often of course 
the revenue survey village boundary coincides with an estate boundary, but 
the revenue surveyor ceased to concern himself with estate boundaries as 
such. In the Ihijshalii maps estate boundaries liavo been adhered to to an 
extent which must greatly have added to the surveyor’s labour. Villages of 
a ridiculously minute area have been separately surveyed. One village is 
entirely within the peripl ery of another village. An obstinate attempt was 
made to record tho mauza as a subdivision of an estate so that a mauza should 
appertain to one estate only. A small plot which is situated within mauza B, 
though not, belonging to lie mauza I> estate, has to be surveyed and shown on 
the map of village B. Its area is however deducted from the area of village 
Band included in that of village A in the village and estate register. Village 
A may have many of these detached plots. The Collectorato registers show 
that an estate has land in village A only, while geographically and in our 
records it has land in B and in many other villages besides A. 

63. The maps were arranged hy -jnryanas. This proved to be an extremely 
inconvenient arrangement because the ihijshahi paryauas are not compact 
blocks but arc scattered about, to an extraordinary extent in this and 
neighbouring districts. When a puryana was complete, a fact very difficult 
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to ascertain, the registers showing a list o'f estates with the villages 
in which they have lands, and a list of villages showing Ihe estates 
in each, were prepared. The work was done from the information 
recorded by the civil Superintendent in the thakbast records. The 
process of writing these registers took a long time. I quote from the 
annual report of the Superintendent of Survey of this division .written in 
December 1856 : 41 The districts of liajshahi and Palma were demarcated at 

a time (1849-50-51-52) when sufficient care was not taken to distinguish and 
delineate all the estates and villages entered in the (JoIlootoraLo lists. The 
consequence is that when the registers of this pargana are being prepared 
numbers of villages and estates are found totally unaccounted lor in the 
thakbast records. This necessitates enquiries from recorded proprietors, local 
investigation, and in many instances fresh demarcation. A village noted in 
the Collector’s books after lung search and enquiry is at last definitely 
discovered to have been absorbed in the Canges ; another known by a 
different name in the mujassal, is, after an equal delay, discovered a*s already 
measured under that designation, in connection perhaps with a wrong estate. 
Hence it is, after demarcation and survey has been conducted on wrong or 
imperfect data, that registering work is so tedious a process, and that in the 
present instance although their demarcation and survey have boon so long 
concluded, there still remain six pan/anas to be completed in zilla Raj shah i 
and thirty parganas in zilla Pabna.” 

In 1853 when the preparation of the registers was in its early stages the 
Superintendent wrote as follows :— 

“ The inaccuracy of the old khusra missils discovered at t he time of 
preparing the khatians previous to registry, has boon productive of consider¬ 
able delay ; it has been found necessary in some cases to reject the khasra 
measurement as worthless, and send an amin to trace the mahalwan lands 
with the compass. 

“The discrepancies and inaccuracies in the (Jolloctorate lists supplied to 
our office from the district, appear to be greater than those of. Maid a, and 
much time has been lost attempting to reconcile these discrepancies. It 
appears from reports received from the Collector that the lists furnished to us 
were prepared partly from the Canoongoe’s papers, and partly Irom the 
neouzawareo list supplied by the zamindars after the settlement ; neither of 
these records, it seems, are to he depended upon ; the Collector allows that 
several of the villages and shares are incorrectly recorded, and that he 
cannot reconcile the discrepancies found to exist, by reference to any papers 
in his office. 

“ It has always been the practice in this division to make the Collec- 
tovate lists the basis of the registers, and to endeavoui lo reconcile any 
discrepancies found at the time of registering between our thakbast or khasra 
records and the Collectorate lists. When any such discrepancy has been 
discovered, reference has been made to the Collector, and if he has been 
unable to account for it, the possession of the proprietors, as ascertained by 
our measurement, has regulated the entry in the register. 

“ Where, however, as is the case in this district, tho accuracy of the 
Collectorate lists is allowed to ho doubtful, if seems to me an unnecessary 
waste of time to attempt to make our registers agree wit h them. 

“ I would therefore rooommond that we should record in our registers 
the state of the property as found by our measurements, whether it agrees 
with the Collectorate lists or not, without referring to the Collector to account 
for the discrepancies. 

“ At present tho Deputy Collector is obliged to make daily references to 
the Collector and the progress of tho registers is consequently considerably 
retarded. The general reply to the references has been that there arc no 
papers in the Collectorate hut those from which the lists furnished to us 
wore prepared, and that the discrepancies can only ho accounted for by 
mufassal investigation.” 

At the present day there are in the Collectorate no useful estate registers 
earlier than those prepared in connection with-tho revenue survov. There 
are some scattered returns made by the zamindars in response to the 



Collector's attempt to collect material for liis quinquennial registers and pargana 
registers compiled by tlio kanungos between 181!) and 1828. These papers 
are hopelessly incomplete and apparently never were anything else. 

64. Tl to importance of the revenue survey lies in the fact that it has 
fixed the limits of the land for which a particular revenue is paid. As it was 
made in Rajshahi more than 50 years after the permanent settlement and 
there was no satisfactory record of the land on which in 1793 a particular 
rovenuo had been settled, the estatos were defined according to possession at 
the time of the survey. The methods adopted were much less elaborate and 
costly than the methods of preparing a record-of-rights now-a-days and the 
results are less correct. When we found present possession to differ con¬ 
siderably from the stato of things shown in revenue survey maps, it was 
sometimes possible to prove by chit has antedating the revenue survey that 
the revenue survey thak maps were wrong. 

The revenue survey maps and records have statutory authority in the 
Tenancy Act definition of village and estate. 

There is, however, some ambiguity about the definition of a village. The 
map of village A may contain a block of land called a chak which belongs 
to village 15 and parts of village A may not appear in the map of village A 
but appear as chaks in other maps. The map bears a statement to the effect 
that deducting the area of village 15 and adding the area belonging to A 
surveyed in villages C and D the total anna of A is so many acres. This 
area is treated as the area of A in the osiate registers which were prepared 
on the basis of the revenue survey records. It has been argued that 
village as defined in tilt Tenancy Act means tne net area of A after the plus 
and minus adjustments and not the area contained within the periphery of 
the map of A. In the present survey the revenue survey practice had not 
been followed. Portions shown as detached in the revenue survey map have 
boen included in the village in which they lie. I5y notification under tl» 
Tenancy Act the present survey has been adopted for the purpose of defining 
villages. In the Tenancy Act definition of an estate the entries in the 
, Collector’s Land Registers are final. In these registers villages in which 
an estate has lands and the area of the land are taken from the revenue survey 
records. In the present record following settlement practice possession 
has been followed. A particular field found in possession of the owner 
of estate No. 1 is recorded as belonging to that estate though according 
to the Collector’s registers it belongs to estate No. 2. Legally the 
limits of an estate are fixed by the Collector’s registers which follow the 
thakbast maps and records. A proprietor acquiring a title to part of an 
estate by adverse possession acquires it as part and liable for its proportion 
of the land revenue of the original estate. If the estate is sold for 
arrears of revenue the purchaser acquires the estate as originally settled 
which means in practice according to the thakbast. In a district of big 
estates like Rajshahi Government is not seriously concerned with compara¬ 
tively small changes in the boundaries of estates as the land revenue is not 
thereby endangered. A person who has gained a title to part of an estate by 
adverse possession is a proprietor of that estate as defined in the Land 
Registration Act, and should get his name registered to make his position 
secure. I have never heard of this being done. 

Rocont orders of the Hoard of Revenue have directed that the estate 
registers be rewritten on the basis of the settlement record. 

65. In 1811 the Collector of Rajshahi wrote: “ There should be one 
standard of measurement for the whole country ; at least for each district, 
mention this in consequence of the measurement being different in almost 
every village in this district which is a constant source of litigation and 
dispute between the raiyat and zamindar .” 

The friction over the standard of measurement has continued down to 
the present time. The record-of-rights puis an end to all those disputes as 
the rent of each tenancy has been recorded with the area expressed in acres, 
a standard that cannot be tampered with. 

Throughout the district landlords have procurod large enhancements of 
rent since the permanent settlement by reducing the size of the bigha. 
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Examples might bo multiplied indefinitely. A few will suffice. Hairr 
ehandrapur village in Laskarpur Pargana was resumed as an invalid 
Lakhirajln 1842. Ila area was then 155 bighas , 141 being .cultivated and 
the rest waste ; the total collodion amounted to Us. 70-1-8. Its present 
area is 440 standard bighas and the collections are Rs. 555-9-6. There has 
been some slight accretion from the river Baral but otherwise the village is 
unchanged. 

A chitlin of 1204 ITS. (1797) of one of tho big Lashkarpur estates 
reveals the fact that this old bigha measured 108 x 108 cubits. In the 
Oollectorate three cubits are preserved which have been filed by Lashkarpur 
proprietors. One measures 19f inches and two moasure 24j inches. The 
rent now avorages He. 1-4 for a bigha of 1,600 square yards, whereas in 1842 it 
was about 8 annas for a bigha, three times that size. This is an extreme 
example. Besides these three cubits of Lashkarpur Pargana there are 12 
others in tho Oollectorate record-room. 

Inches, 

Cubit of Raja Ram Jiban Roy ... ... 2.V2 

„ Sib Nath Roy ... ... ... 21-625 

,, Do. ... ... ... 21-75 

„ Pargana Katarmal ... ... 19 5 and 17-375 

and one from which a bit has been broken. 

Cubit of Pargana Chandlai ... ... 20 

„ Khasmahal Bhanukar ... ... 18-5 

„ Oopi Nath Mazumdar ... ... 23-75 

„ Pargana Islampm- ... ... 21-625 

„ Pargana Barbakuur ... ... 19 - C25 

This last was filed comparatively recently within the memory of the 
Recordkeeper ; there is no record of the date but probably in connection with 
the disputo about the standard during the settlement of the Dubalhali Estate 
in 1888-91. There are no records Connected with these cubits and no one 
can say when or why they were filed in the record-room. 

There have been various attempts to ascertain the land measures in use 
in the district. In 1842 Tables of Land Measures in use in the Lower 
Provinces were compiled by Mr. J. W. Powell. For all the Rajshahi parganas 
where the bigha is said to be used tho standard bigha or in some cases even a 
smaller unit is given. In the revenue survey map of each village the area 
of the bigha in use is given in square yards'. Almost invariably the standard 
bigha of *1,600 square yards is specified. These figures were given without 
proper inquiry, and in many cases can be proved by indisputable evidence to 
be incorrect. In a few cases the landlords even now admit a larger ligha 
than is entered in the revenue survey maps, e.g., iu villages Mamudpur and 
Dastananagar in Pargana Bhaturia a cubit of 24 inches, in Mahadighi in 
Amrul a cubit of 22 inches, and in Krislmapur in Chinaso 24 inches is admit¬ 
ted while the revenue survey maps give the standard bigha based on a cubit 
of 18 inches. 

The evidence about tho standard of measurement in zamindari Dibi Bisia 
(Brikutsa) in Pargana Amrul is as clear as will ho found in any particular 
case and illustrates the sort of evidence available. The landlord made a 
measurement in 1301 B.S., using tho standard bigha. A large increase in 
area over the former area was manifest and to this new area the old rates of 
vent were applied producing a very large enhancement. There had been 
periodical surveys in the estate. Village Bisia was surveyed before 1272 and 
measured 2,172 bighas ; iu 1272 it was 2,183 bighas, in 1278 it was 2,191 bighas , 
in 1296 it was found to be 2,404 bighas and in 1304 the last survey 2,879 bighas. 
Its actual area is 899 acres. There was no encroachment on waste. The 
landlord could only say that his amins had deceived him in the earlier 
surveys. The history of all villages in the estate is the same. In three early 
surveys the area is almost constant. In 1296 there is a moderate increase and 
in 1304 a very large increase in area Tho landlord could [Joint to the revenue 
sui-vey map where tho standard bigha is recorded as tho prevailing bigha , but 
it is beyond doubt that the first three measurements were made using a bigha 
based on a longer cubit and that in 1296 the landlord began the process ol 
reducing the old bigha to the standard bigha. The fact that the three earliest 
measurements agree so closely negatives the landlord’s plea that his amins 
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deceived him. The only possible way to explain the measurement is by a 
change in the standard. There is some external evidonco also. In Dihi 
Banka an estate of the same pargana a cubit of 21 inches is admitted by 
landlords and tenants to this day. If wo convert the present exact area into 
biqhas based on a 21 inches cubit wo get in all the fourteen villages concerned 
a figure which corresponds roughly with the figures in the three early chittas. 
Finally this pargana was part of the Rajshahi zamindm i in which there is a 
very strong tradition of a large bigha which prevailed in earlier times. In most 
cases the evidence is nothing like so clear as this because the early survoy 
papers are not available. In 1890 in the Dubalhati settlement the standard 
of measurement was one of the chief subjects of dispute. No definite con¬ 
clusion could he come to and a compromise was made by which the raiyats 
had to pay excess rent only for area beyond forty per cent, in excess of their 
old holdings. In some eases there is clear evidence of a change in the 
standard of measurement but tradition and analogy, inconclusive as applied to 
particular cases but convincing in its bulk whon applied to the district as a 
whole warrant the statement that rents on the whole have been nearly doubl¬ 
ed by the substitution of oho standard bigha for a larger bigha. The adoption 
of a certain bigha as the standard bigha was unfortunate for the raiyats of the 
district It is probable that rents would have been enhanced by somo other 
method if this one bad not lain ready to band. Still it was an easy opportu¬ 
nity to tho landlords when the revenue survey maps informed him that hi i land 
contained a very much larger number of bighas than his measurement papers 
showed. Official inquiries and the entries in the revenue survoy maps must 
have been ma le rather perfunctorily. I havo no doubt that entries in tho 
rovonuo survoy maps especially wore directly responsible for much illegal 
enhancement of rents in the district. 


CHAPTER V. 

The present operations. 

(1) The main operations. 

66. In letter No. 1.)61R., dated the Ilth July 1910, the Government of 
Eastern Bengal and Assam asked for the Government of India’s sanction 
to tho oxtonsion of survey and settlement operations to the district of 
Bajshahi. 

It had been decided that the Jalpaigpri staff should continue its opera¬ 
tions in the Rajshahi Division and Rajshahi was selected as the next district 
because thorn had been complaints of illogal enhancement, of rent, exaction 
of abwab, and the use of force to compel exaction of kabulyats as well as 
disputes relating to the standard of measurement and rates of assessment. 
A particular case was instanced where the oppressions of a zamindar's servant 
culminated in his murder and a state of lawlessness which necessitated the 
imposition of a force of additional police. Sanction was accorded by the 
Government, of India in their letter No. 998-606-2, dated the 16th September 
19! 0. T raverse Survoy of the first block of the district was done in 1910-11, 
but survoy and settlement operations were postponed till 1912-13 with the 
sanction of the Government of India. 

The district was divided into three blocks corresponding with the three 
subdivisions, Nat.or. Naogaon and tho Headquarters subdivision. Subsequent¬ 
ly a river strip comprising both banks of the Ganges from whoro it enters 
the province down to Fa-idpur, was added ,lo the programme. The survey 
of this area was required to complete the new diara survey of all the big 
rivers in the province. It, added two more blocks to the programme. The first 
block comprised tho diara area in Rajshahi, Pabna and Nadia and the second 
the area in Murshidabad and Malda. 

67. Tho first season’s work consisted of the subdivision of Nator exclud¬ 
ing a narrow strip on the south bordering the Ganges which was left to be 
done with the rivor strip, and some villages in the north of Singru thana 
which had been the subject of recent petty settlement. The area under 
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survey was found to be 797 square miles. This was divided into nine 
circles. There wore sixty kanungos and five hundred and fifty-eight amins 
so that each kanungo had an area of 13'3 square miles and each amin on an 
average surveyed square miles. Survey made slow progress at first chiefly 
because a considerable area was found to be under water and impossible to 
survey till tho middle of December. Throughout the season I he staff suffered 
from the malaria which attacks strangers all the year round in Nator sub¬ 
division but especially in October, November and December. Few of the 
kanungos escaped, and the amins and their chain men and clerks suffered worse 
as they took fewer precautions. 

ilefore the beginning of the following seasons a map was obtained from 
tho officer in charge of the Traverse party showing the area under water 
which could not be surveyed at the beginning of tho season and the approxi¬ 
mate datos at which different areas became workable. This afforded a guide 
to tho distribution of the staff and all the kanungos um\jnmin& wero sent to a 
dry area where they could find work to keep them employed till the rest 
of the area dried up. 

In each of the first three seasons tho doop marshes caused field work to 
drag on into May and June. As tho water receded, the kanungo had to keep 
his stall' nibbling at the bod of the marsh till he got all the cultivated land 
surveyed and recorded. This process of waiting for the water to dry up was 
unpopular with the amins and chainmen. The work was not profitable and 
when surveying in water they found the leeches trying. The work could 
only bo done properly if the kanungo gave strict supervision. 

The second season’s work consisted of 870 squaro miles—Naogaon 
subdivision. This area was easior to survey as it comparatively open 
country. The village sites as a rule are not, so densoly overgrown with 
jungle as in the southern half of tho district. 

In the western part of tho subdivision the work was simpler than in 
tho east. Plots are larger and the country is more open. The survoy of 
Ganja lands was dono with special care. Our maps vvoro compared with 
the maps of the Ganja survey and discrepancies in area were specially 
investigated. Tho records of this comparison wero made over to the Subdivi- 
sional Officer. 

The area is comparatively healthy ; consequently tho tenants took more 
interest in our operations and gave the staff more assistance during survoy 
and indeed in all field operations than it reeoived in Nator subdivision. 

Tho survey programme of the third season consisted of the Sadar 
subdivision of the district excluding a narrow strip along the bank of the 
Ganges. 

The area was 826 square miles. To the surveyor it presented a task of 
varying difficulty. 

The western part of tho area is in the Barind, About 224 square miles 
comprising Godagari and part of Tan or lhana, consists of gently undulating 
country growing rice in terraced holds as tho only crop. The plots are large 
and actual survey is easy. The area however is unpleasant to live in. It 
is extremely unhealthy in the early cold water and bocomes unbearably hot in 
tho month of March whon a scorching west wind soema to dry up tho very 
marrow of one’s bones. 

The population is sparse and largely aboriginal. Altogether it waR an 
unpleasant place for tho Kastern Bengal amin. The eastern part of the 
area is totally different in appearance. A congestion of village huts, pan 
gardens, bamboo groves and raised mulberry fields made survey difficult, 
while the minute size of the field made it laborious. In Bagmara thana with 
an area of 141 square milos the averago number of plots was 3,939 per 
squaro mile. The soutli-oastern part of the area, a strip along the river 
in Pulliia and Oharghat, is very jungly Tho village sites are close and much 
overgrown and survoy was difficult, though plots wero not so numerous. 

They area surveyed in season 1915-16 was a long strip comprising tho 
frontage on tho river Ganges of the districts of Rajshahi, Pabna, Nadia and 
part of Murshidabad. The corresponding river strip of Malda and of tho 
rest of Murshidabad was surveyed in the following season 1916-17. 
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The survey in these seasons was easy because the country is open and 
plots are large. The river is constantly shifting its course washing away 
land in one place and leaving a new formation or a reformation in another 
place. A series of traverse stations were sometimes found to be washed away 
necessitating a new traverse. Traverse of the lowest of the chars was done 
in the same season as the cadastral survey. It was difficult to make our opera¬ 
tions lit the traverse operations without waste of time. Sometimes a Circle 
Officer had to keep part of his staff of a mins wailing without work till sheets 
arrived from the traverse party. 

There is much uncertainty about possession and hence about boundaries 
iir the diara area. Village boundaries when uncertain were usually settled 
at a later stage by reference to previous maps. Often the amin came on a 
large stretch of sand which the tenants claimed to be parcelled out into plots 
belonging to their holdings. Amins loved to make an imaginary map of this 
sort, of thing. Where all they had to go on was a zamindar’s chit ha, the 
resulting map might pass for accurate as there was nothing by which it could 
be accurately tested. In Government estates maps of such lands exist, pro¬ 
bably made when the land was cultivated. Any attempt to survey imaginary 
field boundaries in sandy tracts was forbidden. The area was left as one 
plot. 

In the first diara block the conditions were new and work dragged on 
till late in the season. In the second block two-thirds of the work was done 
by the end of Decembor and all was practically finished by ilie end of March. 

Before commencing survey on the sheet itself the khakha or rough 
traverse plot was given to the amin. He had to divide this completely into 
quadrilaterals and show the measurements of all the sides thereof before the 
sheet was given to him. The quadrilaterals were plotted on the slieot by the 
kanunao. If the kanungo sees that all the measurements on the sheet tally 
with the measurement on the ground recorded on the Jchakha, then it is car- 
tain that the division into quadrilaterals is correctly plotted, and any subse¬ 
quent error in survey must be confined to the interior of a quadrilateral. 
Stringent orders were issued limiting the length of offsets to one chain. 
This was an easy matter if the amin selected his chain lines to follow the 
field boundaries. In the hil country the field boundaries are long and straight, 
and the amins were taught to make their chain lines follow the ails so that the 
offsets required to be taken were short and the risk of error was small. 

In the Barind the country is undulating and the slopes are terraced for 
rice cultivation. The ails follow contours and are much more irregular than 
in the fiat bil country. To keep offsets within tho limit of one chain the 
chain lines required were more numerous. Occasionally one amin showed 
false chain lines on his map to make it appear that his offsets were less than 
one chain. This sort of deception requires drastic punishment. 

To teBt the quality of cadastral survey check lines of a total length of 
14,111 miles were run in the area. A competent draughtsman was deputed 
to each circle to ink up the maps after survey. 

68: In the first season an innovation was introduced affecting the 
method of recording estates and tenures of which tho shareholders collect 
rent separately from the tenants though the land of the tenure is undivided. 
Under the rules which had been in force from the time of the Bakarganj 
settlement a separate khatian was opened for the share of a tenure when 
that share— 

(1) had separate collection of rent, 

(2) had any separate ( nijamal) land, or 

(3) paid rent separately. 

Hence the number of entries in the column for rent-receivers was often 
very large and splitting up of rents and areas in the stbit columns was a 
matter oE great labour. 

The change consisted in preparing a separate khatian for a share of a 
tenure only when the majority of the land belonging to that shave had been 
separated. The rules issued on the subject will be found in Appendix VII. 
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Ths result of these rules is that in the ease of an estate or tenure whose 
land is undivided all the shareholders and all persons to whom the collection 
of rent for an undivided share of the land has been assigned, are collected 
into one khatian. 

Kach tenant immediately subordinate to this tenure pays a share of his 
rent to each of several persons. It is an obvious advantage to have all 
the persons entered in one khatian. It means one entry for the superior land¬ 
lord in the tenant’s Ichatian and a single rent-roll in the landlord’s khatian. 
The rent due to different shareholders has to be noted in each tenant’s 
khatian , and those cases in which tenants pay rent to some only of the joint 
landlords have to be distinguished in the rent-roll of the landlord’s khatian. 

The subsequent decision to coniine tlie rent-roll of a landlord to a list 
of subordinate khatian numbers both in the working record and the final 
record imnovod in great part the difficulty which these rules were meant to 
obviate. 

The method of opening khatians and showing separate collections 
embodied in the technical rules and instructions of the Settlement Department, 
1916, is simpler. The llajshahi khnnapuri rules arc now of interest only to 
those who may have to use the record. They represent a stngc intermediate 
between the old Hakarganj rules and the rules of the present Manual, 

69. In the first bloek the experiment was tried in one circle of making 
each kanungo do his initial recess work in his own camp. Only the sheets 
wero sent to Sadar for area extraction. The kanungo could easily get two 
amins' muhurirs to enter areas and copy parchas. This proved to be at tho 
same time cheapen - as there was a great saving in carriage of records, and 
more convenient as tho kanungo could get his records ready for bujharat as 
he required them. Tho plan was followed throughout all other blocks. 

70. Bujharat of tho first block did not begin till March 1913. The dolay 

due to the introduction of the new method of recording undivided shares 

of estates and tenures. In the first season 81 square miles had to he left 
over. The average outturn of a kanungo for the five months, March to July, 
was 2,600 plots a month. 

The largest number of plots was done in June when each kanungo 
avonaged 4.335 plots. 

In the second seasos tho whole of the area as well as the arrears would 
have been completed easily, had the weather been propitious. There was 
very heavy rain in the month of May and much of the low lying land in the 
south-east of Naogaon subdivision went under water and did not again 
emerge during tho season. 

Twenty-two square miles had to be left over. In this season there were 
71 kanungos. Ten did bujharat tho whole season. 'Faking leu kanungos for 
these months and seventy-one for six months, the average outturn for 
kanungos was 2,900 plots a month. Ton kanungos who did bujharat in 
December averaged 3,550 plots ; the highest monthly average outturn of 
seventy-one kanungos was 3,930 plots in June. 

In tho Sadar subdivision an extraordinary number of plots was found. 
An increase had boon anticipated, hut all our calculations were upset when the 
khanapuri returns showed that the number of plots in tho block numbered 
1.760,022. In consequence, it was necessary to leave 300 square miles of 
bujharat to he done in the following season. 

The outturn of kanungos in seven months averaged about 2,700 per 
month. In May the average outturn of each kanungo was 3,900 plots. 

The following season 1915-16 the programme consisted of a river strip 
and 300 square miles of arrears. Ninteon kanungos were employed to 
dispose of the arrears and 54 for the ordinary programme. In December 
nineteen kanungos working among small plots averaged 4,000 plots a month. 
All arrears were cleared off during tho season. 

Last season’s area comprising the Malda-Murshidabad river strip is tho 
only area where the number of plots approximated to a thousand per square 
mile, the figure that was takon as a standard for estimating programme for 
tho purpose of the initial estimates. In an area of 166 square miles wc had 
404,173 plots. Wo had 35 kanungos, and bujharat occupied five and a half 
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months. r l lie average outturn of a kanungo during the season was oniy 2,IOC 
plots. During April the outturn per kanungo was 2,384 plots. As this was 
the last season it was necessary to finish early. Arrears in earlier soasons 
nan he worked off, hut arrears in the last seasons might delay the completion 
of the operations. 

These figures show that a kanungo cannot do more than 18.000 plots in a 
season where plots average 2,000 or more, and in areas where plots are about 
1,000 per square milt , there should he a kanungo for ever 15,000 plots. 
Except in the last two seasons we had not sufficient kanungo*-, as a result 
there was practically no recess; and the staff of kanungo* got no rest from 
their arduous duties. _ Hie quality of the work must have suffered because 
the men were over driven. 

hujharat is a very important stage in tho preparation of the record ; 
perhaps the most important stage. The kanungo has the map, the draft 
record, the landlord and the tenant all before him in each field comprised in a 
tenancy and with hfe acquired skill in extracting information he should be 
able to make a perfect record provided he lias time to do his work thoroughly. 
In Raj shah i a great deal oi hujharat had to he done against time even though 
in three seasons wo dropped part of an impossible programme. It is a groat 
mistake to let the kanungocs be oppressed by the bulk of the work they have 
to get through. They have a dreary prospect of heavy work in hot weather 
and cannot possibly keep their work to a high pitch of accuracy. 

In Uajshahi the large numbers of plots found made hujharat a heavy task. 
There were not many complications, however, because estates are large and 
complicated subinfeudation rare. 

71. The record of estates made at the time of tho revenue survey was 
examined in each village. The kanungo had the ihalc map and statement 
before him and made, a statement showing plots in respect of which present 
possession docs not agree with the former record. As estates are very large- 
dispossession of a field here and there is of little importance. 

In some villages of Laskarpur pargana , however, there were complicated 
lhale maps showing every field and allocating each to one of the numerous 
estates in the villages. The rules embodied in section 302 of tho Survey and 
Settlement Manual were followed. The record was based entirely on present 
possession. Otton very old chittaa were found showing the present state of 
things had existed lor forty years, and some times there were chitras earlier 
than the thak which showed that the thak was wrong. 

This was the ease in village Kanelian in Manda thana belonging to 
Ralihar pargana. There are lands of soven estates in the village. The land¬ 
lords have a continuous series of chitta.it ; the earliest is earlier than the thak 
map ; and in each of tin succeeding chittas there are references to the field 
numbers in the next preceding chitta. Possession follows the chittaa. The 
thak is demonstrably wr mg and the eollectorato registers are therefore based 
on wrong dal a. 

The account of the procedure at the Revenue Survey in Chapter IV will 
show that the methods el the surveyors at that time were in a transition 
stage and that the work was probably not very accurately done 

In a series ol villages in Ralihar parganas there are two sets of thaks. 
One set was made in 1854 when Rajshahi was under survey and the other in 
1857 when Dinajpur was under survey. The funner set is done field by field 
or khetbat and the latter shows estates in blocks {Mahalwar). The two sots 
show many discrepancies. 

72. In estate No. 1!) and Revenue-free estate No. 8 a curious system 
prevails. 

As the result of an early partition the estates arc divided into number of 
units called chaks. There aro 38 of them in estate No. 815, The law of 
Muhammadan Succession and the impoverishment of the original owners 
had produced complications of ownership within the chak , but; they still 
remain as geographical subdivisions of the estate. Each chak is self-contained 
as regards tho raiyakt holding and rents. 

A raigat’.t holding has land in one chak only. There are several chaks in 
a village. The landlords’ interests in the chaks bear no relation to their 
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shares in the estate. Each proprietor has varying shai'es in several chaks' 
and no share in others. At khanapuri this system puzzled the kanungo. 

He recorded the landlords vvitli reference to the chaks making a separate 
sixteen annas for each chak. But this did not give a satisfactory record of 
shares in the estate or of patnis and other tenures under these shares. The 
Rajshahi method of khanapuri also failed. It does not provide a simple 
method of dealing with thirty-eight ejmali groups of landlords variously con¬ 
stituted out of a large number of co-sharer proprietors in one estate. The 
system promulgated in Rule 10, Chapter III, of the Technical Rules of 1916 
applies readily but that system had not been invented. The mothod adopted 
was this. Landlord's khatians were propared for the estates according to the 
old Eastern Bengal Rules. 

Then for each chak a khatian was prepared in which the landlords of the 
chak were brought together and their shares in the chak were shown. A 
reference was given to the khatian in which the proprietory interest was 
recorded. In the chak khatians a landlord, or a group bf landlords with a 
separate collection, is separately shown and in the khatian of each raiyat the 
amount of each separate collection and the recipient thereof are indicated. 

73. The Sankarari tenuro occurs in very low-lying lands which are 
suitable for the eulti yation of boro rice. Cultivation is precarious and the 
area which it is possible to cultivate varies ; honce the peculiarities of this 
tenure which resembles utbandi. The raiyat cultivates when he can and 
pays rent only on what he cultivates after measurement by the landlord. As 
a rule the raiyat considers that this is not a raiyati holding. The cultivation 
however tends to become permanent. Often a tenant was found to have been 
in possession of a particular plot for many years and desired to be recorded 
as a settled raiyat. 

The horo lands in the Dubalhati estate were originally of this character 
and the District Judge actually held they were utbandi lands. The landlord 
however took kihuliyals from the tenants under which they had to pay rent 
every year for a fixed holding so that the lands lost their utbandi character. 

The dispute about these lands was hotly contested. The boro lands 
become uncovered towards the end of the cold weat'nor as the bits dry up. 
It is not certain that a particular field will be available in any year. It may 
not become uncovered. Again, it may become too dry or early rain in May 
may drown the boro rice. 

The bits, however, are gradually silting up. The present boro lands were 
originally deep under water ; the bit is gradually becoming higher and culti¬ 
vation becoming more permanent. Many of the boro fields had been in 
possession of a family for a very long time. The landlord lets them out 
for a term on a fixed rent for a definite holding, but the kabuliyat denied that 
the tenant had occupancy rights. 

Originally when cultivation was precarious the raiyat did not want 
occupancy rights ; as the level oE the laud rose he found that he could grow 
a crop every year and wanted occupancy rights. The landlord first said that 
the lands were utbandi within t he meaning of section 180 of the Tenancy 
Act. The District Judge had so held in 1880 and Munshi Nandjee, Settle¬ 
ment, Officer, had similarly decided in 1890. The landlord, however, had 
given up the utbandi custom for the time being and lets the lands on tem¬ 
porary leases with the result that settled raiyats of the village acquired 
occupancy rights in the boro lands. 

The landlord disputed t he case on the ground that the lands wore proprie¬ 
tors’ private lands. This was untenable. All these lands were under deep 
water at the Revenue Survey and a landlord cannot create landlords’ private 
lands out of reclaimed wasto. The lands were not recorded as proprietors’ 
private lands in the settlement of 1890 but as land in the landlords’ khas 
possession. 

In an objection under section 103A, it was held that those lands wore 
not proprietors’ private lands within I he meaning of section 116 of the 
Tenancy Act. 

The proprietors of tho estate sued for a declaration that the lands were 
proprietors’ private lauds or, in tho alternative, lands held under the custom 
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of utbandi. Most of the defendants compromised and two cases were decided 
ex /jfteie. The Additional Sub-Judge of liajshahi says : “In my opinion 
I he report of Munshi Nandjen and the khatians . . . leave no doubt that 

lie treated these lands as private lands of the proprietors. It is declared 
that the lands not covered by the petition of compromise in tlie throe suits 
are proprietors’ private lands of tlie plaintiff undei section 116 of the Bengal 
'renancy Act The Sub- Judge misunderstood Munshi Namljee’s record. The 
lands had been entered as in the proprietors’ direct possession hut that 
they are not proprietors’ private lands is clear from the report (section 66). 
“ The area held by the proprietor is 16T7 per cent, of the whole area as 
statin! in paragraph 22 and of this nearly three-fourths are uneullivalod. 
But this is not his private land within the definition of Chapter XI of the 
Bengal Tenancy Act.” 

The landlord i- compromising the disputes and allowing the tenants to 
retain their lauds on payment of salami of about Us. 8 and a rent of Ks. 2 
a biyha. Those forms are moderate. The object of flic proprietor all along 
has been to get salami for those lands before conceding the raiyati interest, 
a desire which is not inequitable. Seeing that a stranger would have to pay 
at least Us. 40 a bight i.o purchase and get his name registered by the 
landlord for similar lands in the neighbourhood the salami agreed on is 
quite reasonable. It is fortunate that this long standing dispute has been 
equitably settled. 

71. The custom cf utbandi was met with in the diara strip of 
Murshidabad and Nadia. 

lu parts of the disfr.cts there are areas where the soil is very barren. 
The tenant is not anxious to acquire such laud in a permanent raiyati bolding, 
lie cultivates a patch which has lain fallow lor some years and pays rent 
for the area he cultivates for two or three years, then ho gives it up. 

The landlord assesses the rent at the utbandi rate per biyha on the area 
found by measurement to have been cultivated. As a rule the landlord 
would gladly settle such lands in regular raiyati settlement but no one will 
t ake them. 

There is a tendency for one tenant to have a sort of lien on the same 
plots of land. After two or three years he fakes up the same plot again 
with the implied consent of the landlord. 11 is interest in the land is not 
continuous ; so lie docs n >t acquire occupancy rights and does not want to do 
so. If ho ploughs his utbandi land in the rains but grows no crop he pays 
no rent for this season, lie pays only for the rabi crops for which ho was 
preparing. 

In some cases tins, the utbandi tenure, loses its special features naturally. 
The tenant simply goes on holding the plot and cultivating year after year 
paying rent each year even if he finds it profitable to let the land remain 
fallow for a season. The land may he carried on from year to year in the 
landlord’s utbandi chit ha without measurement. But it has become part, of an 
ordinary raiyati holding. 

The advantage of an utbandi holding to the raiyat lies in tho fact that 
In' need pay rent only for the crops ho cultivates. He may give up the 
land without, notice and having done so is not liable for further rent. From 
the cultivator’s point of view it is a good form of tenure when he does not 
want to ho tied to particular plots of laud, e.g., when tho land is bad and 
needs long periods of fallowing. 

Similar tenancies occur wherever owing to natural conditions cultivation 
is precarious and intorruyited, e.g. the sankarari tenure described above. 

In the <liura area of Nadia there is a tenure known as charcha which is 
indistinguishable from utbandi in its incidents. 

When a char forms and it is doubtful if the land is good enough and 
stable enough to make it worth his while to pay nazar and take a permanent 
settlement the tenant, selects the land lie wants, clears it of jungle and culti¬ 
vates it. If he cultivates a rabi crop only lie pays Its. 1-8 per bigha. If he 
also grows a bhadoi crop like aus paddy he pays an additional annas 8 per 
bigha. Tho rent is assessed on tho Cropped area after measurement. If the 
land is not washed away or covered with sand it may in course of time 

J 
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attract compelitors for a permanent raiyati settlement,. I f an applicant comes 
forward vvlio offers sufficient nazar a settlement is made. The charcha tenant 
gives up the land as a matter of course. The word charcha means inquiry or 
investigation. The charcha settlement is based on an annual survey and 
is simply a temporary settlement till the land is ready for a permanent settle¬ 
ment. The charcha tenancies, however, are not called ulbandi and are not 
governed by the ulbandi provision because the new formations whore such 
tenancies occur cannot bo described as laud ordinarily held under the custom 
of ulbandi. 

Another tenancy which has the distinguishing marks of ulbandi with no 
lixed boundaries and assessment of rent after annual survey is called ,/ali- 
Juislhi kai —literally the Tear or rate for Jaii-Jaislhi paddy—a variety of rice 
reaped in Jaiatha. 

The land suitable for this sort of paddy is very valuable. There is no 
permanence about; it and it is seldom found two years in.tho same place. The 
land consists of a deposit, of rich mud very (dose to low water level in the 
Hats uncovered when tlm flanges shrinks in the hot weather. 

The landlord’s ollicor ascertains in the cold weather what land is suitable 
and it is let out to the person offering the highest nazar. The land is usual ly 
taken by a group of mom When the settlement is made part of the nazar is 
paid. They divide the land among them. When the crop is reaped the land¬ 
lord usually sends barkandazes to the threshing Hour to attach the crop till 
the nazar and rent are paid up. Nazar {.dun rent varies from Us. 5 to Us. 0 
per bigha. The exact amount payable is ascertained by measuring the area 
under crop. Tf an early Hood destroys the crop the landlord usually remits 
most of his demand. 

It is clear that ulbandi or a similar form of tenancy usually accompanies 
certain physical conditions. The conditions are such that the tenant looks 
•'or no security of tenure beyond the period required to cultivate one crop, 
lie is in fact a tenant at will. The utbwndi tenant is also in law a tenant at 
will until by twelve years’ continuous cultivation of the same plot he acquires 
occupancy rights therein. 

In most places where coni inuous cultivation of ulbandi lands in possible 
tlm tenants have acquired occupancy rights. 

Oases where the landlord lias intervened to prevent the accrual of 
occupancy rights are not common. In Uhabananda Diara the Midnaporo 
Zamindari Company shifted tenants to some extent because they wanted the 
lands periodically for [growing indigo. For this purpose they found the 
ulbandi system very useful. When they wanted land for indigo they could 
tako it from the ulbandi tenant whoso interest in the land terminated when 
ho reaped his crop. Land which had borne an indigo crop was if possible let 
out on ulbandi and boro other crops fill if was again wanted for indigo. 

Indigo cultivation lias never ceased on this char through all the lean 
years of the indigo industry. 

The Company possess chilhas showing that the lands of the char have 
boon annually measured for the last twenty-six years. The Company says 
that when a tenant’s lands wore taken for indigo ho was given land else¬ 
where in exchange. Cases are found, however, where a tenant cultivates a 
plot, say, in rice ono year, next year cultivates indigo for the zamindar along 
with a mustard crop for himself, and in the third year alter the indigo is 
gone cultivates a crop entirely for himself as before. lie pays no rent for the 
land when he grows indigo hut would do so were it not for the special contract 
to grow indigo. Twelve years of this sort of thing make him an occupancy 
raiyat. In the majority of cases, however, and specially of recent years care 
was taken to prevent the accrual of occupancy rights by shifting the tenants 
of all lands which the landlord required for his own purposes. 

Tho landlord’s view of ulbandi is that all agricultural land in certain 
districts which for any reason is not settled on regular raiyati terms is 
available for ulbandi settlement. This was reported by Mr. Taylor, Collector 
of Nadia, in 188-1. He said that the lands available for ulbandi cultivation 
included l:lmmar lands, waste lands and all lands under the landlord’s direct 
control, relinquished raiyati holdings and new char lands, 
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Landlords in fact, make uthandi settlements of land which coraos into 
thnir hands for disposal ind siudi a soLl.lomont is regarded as a proper uthandi 
settlement mult r which (die tenant is a tenant at will. Though the tenant 
may have occupancy rights according to the Tenancy Act, lie is not aware 
ol' the fact. 

The question how to define and record uthandi lands was examined with 
great earo. In dune 1916, 1 issued perliminary instructions for attoslalion 
ollicera which wore modified by the Director of Land Records, and submitted 
to Government. Government was not prepared to lay down rules without 
lurthor examination of the question. A eopy of tho provisional instructions 
was sent to tho principal zanindarn in the area for criticism. I. col looted as 
much informations as I could on the subject and submitted a report to 
tho Director of Land Records, who invited the leading znmindarn of Nadia, 
M u rabid a bad, Palma, liajshahi and Jossore to a conference on the subject 
at Rerhamporo in December 1916. A nut I ter conference was held in Calcutta. 
After these discussions the Director of Land Records submitted a report to 
Government, in bis No. i()5T., dated the 10th February 1917. Draft rules 
were drawn up by Government and after further discussion with the land¬ 
lords were issued in .July 1917. 

These rules were the basis of our record of uthandi lands. In 1919, 
after larger experience some minor changes were made in tho rules, bill, 
the record is based on Id e rules of 1917. 

Tho rules begin wit i a definition or si description of an uthandi bolding. 
It lias no fixed limits. The land comprised in such a bolding lluotuatos 
because land left uncultivated ceases to lie part of tho tenancy and reverts to 
l.lie landlords’ possession. Another essential feature is annual measurement 
or inspection to determine the area and the rent. Some so called uthandi 
holdings do not satisfy the definition. Under the rules they are called 
nominal uthandi and recorded as ordinary or raiyaii holdings with such legal 
incidents as appertain to them. A tenant may bold land under those 
conditions although Idle land is not ordinarily bold under the custom of 
uthandi. The commonest case is ordinary raiyaii laud surrendered or 
bought in and lot out by the landlord as uthandi. Such a tenancy does not 
come within the scope of section ISO of tho Tenancy Act. It is raiyaii 
tenancy with certain conditions. The operation of section ISO is limited, to 
lands which arc ordinarily lot under GliO custom of uthandi', it does not 
therefore apply to lands which were originally part of the common raiyaii 
stock or to now alluvial lands not being accretions to customary uthandi 
lands. 

The rules distinguish between lands Ordinarily bold under tho custom of 
uthandi and lands not ordinarily held under that custom. A working rule 
is provided whereby the Attestation Officer inquires if the land has been let 
under l.lie custom over a lost period of twelve or fifteen years and according 
to bis finding over this period may presume that the custom does or does not 
apply. The decision oi this point involving tlm question whether section 
ISO does or does not apply is the most important one the Attestation Officer 
has to make. It is to be noted, however, that an uthandi tenancy in land not 
ordinarily let as uthandi is a perfectly legal tenancy. The acquisition of 
occupancy rights in the land of such a tenancy is not limited by section 180 
but the right of part sui render and Dm fixing of rent, according to measure¬ 
ment are legal incidents. The rules provide that in apart of tho country 
where the custom of uthandi prevails it should be stated in every kliahan 
whether the lands of the khatian are or are not ordinarily let as uthandi. 

In all cases the rate of rent, the size of tho hiijha. in use, and the method 
of fixing the rent by rniiual measurement of the cropped area are noted. 
Where the land is ordinarily let under the custom of uthandi tho date of 
occupation of (inch field is noted as the starling point for the accrual of 
occupancy rights under section ISO. 

hi some villages the Midnapore Za.minda.ri Gompany were found to have 
let some lands which are ordinarily let, as uthandi on temporary leases for 
five years, ft was decided that on tho expiry of these temporary leases the 
landlord may lot those lands on uthandi terms or other legal conditions and 
the rules provide for an entry to this elfocl, in the Ichatiaw affected. 

J2 
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In applying tho rules ir, was found that broadly speaking the bar to 
aequisiliojL of occupancy rights provided by section ISO operates only in lands 
whore owing to natural conditions a lluctuating and temporary tenure is all 
that tho cultivator wants. Where land formerly utbandi has become lit for 
continuous cultivation tho raiyat has as a rule acquired occupancy rights. 
Reasonable landlords recognize that the utbandi system has many dis¬ 
advantages. Annual measurements and annual assessment of rent put 
undesirable power in the hands ol the local stall ; collection expenses are 
increased ; income is uncertain and there are increased chances of. friction. 
In those operations, however, only the fringe of the utbandi country was 
touched. The Settlement Officer of Nadia will speak with greater authority. 

75. Tho chief problem which attestation officers had to deal with was 
illegal enhancement of rent. In tho chapter on the relations of landlords and 
tenants I have pointed out that these were common and widespread. In 
dealing with those enhancements the first thing was to get at the tacts. The 
Attestation Officer first submitted a rent history of the villages affected with a 
schedule showing the effect of tho enhancement. The tenants seldom 
wished to contest these rents. 11.tlie enhancement was recent and inequi¬ 
table I ordered tho Attestation Officer to record the legal rent, hut in many 
eases tho existing rent or something very close to it was recorded as tho result 
of a compromise presumed to be lawful under section 109 B ol: tho Tenancy Act 
To cut down the rents left the tenant to contest an application under section 105 
of the Act. In those matters the tenants showed great lack of spirit. Fre¬ 
quently when illegal enhancements wore cut down the tenants filed petitions 
to have their illegal rents recorded. In these circumstances tho only thing to 
do was to make as much use as possible of the discretion given by section .10915 
of tho Act and to accept compromises without too close a scrutiny into 
their legality or illegality. 

76. During the preparation of tho record some tenures wore discovered 
whose last owners had died without, heirs and which Government could claim 
as ultimas hores under section 28 of Act X or 1865 (Succession Act). 
Those wore reported (o the Collect >r for action. Tho Collector made use of 
tho Assistant Settlement Officers in the locality for inquiries into the history 
of the tenures and into claims thereto. Ten cases were inquired into. Six. 
of these were dropped. Tn the following cases the Board of Revenue declared 
tho properties escheat to Government. 


Tlinnu. 

Mm u/a. 

1 Number. 

i 

1 

Kliuliati. 

i 

Area, 

Hum A (ik's. 

I’nli.l ... 

Barbaria 

11)7 

141) 

45 

■ Sold for Rs. 11 7. 

I’lmolmpur 

Arlaji (lalielapiir and 
an other. 

45 

44 

18T>8 

no. 1,000. 

Do. 

Bella ... 

iai 

170 

.‘52 

Do. 50. 

Muluuledpiir and Nao- 
Kaon. 

[\ocliail, eln. 

1 

'252 

70,105 

etc. 

1 40-70 

: 

Bottled wilh the person in 

pOHHOHsioil, 


77. Objections under section 108 of the Tenancy Act were numerous. 
There were 59,750 in all ; being 16, per square mile ; 37 per thousand h‘kalians 
and 25 per thousand ol tho population. 


Analysis Of Objqotlons. 

43 per cent, concerned possession and share. 
21 per cent concerned rent. 

13 per cent, concerned mokarari rights. 

3 per oont. concerned rent free rights. 

20 per cent, concerned status and incidents. 
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Objections concerning rout won:more numerous than in Dacca (1!) pot* 
until..), Tippora (!3'2) ot Noakliali (8*6). As regards pari,ins f,lio objections are 
analysed as follows :— 


iiiiiulloi'iI and lam lord 
Landlord v. Tmiai I, 

Tonant v. Landlord 
Touieit, awl 'JVmir I, 

Lamllor I or Tenant against, (dm RoeonI 
MiftiadlaneouH 


9 P 
50 
i or> 
ao 

i 


or cent. 

51 

11 

1) 

11 


11 


Landloid and tenant wore opposed in (it)A of the objection eases. The 
correspond ing figures in Tippora, Noakliali and Dacca are 62’9, 5T8 and ft ft. 
The figures are. the nn re remarkable because a very large number of general 
rent, disputes wore compromised before the objection stage was reached. 
Of the objections 2 par cent, were undisputed cases for correction of the 
record. Of I he, dispelnd cases the record was revised in 21 per cent, of 
the cases modified in If per cent, and upheld in 62 per cent, (which includes 
about t per cent., withdrawn or dismissed for default). 

A complei.e analysis of objection cases will be found in appendix 9. 

78. In dune 1915 printing* was started with six presses. The number 
was gradually added to as our indent was supplied from home or presses 
became available from Dacca. By November 191.5 we had ten presses work¬ 
ing. In duly 1916 we had 16 and by September 20. Our full compliment 
28 was reached in January 1917. Mach press had the usual stall* of a /mh/car 
or proof reader and assistant, six compositors, a press man and two ink boys. 
The assistant proof reader was not at first employed but lie became a 
permanent addition to the stall'after about a year’s experience. 

Wo accumulated a security deposit from each compositor and peshkar at 
the rate of eight annas or a rupoe a month, tempted thorn by bonus towards 
higher outturn, and lined them for mistakes. A kanungo was in charge oi 
the press in addition :o some supervising work at headquarters. There was 
also a Superintendent who looked after the stock and for oacll of the two 
press-sheds, a clerk who assisted him in preparing bills and returns. There 
were four distinct steps to secure accuracy. The roller or galley-proof and 
the press-proof were cheeked by the proof reader before the khatian was 
print,ed off. Mach prnlcd Malian was compared wi'h the draft record by a 
special stall' in the die dcnig branch ; and al ter this had been done Micro was 
a further check by a superior stall' of ten per cent, of the printed Malians 
against the draft record. 

Mistakes were classified into very serious, serious, and slight. In the 
first easo the page ha I to he reprinted ; other mistakes wore corrected by 
blocking out the wroi g entry and printing in the correction. There was a 
regular tariff of lines according to the nature of t, 1 i o mistake. 

A special record-keeper issued records to the press and received them 
and the printed records back, lie know when the records of a village had 
all been printed and noted on a list at the top of each completed village 
bundle of printed recerdfi exactly what it contained. 

The number of Id, alia ns to be printed was 1,618,516. The number of 
copies of these actually printed including extra copies for co-sharer proprie¬ 
tors was over 18 millions. The cost of stall* employed excluding t he kanungo 
press officer worked on 1 at about 2'I5 annas per interest over the whole 
operations. The checking branch checked printed Malians at throe for an 
anna and found out two mistakes in every nine Ichatians, 

79. Six thousand and twenty-nine suits under section 106 including 19 
of the Mathurapur estate were filed. Of those 132 cases wore transferred to 
the Civil Court as they involved intricate questions of title ; six cases under 
section 106 were transferred to the Settlement Officer, Nadia, as it was 
convenient for the parries to get them tried by him. 

The landlords in Rajshalii are very strong and they wore under the 
impression that, they would be able to got any amount of onliancemonf by 
compromise. Wil li 11 is hope they filed many applications under section 105 
for sett lenient of fair rent. When they realised that I he revenue officers did 
not accept compromise when the proposed rent was not within t he legal limits, 



the number of coses fell considerably. The total number of applications 
under section 105 in llajshahi alone was 49,892 and in flu; diaVa areas of 
Nadia, Mursliidabad, Pabna and Malda the number was 23,290. Total 
number of tenancies of which settlement of rent was sought for was 93,002. 

Forty-ono applications for settlement of fair rent in the mm area of 
Mursliidabad were transferred to the Settlement Officer, Nadia. Those have 
nof been disposed of yet. 

No costs in 105 cases were allowed following the principal that in 
temporarily-settled private and Government estates tho tenants are not 
charged with any cost when rents are settled, because the settlement of fair 
rent is for the benefit of the landlord. 

As tho grounds of enhancement were uniform the landlords preferred to 
file group cases for tho whole village in order to got the cases disposed of in one 
joint trial with tho help of tho same set of papers. As it, was subsequently 
found difficult to get cases with so many defendants uoady owing to deaths 
and substitution of parties, the practice was subsequently given up. 

The total increase in rent is Rs. 1,35,804. Of this, Rs. 43,154 is due to 
compromise, Rs. 22,736 due to increase in area ; Rs. 776 to prevailing rate ; 
and Rs. 69,138 to rise in prices. 

It will appear from the above statement that revenue officers mostly 
depended on section 30 (b) in giving enhancement to the landlords. Tho 
maximum enhancement under this section varied from annas 2-9 to annas 5-8 
in the rupee. In very few exceptional cases where tho existing rate of rent 
was exceedingly low and tho land very fertile the full enhancement allowable 
by this section was decreed. 

In giving enhancement under compromise the revenue officer had to see 
that the enhanced rents were in no way illegal and the raiyals are not put to 
any hardship in paying tho enhanced rents. 

When-enhancement was allowed,on excess area tho plain!iff had to give 
strict proof of tho area at the inception of the tenancy ; and to show by 
what standard of measurement it was surveyed. 

80. The Mathurapur casos both under sections 105 and 106 are import¬ 
ant and interesting. They are dealt with in paragraph 85 of the report. Tho 
landlord’s suits regarding trees wore tried by the Subordinate Judge. At the 
latter stages the landlords wanted to withdraw them. The application was 
rejected and the suits were all dismissed with costs. 

All appeals filed before the Special Judge against orders of tho Assistant 
Settlement Officer undor sections 105 and 106 have since boon disposed of. 

Tho Special Judge in the main accepted the principles followed by the 
Assistant Settlement Officer in dealing with eases under section 105. He 
agreed with the Assistant Settlement Officer that the landlord could nof 
prove that a rod of 4 cubits is in vogue in partjana Kankjole, but he relied 
on Indigo Advance Hooks and Advance Account. Rooks for Indigo and found 
that some more tenants had obligation to cultivate indigo and held that 
enhancement was legal in those cases too. As a result of this finding, the 
landlord got enhancement in many more eases. There were 1,380 eases 
under section 105 in Mathurapur. The Special Judge confirmed tho judg¬ 
ment and decree in 788 eases and gave enhancement in 439 cases. Sixty- 
three cases had been dismissed by the Assistant Settlement Officer on the 
ground that application had been undo within 15 years of enhancement 
of rent. The Special Judge held that though knbuliijat was taken in 1908, 
the tenants had been paying at the on ban cod rates for more than 15 years. 
He therefore gave enhancement in 41 more eases. 

81. The enhancement of rent in the Rrikutsa estate in Pargnna. Amrul, 
Dfilii Bisia, has been described in paragraph 65 above. The increase of area 
in 1897 was found to be imaginary arising from the substitution of a cubit of 18 
inches for one of 21 inches as the standard of measurement. Tho point was 
decided by the Settlement Officer in August 1917 in a case under section 103A 
and tho rents prevailing before tho enhancement wore recorded. The landlord 
brought suits in the Civil Court Nos. 668—673 of 1917 against the tenants of 
tho villages concerned for a declaration that a cubit of 18 inches had been used 
in the earlier surveys. In suits 668 and 673 which were contested the 
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Subordinate Judge hold that.a cubit of 21 inches had been used. In the other 
suits (it!!)—07 2 t,he landlords got ex-juirte decrees. After fluid publication 
tin.' landlord brought cases under section 10G to have the enhanced rent 
rbeonled and also applied for further enhancement under section 105. 

The Revenue O liner heard some formal evidenco in the 10G casos 
and decroed the suits. The matter was brought to the notice of the 
Settlement Officer and he set aside the Revenue Ollicor’s orders under 
section LOS on the ground that tlm presumption of correctness attaching to 
the record had not boon rebutted. The record was right if a cubit of 21 
inches had been in use before! 185)7 and wrong jf a cubit of IS inches had 
been in use. The question had twice been contested in the case under 
seel ion 103A and in the two civil suits referred to and the decision had 
been that a 21-inch cubit bad been used. An ex-parlc decision bad no 
weight m a question of Ibis sort. The Settlement Officer's order was appealed 
against, and the Special -Judge's order runs as follows :— 

“These 1 (>!> appeals on behalf of the plaintiff's landlord are against the 
order of Mr. Nelson, idle. Settlement Otlicer of Rajshahi, dated t.ho 7th .lime 
ISUD, setting aside the j idgnient and decree in suits of sections 105 and LOG of 
the Bengal Tenancy Act named in schedule attached to the said order and 
remanding them for fresh trial under seel.ion 108 of the Bengal Tenancy Act. 

The plaintiff's landl ml has preferred these appeals merely on thegrounds 
that the evidence adduced by the plaintiff in the shape of a certified copy 
of declaratory decree passed by the Subordinate Judge of Rajshalii was 
su llicienl In rebut the presumptive evidence of the finally published record- 
of~rigl]ts and that the said declaratory dooreo is not I lie loss operative 
because it was passed os-parte and that the decree was passed against all the 
tenants of the matiza concerned and further that the decrees in suits Nos. 008 
and G73) mentioned by the Sulllemeiu. Officer in his order have, not.hinu' 
In do with the present ease and they have not been filed in the present 
case. 

The circumstances which led to the origin of the proceedings ending in 
the order of l.lio Set I lenient Otlicer now under appeal may briefly be stated 
as follows In the Zamindari Belli Bisia the rent of certain villages was 
enhanced in 181)7 alter ri ineasiiremeni with a cubit of 18 inches, and fhe 
tenants had been paying tin enhanced relit, till the beginning of the settle¬ 
ment proceedings in tb' district. In 15)17 an objection was made by I bo 
tenants as to the standard of measurement and the Settlement Officer decided 
in an objection under section UK) A I,hat I.lie previous surveys had been made 
wit li a cubit of about 21 inches. Now in accordance with t he decision t lie 
rent payable before 1807 by tenants was recorded and the reoord-of-rights 
was finally published. Against, the finally published record (lie landlord 
filed cases under section 100 of tlm Bengal Tenancy Act in order lo have the 
enhanced rent of 185)7 re rordod. The Assistant Settlement Officer in charge 
of these suits, after taking due evidence in these cases, decreed the suits, 
/.(?., granted the landlord's prayer to have fhe enhanced rent of 185)7 recorded. 
The tenants did not ei ntost these sails and most of them were decided 
rx ■ parte. 

But flio attention oT the learned Settlement Officer being drawn to these 
eases he tool; up the proceedings under section 108 of the Bengal Tenancy Act 
and set aside the decrees of the Assistant Settlement Officer in the above suits 
tinder suctions 105 and 100 of the Bengal Tenancy Act and ordered for their 
retrial mainly on the ground that much more than mere formal evidence as 
recorded by the Assistant Settlement Officer deciding the suits is required to 
ivluil. flje presumption of correct ness which attaches to the finally published 
record. In these suits as stated by the learned Settlement Officer himself in 
his judgment l lie whole thing depends on the standard of measurement adapted 
ill the earlier surveys. If a cubii. of 18 inches was used the record is 
obviously wrong, on the o..her hand the record is right if a cubit of 21 inches 
was used. Now in order to settle this very vital important question of 
standard of measurement in vogue in the maiizas in question the plaintiff’s 
landlord brought declaratory suits Nos. 00 5 , 0 00 , 0 0 7 , 005) and 070 against all 
the icuants of the mamas in question, /. <•*., Sridhar, (limiai, Haripur, 
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Mathurabati, Nandigram and Sadharow and got an ex-jiarte decree that a cubit of 
18 inches was in use in tins above villages. Those declaratory suits wore 
evidently brought by the landlord against the decree of the learned Settle¬ 
ment Oflicer under Section 103A in August 1917 as the decree is dated 
10th April 1918. 

The Civil Court decree being thus in favour of (lie plaintiffs landlord 
I think the learned Assistant Settlement Ollieer was quite justified in holding 
that the presumptive evidence of the rocord-of-rights was rebutted and thus 
decreeing the suit under section 106 of the Bengal Tenancy Act. The learned 
Settlement Ollieer mentions in bis order about some decree in suits Nos. 668 and 
673 of 1.917 which were contested by the tenants and in which the Subordinate 
Judge of Rajshahi held that the cubit used bad been one of 21 inches and gave 
judgment against the landlord. But as these decrees or any certified copies 
of them have not been filed with his case we cannot say whether the decree 
refer lo the mauza in question or not. Lastly it is argued by the learned 
Settlement Oflicer that the question of standard of measurement, etc., cannot be 
a res judicata in favour of the landlord as an ex-yarle decision on a question of 
this sort has no value. But it is a well-known principle of law that an 
ax-parte decree like a contested one would operate as a res judicata upon 
matters directly and substantially in issue unlos it is challenged on the 
grounds of fraud, collusion or irregularity. The e-x-parte decrees in the above 
declaratory suits have not been challenged under any of the above grounds. 

In conclusion it is to be noted that the pleader for the tenant respon- 
dauts appear in these appeals and supports the contention of the learned 
pleader for the appellant for setting aside the order of I ho learned Settlement 
Ollieer, remanding the suits under sections 105 and 106 for fresh trial. This 
clearly shows that there is now no dispute between t ho landlord and tenant 
as to the standard of measurement in vogue in the man/,a concerned and that 
tenants now admit that a cubit of 18 inches was used in the earlier survey.” 

The appeals were accordingly allowed. 

The landlords withdrew all other applications under section 105 except¬ 
ing few affected by the julgmout. of the Special Judge. 

8: ! . The following statement shows the result of appeals. One hundred 
and fifty-seven appeals still remain to be disposed of :— 


Result of appeals. 
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PART II. 

Special Works. 

83. In October 1915 Mr. George Ilenuessy submitted a petition to 
Government praying that a survey and rocord-of-rights should ho made 
in the estate which hears tau/i No. 60 on the Malda Lie venue Roll. The 
reasons given were that certain Mahoinedan tenants had become refrac¬ 
tory, were withholding payment of rent and had committed many serious 
outrages. He alleged that those tenants had murdered a man who had taken 
lease of some c iveted land, had stolen and slaughtered a bullock belong¬ 
ing to a Hindu tenant, ha ! assaulted the servants oi the estate, had murder¬ 
ed the complainant and thrashed the witnesses in a case under section 107 
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of tho Criminal Procedure Code, had committed dacoity in the lienee of the 
Deman of I lie estate--and had attempted a daooity at tho petitioner’s house. 
For these reasons Mr. Hemiessy prayed for an order under section 101 sub¬ 
section 2 clause (A) of the Bengal Tenancy Act. Tn order to expedite matters 
Mr. Hennessy subsequently made Ids application in accordance with section 
101 (2) (a) (Y) of Act and agreed to deposit such sumas the Local Government 
required ; at the same time he prayed that Government should at a subsequent 
stage order a recovery of the cost wholly or partly from tho tenants of the 
estate. 

In accordance with this application Government sanctioned the inception 
of survey and settlement operations in the estate. Notification No. 1717 T.R., 
dated the 4th November 1915 was issued and the work was ordered to be 
done by the Rajshahi settlement party ns a special work. Tho area of the 
estate is about nine square miles. 

Traverse survey was begun at once by the party at work on the adjacent 
Malda diara strip. Cadastral survey, khnnupuri and bujkarat were com¬ 
pleted in the first, hall of 19Hi. Attestation followed during the season 
1916-17 but was much delayed owing to the hotly contested disputes between 
landlord and tenants. 

84. The dispute which originally caused the most irritation was about 
special rates of rent for special crops. The landlord claimed a rent of Rs. 2-8 
a bigha when sweet potatoes, palioid, plantains, melons, briujal or tobacco 
were grown. The raiyafs’ kahidiyats contained a clause to the effect that the 
growing of paheal , melon, mulberry, jute, etc., is forbidden. 

If this prohibition is disregarded the tenant is to pay rent of ten rupees a 
bigha for the land. 

The landlord said that the excess rent for Special crops was a penalty for 
using the laud for an exhausting crop. 

It was decided that the prohibition of certain crops was against the 
provision of sections 2 5 and 178 (3) (A) ami that in any ease a payment in tho 
nature of damages is not one of the particulars to he recorded in the reeord- 
of-rights. 

Another dispute was about trees. The landlord stated that a tenant 
could not cuI down trees on his holding; if he wished to cut down a tree be 
usod to ask the landlord's permission in a written petition, which \vas usually 
granted on payment of half Ihc value oT the tree. Tho tenants pointed out 
numerous trees which they had cut down. A list was made in each village 
and verified by ins]>eetion of the stump or bole which marked the tree’s former 
position. 

Tho landlord could only show a very few petitions for permission to cut 
trees and a very few realisations on account of the price of trees grown 
on the landlords’ khas land. 

A dispute whether the standard of measurement contained 4 or 4j cubits 
gave little trouble. It was decided in a case under section 105 in favour of 
the tenants. The chief evidence in favour of the cubit rod was provided 
by the Revenue Survey maps. 

85. The most important dispute, one effecting every raiyati tenancy 
in the estate, was about the legality of the general enhancement made in the 
Bengali years 130!)—1312, when indigo cultivation ceased in the estate. 

The landlord maintained that the raiyats had held their laud at a 
specially low rate of rent in consideration of cultivating indigo for the con¬ 
venience of the landlord and that when tlio raiyat waa.released from the obliga¬ 
tion qf cultivating indigo, ho agreed to pay a rent which he deemed fair and 
equitable. The raiyats had paid this rent for fourteen or fifteen years and 
under the third proviso of section 29 of the Bengal Tenancy Act tho rent 
thus agreed on was legally payable. Existing rents were entered in the 
record and finally published. The tenants disputed these rents under 
section 106 of the Ael ; and the landlords applied under section 105 of the 
Act for the settlement of fair and equitable rent on the ground that the 
recorded rents had been paid for 15 years and in that time there had been 
a rise in the average Local prices of staple food crops. 

K 
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The Revenue Officer trying those eases had to decide if the recorded 
rents were legally payable. The main points in tlie Revenue Officer’s judg¬ 
ment aro these. In the first place the onus lies on the tenant to prove that 
the rent actually paid is illegal. 

lie discharges the onus by proving what is admitted, that the enhance¬ 
ment exceeded two annas in the rupee. It then lies on the landlord to 
prove that the enhancement is protected by the third proviso of section 
29. A condition necessary before there can he a valid enhancement under 
section 29 is a contract between landlord and tenant to the effect that the 
tenant cultivates indigo for the landlord’s convenience and in consideration 
for this holds his land at a specially low rate of rent. From the landlord’s 
collection papers of the year 1308 it is possible to ascertain what tonants 
were under such a contract in that year. Indigo tenants are shown as such. 

They pay rent at half rates for certain lands. Tenants who are not 
indigo tenants pay at full rates. There are many tenants who pay at full 
rates and the Revenue Officer infers that those who pay rent at half rates 
and are entered as indigo tenants are persons who under the kind of contract 
referred to in section 29 proviso 3 cultivate indigo in return for a rent 
concession and that the others who pay full rates and are not entered as 
indigo tenants are not under such a contract. 

Tim landlord however maintained that every tenant in the estate held 
his land at a specially low rate of rent in consideration of cultivating indigo 
for his convenience and supported this contention by the evidence of a 
number of kabulyats There were 215 kabulyats before the enhancement of 
1310 and L.l3 after that date. In these the rent is stated to be one rupee a 
bigha but in consideration of cultivating indigo for the landlord eight annas a 
big ha is to be paid. According to the landlord there are two concessions—a 
rate of eight annas instead of one rupee which applies to all tenants of the 
estate and q, rate of four annas which applies to lands which actually grow 
indigo, idle revenue officer holds that the eight-arawa rate is not a conces¬ 
sion rate as applied to the whole body of tenants but is the ordinary rate 
which applied from before in the ease of non-indigo tenants. The lcahulyats 
were a device to use proviso 3 of Section 29 to double the rent of certain 
tenants when indigo cultivation was given up and the landlord doubled the 
renl/s of all other tenants tenants on the ground that the same conditions 
applied to them. This new is supDortod by the evidence of the sixteen 
rupee-bonds, the oldest documents in evidence. 

The earliest is dated 1878. There had .been a dispute with certain 
tenants about indigo cultivation and in these bonds an arrangement pu* ting 
an ond to the dispute was recorded. 

In these bonds the tenants agreed to grow indigo on suitable lands to he 
specified in their satins or indigo contracts—are not permitted to give up 
indigo cultivation according to the their sattas —if they discontinue indigo 
cultivation or if indigo work suffers by their fault they become liable to pay 
twice the rent they are then paying. This was a penal provision—the tenant 
had to grow indigo according to his satta or indigo contract cm penalty of 
having his existing rent doubled—and is different from a contract whereby a 
tenant holds at a low rate of rent so long as he cultivates indigo for the 
proprietor. In the case of the numerous tenants who cultivated indigo for 
the proprietor and got a concussion section 29 legalizes any rent; they agreo 
to pay when they are released from the obligation to cultivate indigo. There 
are numerous tenants however who were not indigo tenants. The landlords’ 
papers prove this. They did not hold at a low rate of rout in consideration 
of cultivating indigo. There is no evidence of the grant to them of a rent 
concession at the inception of the tenancy or subsequently. The admission 
of certain tenants that the eight-anua rate was a specially low rate should 
not hind others. 

There is evidence to show that the rate is not in fact lower than rates 
in surrounding villages of other proprietors even at the present day. 

A record-of-rights was prepared in the estates of the same proprietor 
in Purnoa when indigo was si ill being cultivated. The proprietor has stated 
that the same conditions had obtained in the Mathurapur estates as had 
obtained in Purnoa. There it is recorded that certain tenants held certain 
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lands at a low rate in consideration of cultivating indigo for the proprietor. 
There are many tenants who do not hold any lands at a specially low rate of 
rent and the same tenant may hold some lands at a specially low rate of rent 
on consideration of cultivating indigo vvhilo he holds other lands at the 
ordinary rate. 

ft appears that indigo tenants signed a formal contract called a satla 
which appears to have defined that indigo obligations and no sattus have 
been put in evidence by the landlord. 

It is for these reasons that the Revenue OHicer held that the third 
proviso of' section 211 did not justify enhanemont in many cases and in those 
cases lie restored the old rate of rent. 

The landlord however was entitled to enhancement in his cases under 
section Kid of the Act. In cases when; the indigo enhancement had been 
legal and had taken place over 1F> years ago the Revenue Otiicer allowed an 
enhancement of an anna and a half in the rupee. 

In eases where the indigo enhancement was found illegal the rent paid 
before the enhancement had boon lixed sixty or seventy years ago. In that 
time the price of staple food crops had more than doubled so the Revenue 
Officer simply restored the enhanced rent under section 105 which lie had 
cut down under section 106. 

86. On completion of the operat ions Government ordered that the costs 
originally advanced by the proprietor should be partly recovered from the 
tenants. The tenants were to pay the share they would have paid had the 
estate been taken up in the ordinary course and the landlord had to pay the 
rest. The landlord therefore had to pay the share which the Government of 
India pays in ordinary operations, and also any extra expenditure duo to tho 
special arrangements necessary in taking up the estate out of tho ordinary 
course. 

87. Cess Revaluation. —-Tho last revaluation of the district was made 
under section 12 of the (’ess Act in 11)1)0 over an area of 2,595 square miles 
or 2587T> square miles exclusive of municipal area. Throe thousand three 
hundred and twenty-mo revenue-paying estates, 156 revenue-free estates 
(including separate accounts) and 591) rent-free tenure of Register V wore 
valued. Tho operation was completed in 1901 and there was an increase 
of Rs. 1,38,589 in valuation and Us. 27,511 in cess. 

In July 1913 (vid'i Collector's letter No. 690., dated 18th duly 1913), 
a proposal was laid before the Commissioner for a general revaluation of 
district by the agency of the Settlement, Department. Under Board’s letter 
No. 1876 of 12th September 1918, the sanction of the Government under 
section 12 of the Cess Act (IX of 1880) to tho revaluation of the lands 
comprised within tho administrative boundaries of tho district of Rajshahi 
was conveyed. This order was subsequently modified by Government noti¬ 
fication No. 1504L.R., dated the 1 Lth February 1914, and revaluation of 
4,557 ostatos and rent-froo lands in this district was sanctioned under 
section 15 of the Cess Act. 

Cess revaluation work was started in October 1914, Register No. 1 was 
rewritten from the old register, according to tauzi serial in accordance with 
rule 11 of 'Vuuzi Manual of 1919. 

Notice under section 16 of the Cess Act were issued to landlords and 
tenure-holders paying rent of Rs. 100 or more by Deputy and Sub-Deputy 
Collectors of the settlement staff vested with powers under section JOl of the 
Cess Act, calling upon them to lilts returns. Similar' notices vvero served 
upon miyals paying a rent of more than Rs. 100. 

The proprietors and tenure-holders usually filod a slip admitting tho 
rocord-of-rights as their return. Valuation of estates was made under 
section 21, and that of the tenures under section 28 from tho information 
contained in the rccord-of-riglits. But where a portion of tho estate or 
tenure was situated outside the area under survey and settlement the land¬ 
lord or teuureliolder was called upon to tile a return for that portion only in 
tilt; prescribed form. A valuation was made separately aud added to the 
valuation obtainod from the record-of-riglits for lands in the district. 

K 2 
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The valuation for each village was calculated from tho reeord-of-rights 
in the manner detailed below. A special form for preparing the statement 
of valuation was submitted to the Hoard and sanctioned by letter No. 25 
of 12th November 1911. In each village the statement of valuation was 
prepared separately for each tauzi and separate accounts were marked against 
each item of entry. When the calculation of the whole village was com¬ 
pleted, the valuation statements were separated and a lile for each tauzi was 
opened. 

Valuation of Part 1 .—The lands in the immediate possession of the pro¬ 
prietor and tenure-holder wore classed as lands of Hart 1. All cultivation and 
good tanks were valued at the rate of Its. 5-2 per acre ; other lands such as 
oulturahle jungles, current fallow lauds and marshy lands were valued at the 
rate of He. 1 per acre. Grazing ground, cattle path, village road, river, 
small-tanks, uneulturahle waste and burial grounds wore exempted from 
valuation. Cha/cran holdings for cess valuation purposes were included in 
the landlord’s nijdakhul land. Total valuation thus obtained was entered 
in the statement. 

Valuation of Part II. —The sum total of lent paid to the proprietor by 
cultivating raiyats who have not sublet any portion of their holding however 
small was taken to he the total valuation of Part 11 and ontered in the 
statement. 

Valuation Of Part III. — When a tenant sublet any portion of his holding 
or tenure to any person lie was classed as a tenure-holder. The land in his 
immediate possession were valued at the rate of Its. 5-2 per acre and 
that of his tenants was valued according to the rent paid by them. If any 
portion was sublet on produce rent, the land was valued at a specified rate 
settled for each thanu after experiment and enquiry. This rate varied from 
Us. 4-8 to Lte. 9-6 according to the productivity of the soil. The detailed 
figures are entered in the statement of valuation for each tenure. If the 
valuation fell short of the rent payable by the tenure-holder, the rent was 
taken to be the valuation of the tenure. 

The total valuation of the tenure-holders under each estate thus obtained 
was.them carried to the account of the proprietor. 

Valuation of Part IV. —'l\ mants who paid no rent or hold the tenancy 
free of roilt wore valued in the same manner a tenure-holders. Half of the 
valuation obtained in each case was carried to the account of the immediately 
superior landlord according to section 51 of the Cess Act. 

After the valuation statement of each village was completed and the 
tauziwar tiles had been arranged, a list of the villages in each tauzi war tile 
was compared with the lists of villages m the District. Register of tenures 
and mahalwar register, for that tauzi, to see that no village was loft out. If 
tho list was found correct., it was compared with the list of villages of 
Register No. 1. Any discrepancy had to be reconciled before going further. 
If no discrepancy was found the total valuation of the estate was obtained 
by totalling l.lie figures obtained for each village of the estate. 

In case of a tenure extending over several villages the total valuation 
was obtained in the same way. 

Markets have been valued within the estate or tenure in which they lie 
Jalkars and lands lying within municipalities have been excluded from, 
valuation. A proportionate deduction of land-revenue was made for the 
purposes of section II. 

A complete valuation roll was then prepared under section 54 of the 
Cess Act and served on the landlord in the manner provided by section 55. 
In case of a tenure an extract of the portion of so much of the valuation roll 
of the parent estate as relates to it was prepared mentioning the name of the 
tenure-holder and superior landlord and it was sorved on the tenure-holder. 
When tho roll or extract could not ho served, a fresh copy was sent to him 
by post bearing. 

One month’s time was allowed from the publication of roll to file objec¬ 
tion and if no objection was received, the revaluation was declared complete. 
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Most of the rent-froo tenures previously entered in Register No. V were 
recorded in the record-of-riglits as part of the estate of which they were 
originally a part. 

In 26 eases, proceedings were drawn up to include rent-free tenures in 
neighbouring estates ; and with regard to the interests of all parties, *.«?., 
the State, the mtnindar and the holders of the rent-free lands—they were 
included in the estate within the periphery of which they were situated. 

During the present revaluation, LO rent-free tenures were found to have 
been left uuassessed during the last revaluation. They have been included 
within the estate according to rule under sections 52 and 71 of the Cess Act. 
Thu Collector was informed so that lie might realize arrears of cess from the 
reut-freo lonure-holders under section 70, as they had hitherto evaded 
payment. The a near nesses excluding interest, amount to Us. 314. 

Fifty-three rent-free, tenures of Register V have not been traced. They 
have been included within adjacent estates and the owners could not trace 
I hem. I n most cases the rent-free holders had long been dispossessed. 

'I here was ]72 objections of which 119 wore rejected ; assessment was 
modified in 23 eases. 

Fines amounting to Rs. 1,250 were imposed on proprietors for non-sub¬ 
mission of returns relating to lands situated outside the district. Out of this 
sum, Rs. 513 was remitted, and Rs. 707 has been realized. 

The following statement will show ilm result of the present opera¬ 
tions :— 


Nu. of 
cbtutcd. 

Old valuation. 

I’owo it value lion. 

Old cctw. 


New eyas. 

i 

luorutise. j 

flee refine. 


Rs. A. r. 

lu. A. !•, 

ltd. A. 


lid. A. 

r. 

III. A. V. 

Us. A. r. 

RH1 i 

1.19,178 1 u 

1, 0,622 12 0 

8,512 6 

II 

6,733 3 

7 

* 

1,771* J * 

3,3111 

36,99,237 y 10 

.VJ, 12,979 lu 0 

1,06,912 10 

10 

3,27,638 11 

6 

1,30,726 0 8 | 

Net result 3,891 

3X,1H,I10 M 7 

6U, >3,602 6 0 

2,05,125 1 

0 

1 3.34,37) 16 

6 

1,30,726 0 8 j 

1,779 3 


Nofc inn»Mi3»‘Us. l,2S,ii|8 U--|. 


Ninety-three estates (including separate account accounts) have not hew 
valuod. Most of them arc under sett lenient of land revenue. They will be 
valued as soon as this isTmished. 

In 581 estates valuation showed a decrease for the following reasons: 
(*) Tenures wore summarily valued at last revaluation under section 28 and 
accurate results were not obtained. 

(a) In some estates, at last valuation a return from the lti annas proprietors 
was not, obtained and a proportionate valuation was calculated for the whole 
estate from the valuation obtained from the return of a fractional co-sharer 
and inaccurate results were obtained. 

(m) in some eases wrong returns had been submitted by a proprietor 
including in bis estate tenancies which did not belong to it. This has been 
corrected in the record-uf-righIs with the result that the valuation of oue 
estate diminishes and that of the other increases as compared with last 
valuation. 

(tv) In some eases, double assessment had been made when each of two 
co-sharers had filed a return for the whole estate. 

The present valuation of the district (so far as it is completed up to date) 
is Rs. 60,53,602-6 as compared with Rs. 38,-1.3,116 at which the valuation 
stood when revaluation was taken up. There has been a net increase of 
Rs. 22.05 186 in the annual value and Rs. 1.28,916 in the cess demand against 
Rs. 4,38,539 and Rs. 27,541 in the last revaluation. 

The increase is due largely to sottlmeut or land and reclamation of waste 
land in the Rarind and marshy area, fu last revaluation many tenants were 
returned as cultivating raiyata who from the reeord-oF-rights, iiave been 
found to bo cess tenure-holders. All tenure-holders whose rents were liable 
to enhancement, were considered by the proprietors previously to be cess 
raiyats. They have now been valued as tenure-holders. These are the 
chief reasons for the increase at the present cess revaluation. 
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Tti the last revaluation rent-free tenures the valuation of which was less 
than Rs, 5 were exempted. They have now been included in the valuation 
of the estalo under Government Circular No. I 0. of .January 1912. 

The valuation of 979 estates completed in the year 1917-18 carno into 
force on 1st April 1918 ; 2,179 estates completed in the your 1919-20 pay 
the new cess from 1st April 1920. 

The total expenditure on the revaluation was Rs. 17,ISA ; Rs. 707 wore 
realized as Hue and Rs. 553-2 recovered in stamp revenue on petitions, etc. 

The net expenditure is, therefore, Rs. 45,174. 

The work was started in charge of Khan Bahadur Ataur Rahman and 
on his departure in September L9L7, Balm Rainesh Chandra Sen was in 
charge of the branch. The work was carried on under the direct supervision 
of Babu Sadanada Banerjeo, kanungo. 


PART 3. 


Diara Resumption. 

88. The main rivers that came under the present diara resumption are 
the following :— 

(1) The Ganges in the districts of Rajshahi, Malda, Murshidabad and 

those parts in Nadia and Palma that were not done by the 
Settlement Ottieer of Karidpur. 

(2) The Bara I in the Rajshahi district. 

(3) The Gorai j 

(4) The Kaliganga in Nadia. 

(5) The Mathabhanga ) 

(6) The Icbbamati in Pabna. 

(7) T'lio Jalangi in Nadia and Murshidabad. 

(8) r riie Bhagirathi in Murshidabad. 

(9) The Kalindri 

(10) T’he Mahananda 

(11) The Dharmadaula 

(12) Tho Pagla 

89. The procedure followed in resuming lakheraj and diara land 
before the diara Survey of 1865-6.7 has boon described in Appendix I) of the 
Dacca Final Report. 

During the years 1829—1835 no definite rule of resumption was followed. 
In 1836 tlm Board of Revenue ordered that Unofir aud diara lauds should be 
measured and boundaries of the area should be clearly defined and demarcat¬ 
ed on the spot. 

It was laid down that no loirjir or diara case should be decreed until 
“ the existence of such lauds in excess of limits of boundaries of estates at. 
tho Permanent Settlement has been accurately aud carefully ascertained by 
means of local enquiry, evidence on the spot, and accurate survey and 
mapping of tho land.” The resuming officers had to see whether the estate 
including the accretion exceeds or falls short or the area at, the time of the 
Pe rmanent Set demon t. 

Tnspite of the instructions various difficulties were experienced in assess¬ 
ing the alluvial lauds aud proprietors were subjected to harrasment. Act IX 
of 1847 (Alluvion and Diluvion Act) was passed to improve matters. 

Kvon after tho passing of the Act IX of 1817 the principle of equivalent 
areas was followed. To each zamindar an area was marked off equivalent 
to that of his original estate, upon which was assessed as near as possible 
tho old revenue and a new assessment was imposed on the surplus only. 

Tt was only in 1878 after the Privy Council bad passed its judgment in 
the famous Lopez case that it was recognized that Act IX of 1847 had not 

.Noth —Thj chapters on Diara KcMiiiiptlon and roseltluincnt uro written by Babu Uamesh Chandra Sen, 
Deputy Collector uud Assistant Settlement Officer, who oumpleted tho work in tho branch after my 
departure. 


| in Malda. 
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changed the substantive law and that it was only accretions outside the 
actual limits of the ostate and not outside an equivalent area, which could be 
assessed to revenue. As a result of following the principle of equivalent 
artfas, land, really liable to assessment at the last <iiara survey, was con¬ 
sidered to be part of the estate and was not assessed, thereby causing loss of 
Government revenue. That the Government lost a portion of the revenue 
by following the principle will be clear from the following example :— 

At the time of the last diara survey accretion to estate No. 32 of the 
Malda Colleotorate in mauza Ghar-Kasimpiir was resumed and settled 
permanently. A separate estate was created under section l of Act XXXI 
of 1858 and tauzi No. 521 was assigned to tho new estate formed. 

From the old papers it. appears that at the, time of the Revenue Survey 
Ohar-Bnlighata and Char-Kasimpur appertaining to tauzi No. 32 were not 
separately surveyed but included in mama Nimgachi which appertains to 
tauzi No. 219 and is in possession of proprietors, quite different from those 
of tauzi No. 32. The patnidars under estate No. 32 had sued the proprietors 
of Nimgachi and got decree for 1,814 bighas 15 eotta/is 12 chiltaks of land in 
suit No. 60, i85l. The survey revenue map was not corrected according to 
the decree. The case map of this suit cannot be traced. It is not therefore 
possible to lay out the decretal line on the revenue survey map. At the 
time of the diara survey of 1867-68, two new mamas, viz , Cliar-Balighatta 
and Char-Kasimpur appertaining to tauzi No. 32 were created and surveyed 
on the left bank of the river Mura Nungaehhi was then on the right bank 
of the Mahananda. ft was held by the diara survey authorities that the 
entire mauza Ohar-Baliglnita and a small portion of the Char-Kasimpur 
appertained to tauzi No. 32 and the remaining 490 acres 2 roods of land in 
Char-Kasimpur was considered to be increment to tho estate owing to the 
recess of the Mahananda. 1 nstead of as ■tossing t ho entire area of 490 acres 
2 poles, it was held that 291 acres 2 roods 9 poles should be given to* the pro"- 
prictors out of the aecrett d area in exchange for a similar area that had been 
washed away by the river. This area was therefore deducted from 490 acres. 

Mauza Koliai Char-Joteprotap also appertains to this tauzi. At that 
time the area of this mauza was less Ilian (he permanently-settled area by 62 
big ha ;$0 cottas 15 chiltaks or about 21 acres. This area also was deducted 
from 490 acres 2 roods and the rest was assessed to revenue and formed into 
eslate No. 521. The new estate thus created was not separately surveyed ; so 
the land of tauzi No. 521 and its pa rent estate No. 32 is intermixed. The area 
of 291 acres 2 roods 9 poles of which the equivalent was deducted from the 
accreted land certainly lay in the river Mahananda that existed in 1807-68. 
The position of this area is- not known. It is somewhere in the river of 1867-68 
which was land in 1847-48 and surveyed in Nimgachhi. There was a second 
civil suit, between the futlnidurs of Kasimpur and proprietors of Nimgachhi. 
The case was compromised and it was sell led that, the left bank of the river 
Mahananda at the diara survey should be the boundary between Nimgachhi 
and Kasimpur. According to this compromise this 291 acres is now situated 
somewhere in Nimgachi. It is nut possible to Rente the area. Even if it 
were possible to do so the proprietors of Nimgachi cannot, be made to pay 
revenue for 291 acres as they were not parties to tho diara resumption ease 
of Kasimpur. They claim this land as appertaining to periu.anent.ly-flectled 
mauza Nimgachi and unless it can be proved that this land was decreed to 
Char-Kasiinpur in suit No. 60 of 1851, Government cannot assess it. As a 
result of adoption of principles of equivalent area Government has for ever 
lost revenue of 312 acres 2 roods 9 pub s of lam] in Char-Kasimpur and 
Reliai Char-Joteprotap. 

The present methods of locating and assessing unassessed alluvial accre¬ 
tions on principles approved by Government have boon fully described in the 
li 11 a I reports of the Faridpur and Dacca Settlements. 

Accretions of the following nature have been assessed in the present 
diara operations :— 

(1) Accretions to permanently-settled estates. 

(2) Accretions to (fount-settled estates, i.e., estates settled permanently after tho 

Permanent Settlement. 
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(3) At the time of the dinfa survey abatement of revenue was offered to and 

accepted by certain proprietors under section . r > of Act IX of 1847. Some of 
these lands have now again been added to the parent oslalcs and have been 
assessed under section 6 of Act IX of 1847. 

(4) Accretion to revenue-free estates. 

90. Accretion to permanently-settled estates.— The following arc 

some of the important eases of this group : — 

In case No. 31 the area was land ahont I860 and was included in the 
Malml Ohar-Kururia Government estate on the revenue-roll of the Pabna 
Colleetorato. It was partly reformation in situ of several maums appertain¬ 
ing to the (lovernment estate that existed at the last revenue survey and 
partly alluvial accretion to the estate owing to the recess of the Ganges. In 
1860 the area was assessed as part of the Government, estate. The proprie¬ 
tors of the permanently-settled mama Tallinria claimed tlie area as reforma¬ 
tion- in situ and accretion to the permanently-settled estate 3186, and sued the 
Collector of Pabna in the Civil Court. The Subordiuate.fudge dismissed the 
proprietors’ claim hut. the High Court held the area to he accretion to the 
permanently-settled mauza Talbaria and decreed the land in favour ol the 
proprietors. When the area diluviatod and reformed in the Nadia district, 
the Collector wanted to assess the area in 1887. It was held by the Commis¬ 
sioner of tire Presidency Division and the Board of Revenue that the area 
conld not be assessed as the provisions of Act IX of 1817 had not- been 
followed. No notification had been issued under section 3 of Act. IX of 1847, 
no new survey had been made and a new map had not been compared with 
the map of the previous survey. The proposal to assess the area was there¬ 
fore dropped. Since then the area was again washed away and reformed 
in thana Kustia of the Nadia district, and in t/tana Sara of the Pabna district. 
All the legal difficulties mentioned above were got over by the present diara 
notifications and survey. Proceedings under the Diara Act were drawn up 
to assess the area to revenue. The proprietors claimed the area as part of 
their permanently-settled estate. No proof in favour of their contention 
could be prod treed. The objection was disallowed. The proprietors appealed 
before the Board of Revenue who also dismissed tho appeal and confirmed 
the proceedings. 

In Char Cnrqurt (ease No. 1) the area, proposed for resumption was in 
the-bed Y>f the river at the revenue survey. On the west ol it is revenue 
survey mauza Char Gurguri. Char Gurguri was originally resumed about, 
1830. It was leased to t he proprietors of t he permanently-settled area ad¬ 
joining to the west till 1869, when it was permanently-set tied with them. 
This permanent settlement was made immediately after tho diara survey and 
the area permanently-settled corresponds with the diara survey village of 
Char Gurguri. In the diara survey the area now under resumption was shown 
as part of village Char Niamatpur, a khas malial. Tho area was again 
diluviated about 1880. When il. reformed the Collector of Palma took 
possession of it as Jchas malial. Tho proprietors of the permanently-set tied 
lands brought a suit against Government for possession oT an area which 
includes the area under resumption. The suit was compromised and posses¬ 
sion was given to the proprietors of Char Gurguri because the area is included 
in the revenue survey map of that village. Government, gave up possession 
and agreed not to claim the area as khas malial. The area though included 
in the revenue survey map of Char Gurguri was under water at tho time of 
the survey. Permanent settlement oF Ghar Gurguri was made in 1869. The 
area in question was not. included in the permanent settlement. It was shown 4 
as part of a khas malial village. The objectors, the Narail zamindars , got 
possession under the compromise of 1894. The area lies between a khas 
mnhal on the east and on t he west an estate once temporarily settled and in 
1869 permanently-settled. It is certain t hat it was not permanently-settled 
in 186f4 or subsequently and it is presumed that it was not permanently 
settled at the permanent settlement. Tbe presumption is strengthened by 
the fact that the area adjacent to the west was resumed in 1836 when the 
presen-k area was still under water. Objectors first tried to prove that the 
settlement map of 1869 covers the area. It is quite clear that the area is not 
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included in 'the map made in 4869 When Char Gurguri was porinanontly 
settled. They next'relied on the compromise with the Government in 1894. 
The point at issue in tluvcaao-was possession. Government gave up possoti- 
sim, but did not give up the right to rovenuo. There is no reason why 
Government should havo given up.possession Imt the ease obviously was not 
properly investigated. <For-example, the boundary of the area permanently 
nor,tied in 1869 was not shown in the case map. The compromise, however, 
does not affect Government’s right to assess the area to revenue. 

No evideneo -was produced to show that the area whb i permanently 
settled nt •thoipermanont settlement. Tho objection was disallowed. 

The proprietor appealed before the Hoard who dismissed tho appoal and 
confirmed tho proceedings. 

In soveral cases the proprietors objected thaL though tho area proposed 
to bo resumed was river at the rovonue survey, It was included in the 
vuiuza at that time and contended that it was a part of their estate and 
assessed to rovonue at. the permanent settlement and cannot bo assessed 
now. 

In the revenue survey maps the boundaries of oortain villages were 
surveyed as lying within flic river, and the portions covered by the river were 
separately specified in the particulars of area givon in the maps. There was 
no previous evidence that the riveriportion of those villages had been land at 
tho permanent settlement. The onus of proving the fuel that the land was 
assessed to rovonue was thrown on the objectors who could not.produce any 
evidence iu support of their contention. The objections were disallowed 
following the Privy Council Ruling in the ease of Jagadindra Nath Roy v. 
Secretary of State for India in Council. 

Jn many cases the proprietors stated that tho area was land at the last 
diara survey and was not assessed ; that the Resumption Officer should 
compare the now map with that of the last authorised survey and that lie 
must not go beyond the last authoritative survey. 

'As stated above boforo tbe -Lopez ‘case was decided tho diara officer 
•generally did net assess the accretion when he found tliaL total area of ti 
tnauza in 1867-68 was less than its total area at the permanent settle¬ 
ment. dn many cases it was possible to.point out that, owing to tin’s reason 
the area was 'not assessed for the time being. This is not a release and the 
area is therefore assessable. Tn several eases icro is nothing on record to 
show why the urea was not assessed. In uch cases the enquiries were 
pushed dm-youd the last authoritative survey >u tho strength of the Privy 
Council Ruling in the ease of Fahamidannhsa Begum v. Secretary of State 
for India in Council and tho concluding.portion of the Privy Council Ruling 
in the case of Jagadindra Nath Roy mentioned boforo. 

91. Eighteen proceedings wero drawn up in Dai mi Settled Instates. The 
nrea under resumption is 2,027’68 acres. Of this aroa 16 proceedings in 
•respect of 1^7*76*90 acres have been confirmed by the Board of Rovenuo up 
to date. The Board of Revenue by tdioir Resolution No. 8642 S. Sc. S., dated 
the -27th Juno 1921, and Resolution No. 8650 havo released tho remaining 
25>1‘78 acros of land. 

92. Seven proceedings worn drawn up in areas for which abatement of 
■revenue Imd'boon taken. Tho'total area resumed was 4,122 acres. The most, 
important of these proceedings are those which relate to resumptions of accre¬ 
tions to estate No. 523 of the Murshidabad Crtllectorate, situated on the river 
•Canges 'in mauza Atnrpnra, Chaumadia in Rujshahi, (Tdaynagar, Temadia, 
Madhugnri in Nadia, Sugar para, Udnynagar l)iar in Murshidabad. The pro¬ 
prietors leased out the mauzas in paint long before the diara survey. At tbe 
diara survey or 1867-4)8 tho proprietors took abatement of revenue for the 
area lost to the estate 'by dibivion or otherwise and took settlement of accre¬ 
tions which were added to the estate by the recosB of the river. The 
patnidars did not, take abatement of rent. Somo part of this area lias now 
boon added to the estate No. 523 and it was proposed to assess the area 
under Act IX of 1847. The patnidars objected that their vent cannot, be 
enhanced as they never took abatement of rent ; the objection was disallowed 
and'the proceedings have been oonfirmod by'the Board. 

L 
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In case No. of 42 in Madhugari which is the most important case of this 
group, the main grounds of objection of the patnidars were as follows :— 

“ The area proposed to be resumed is part of an area of 4,382 bighas 
which, having been held possession of by Government as khas mahal for*16 
or 17 years, was given up together with the total receipts therefrom, without 
any deduction of Government revenue in favour of the petitioners’ prede¬ 
cessors in interest as consideration for a compromise in the year 1887 ; and 
since then your petitioners have been holding the said land free of assessment. 
Government has no right to assess to revenue and is stopped from assessing 
to revenue any portion of the said area of 4,382 bighas including the area 
proposed to be resumed. 

That under section 5 of Act IX of 1847, the proprietary right in any 
portion of a permanently-settled portion of a permanently-settled area cannot 
be lost by reasons of remission of Government revenue having been taken by 
the zamindar in respect of it and the right of Government to re assess it is of 
a qualified nature, having restricted to re-imposition of the revenue remitted. 

That the petitioners being gminidars at a fixed rent under the proprie¬ 
tors of a permanently-settled estate, no act of such proprietors on contract 
entered into by him, subsequently to the creation of such paint can destroy 
or detract from their right as such patnidars , and Government has no right 
to assess rent under section 104 of tho Bengal Tenancy Act on such putni- 
dars." 

The objection was disallowed by the diara officer. An appeal was filed 
before the Board of Revenue and was also dismissed. 

The decision of the Roard was as follows 

“The petitioners object to the assessment of 1185-70 acres of land in 
■mauza Madhugari on the ground that the whole of this land is included 
within the area of 4,382 bighas which Government gave up in 1885 to 
Messrs. vVatson & Co., their predecessors in interest. It is admitted that the 
land in question is a part of the area of 4,382 bighas regarding which Gov¬ 
ernment passed orders in 1885 and tiro only question for consideration in this 
case is the interpretation which is to bo placed upon the Government 
orders. 

The Assistant Settlement Officer reports that at the tiipe of the diara 
survey in 1867-68 the land now in question had reformed on the site of part 
of mauza Madhugari but owing to the absence of a careful comparison of the 
revenue survey and diara survey maps it was not included as part thereof 
and an abatement of land revenue was wrongly allowed and accepted by the 
proprietors. The land formed patt of Maricha diara and was included within 
the Marichadiar Government estate. The Assistant Settlement Officer has 
given a full account of the disputes about Marichadiar up to the time when 
Government passed the orders in 1885. The orders of Government are con¬ 
tained in a letter, dated the 26th Decomber 1885, from the Secretary to the 
Government to the Secretary to the Board of Revenue. The letter sets 
forth that certain proposals of Messrs. Watson & Co. had been considered by 
the Board, who had reported that Messrs. Watson & Co. had not established 
a right to the 8,763 bighas which they claimed as accretion to their patni 
mahal Temadia, but as the Board considered it desirable even at some sacrifice 
of the rights of Government to bring the controversy to an amicable close, 
they recommended that a concession be made to Messrs. Watson & Co., in 
regard to 4,382 bighas or one half of the 8763 bighas claimed by them. The 
Board has also pointed out that the proprietors of Temadia had received aba¬ 
tement of revenue for part of that mahal which had diluviated and therefore 
any formation on the site of the diluviated part would seem to belong to Gov¬ 
ernment, while in no case could it belong to a tenure-holder such as 
Messrs. Watson & Co. wore. The orders passed were that the Lieutenant- 
Governor “agrees to waive the Government, claim to one half of the 8,763 
biyhas." In letter No. 112A, doted the llt.h March 1887, from the Secretary 
to the Board of Revenue to the Commissioner of the Rajshahi Division the 
Government order is referred to in the following terms :—“ There is an area of 
8,763 bighas on the south-west of the Char and tho Government has consented 
to waive any claim of proprietary right in respect of one half of this area.’’ 
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The only conclusion which can be drawn from these facts is that it was the 
intention of (government to give up only its claim of proprietary right to this 
land which had formed part of Mariehadiar Government estate lor many 
years. The fact that the land was not subsequently assessed to land revenue 
cannot bo held to imply that Government gave the land revonue-free to 
Messrs. Watson & Co. The Hoard therefore finds that the area of 1185*70 
acres is liable to assessment.” 

All proceedings of this group have boen confirmed by the Hoard of 
Revenue. 

93. There are only 3 eases of accretion to revenue-free estatss with 
an area of 119*92 acres Resumption proceedings have been drawn up under 
Regulation It of 1819. In all these eases, the case for resumption is that the 
area proposed to be resumed was never included in the revenue-free estate 
or in any other permanently-settled estate. The merits of each case were 
reported to tho Commissioner of the Rajshahi Division under section 5, 
clause 1 of Regulation II of 1819 for his permission to enter into investigation 
of the case. On receipt of his orders, the proprietors were asked to produce 
all sanads or other writings in virtue of which they claim to possess the 
land free of assessment When tho parties produced any evidence oral or 
documentary it was carefully examined and a statement of grounds on which 
their land appeared liable to assessment were delivered to them under 
section 15 of Regulation 11 of 1829, asking thorn to file written answers within 
7 days. These answers, if filed, were carefully examined and the final pro¬ 
ceedings were submitted to I ho Hoard of Revenue under section 20 of the 
Regulation I t of 1819. 

These proceedings have been confirmed by the Hoard of Revenue. 

91. fu the resumed area of I) Block rents of all tenants were settled 
under section 104 of the Bengal Tenancy Act. In case of the area surveyed in E 
Block, the diara resumption was taken up after final publication ; rent of all 
under-tenant were settled under section 2 of Act XXXI of 1858, and Regula¬ 
tion VII of 1822. Generally tho existing contractual rents of all tenants 
were considered lo be lair and equitable and maintained. The tenure-holders 
were assessed on profit system and allowed part of the profit granted to the 
proprietors. The Government revenue was fixed at 70 per cent, of the raiyati 
assets. When no objection to assessment was filed and the proprietors agreed 
to take amicable settlement, they were allowed 40 per cent, of the raiyati 
assets and revenue is fixed at 60 per cent, thereof. 

95. Records of each caso containing the papers described in diara 
rule No. 31 as far as Rajshahi district is concerned, have been made ovor to 
the Collector of Rajshahi. In this district Index maps and volumes as des¬ 
cribed in rules 33—35 have been prepared and sent to the Collectorate record- 
room. 


As regards the districts of Nadia, Murshidabad Pabna and Malda, it has 
been decided that 4 inches t.liana maps should not be vandyked till all the 
mauz/ts in a thana have been surveyed and a complete map of the thana has 
been prepared. We have not surveyed all mauzas in any thana of these 
districts. The Director of Land Records has therefore ordered that Index 
maps and volumes under rules 33 and 34 should be prepared by the Settle¬ 
ment Officers of the districts concerned ; after 4-inch thana maps have been 
vandykod, I he work to be done is to copy lines already in existence on the 
4-inch congregated comparative map sent with diara officers’ general Report, 
rule 29(/i). 

It was also ordered that records of the diara cases should be made over 
to the Settlement Officers where settlement is going on, and, where there is 
no Settlement Officer, to the Collector of tho district. Accordingly all records 
mentioned in rule 31 and diara volumes prepared under rule 35 have been 
made over to tho Settlement Officers of Nadia, Murshidabad and Pabna and 
the Collector of Malda. 

L 2 
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In every case the Collectors of, these four, dint riots have been' supplied 
with nopies of the following papers :— 

(T) Copies of the diara officers’ general report on each proceeding $s 
laid down in Kulo 80 of the Technical' Rules. 

(2) ‘Copies of orders of' Settlement Officers aiubofthe Director of Baud 

Records covering notes. 

(3) Copies of Board’s resolutions. 

(4) Copies of 16 incln-maps. 

(5) Cojlies of rent-rolls. 

(0) Copies of khatians and plot index. 

96, The total'number of proceedings investigated was 304, 185 ended 1 
in resumption, lilt) were abandoned-or. dropped by order oft the Board: of ; 
Revenue. 

The area resumed'and assessed'to revenue was 20,448 acres and-the area 
regarding which proceedings were dropped after examination was 22,000 
acres. Seventeen proceedings with an area of 17,581 acres were dropped' by 
the orders, of the Board of Revenue. 

The financial result of the operations is an annual revenue ofi 
Rs. 39,813-7. 

The following statement.gives the results district by, district. Detailed 
statement, of all proceedings is given in Appendix 10. 


District. 

Number, or 

RROOKEDINOS. 

Area (in acres). 






Resum¬ 

es!. 

Abandon¬ 

ed. 

i Excisded' 
from ro- 
^imiptjou. 

Resumed. 







1 

| 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


1 

7 









Hs. 

A- 

P. 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 

Palma 


22 

Mt 


2.&72-7B - 

5,385 

■p 

0 

4*366 

0" 

0 

Dn. 



8 

(',4413 

... 




... 



Nadia 


19 

... 

... 

3.876-28- 

14,279 

13) 

0 

9,902 

0 

0 

Da. 


... 

22 

5,357-82 

... 




... 



Mimhiilaliiul ... 

... 

21 

... 


3,003 T>6 

7,576 

1 

0 

5,040 

<1 

0 

Do. 



14 

3,802-55 

... 




... 



Rajaliahi- 


68 

... 

•*' 

3,9<W67 

10,091 

0- 

0 

6*885- 

5 

0 

Do. 


... 

tin 

1,341 1C 

... 







Mnlila 


r.5 

... 

... 

6,837-55 

18,585 

9 

0 

13,650 

2 

0 

Do. 

... 


;54- 

17,791 17 

... 




1 



Grand TotA t for 
districts. 

ALL 

189 

u«- 

28 ; 737-18i 

24,417-91, 

1 

55;917 

11 

0 

39,843: 

7 

ft 


PART* 4 1 

Resettlement of temporarily-settled Estates. 

9.7. It was proposed to bring under, resettlement alii temporarily-settled 
estates- in llaj&liahi and alii those in Pabna, Nadia, Mursbidabad and Malda 
whiohdrad Reemsurveyed by, the llajsbahi District. Settlement Department. 
It. was,not possible to carry out the proposal owing to the fact that:the period 
of the existing settlement of many estates did not expire before the olose of 
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the operation and to the faot that many estates either were entirely dilm 
viatod or had become unfit for Settlement owing to tho deposit of sand* 
although the tenant refused to part with the lands and) take abatement oh 
rt»nt. 

In the case of estates Madhupur No. 2139 and Basudehpur No. 2104 oh 
the Pabna Oollectorate the existing term had expired and resettlement was 
undertaken. When the rent-roll was draft published the greater part of the 
area was decreed in favour of private landlords by the Subordinate Judge of; 
Pabna. Tho Government have appealed to the High Jourt against the deci¬ 
sion of the SubordinatsJudge. The resettlement of the ostat.es has been 
postponed till the appeal has been disposed of by tile High.Oburt. 

In Government estates and temporarily-settled private ostates the rents 
of all grades of t enant s wore settled under Part lJ, Chapter X off the Bengal; 
Tenancy Act. The revenue of the proprietors in caso of the temporarily- 
settled private estates was settled under Regulation VII of 1822. 

The principles followed in assessing temporarily-settled estates in Karid- 
pur and Bakarganj whielv has been.approved by Government and embodied 
in the Rules of the Settlunenl Department were followed. 

Existing rent was considered fair and equitable unless there was strong 
reason to believe that the rent, should he enhancedi Where enhanced rents 
were proposed, it was done with reference to section; 30(a)> or- section 30(4) of 
the Bengal Tenancy Act. 

The existing rents of raiyati in many temporarily-settled estates in the 
area settled were conspicuously lower than tho rents in the neighbouring 
private estates. 'Plies proprietors of. the latter were not. harsh and oppres¬ 
sive and tin; standard of comfort attained'by the raiyati of the temporarily- 
settled estates did not dilfer from that of their neighbours, ft was therefore 
proper to employ section 30(/.) of the Bengal Tenancy Act, in order to 
enhance the rents in some of the estates under resettlement. 

It was first proposed not to assess sand and diluviatod lands. The 
tenants, however, in a body refused to part with such land by taking abate¬ 
ment of rent. They were therefore assessed at the existing rents. 

Tenure-holders were assessed on the profit system. The profit allowed 
to tenure-holders in (Ic vernment estates varied from-15 per cent. tO'20'pen 
cent, of the raiyati assel s, but where it was found that the proposed rent’will' 
operate harshly upon the tenure-holders Hie allowance was raised to 25 per 
cent, or 30 per cent. 

Tho land in occupation oT tenure-holders was valued at tho proposed. 
raiyati rate, while produce-paying lands were valued at the highest rate paid 
for a similar class of laud with similar, advantages in the neighbourhood; or. 
within the estate. 

There are utbandi lands in Nadia and Murshidabad <Uara areas. These 
lands are settled annually by the landlords at certain' rates. These Jtmdfi 
wore valued at the average collection for the last three years counting back 
from the year of settlement. 

The proprietors of temporarily-settled' private estates were allowed 
30 per.cent. of the raiyati assets. If there was a. tonure between the culti¬ 
vators of the soil and the proprietors, this proposed;30 per cent, was divided 
between I he proprietors and tenure-holders with reference to their existing 
profits as far as possible. 

The existing rent of under-raiyats if. 25 per cent; higher.than.the proposed 
raiyati rates, were maintained. 

The preliminary proposal for settlement of fair; rent was first 1 read* oat'm. 
the estate under Ride 337A of the Survey and .Settlement Manual and’ the 
tenants were allowed to file objection before the .Settlement Officer. When 
tlie objections were heard, tho rent roll ; was prepared' and diaft published 
in the estate. The tenants were allowed to file objections under- section 104i4 
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of the Bengal Tenancy Act. The main objection was that the cultivated 
lands should bo classed info several classes and separate classes of land 
should be assessed at different rates. This objection could not bo allowed. It 
is well known that the diara areas of the Ganges are subject to very rapid 
increase or decrease in fertility. The classification of land in any one year 
is liable to be quite different from the classification in any oilier year. A 
deposit of silt, may make uneulLurablo land culturablo and a deposit of sand 
may make culturablo land uneulturable. Glassification of cultivated land 
into several classes was discarded and a very moderate all-round rate, which 
will not operate harshly was proposed for culturablo lands. 

The area of the temporarily-settled private estates under resettlement 
is 30.440 acres. The previous revenue was Rs. 24,672-1-1. The new 
revenue is Us. 43,418-2. The area of the Government estates is 18,139 
acres. Previous revenue was Us. 15,766. New revenue is Us. 23,946-14. 


PART 5. 

Expenditure and Receipts. 

98. The accounts of the settlement operations have not been closed. 
The figures in this chapter are the actual figures up to the end of March 
1922, with an estimate for the balance of the work. 

The following statement shows the expenditure on eacli branch of work 
compared with the estimate :— 




Rato 

Aetna] 

Rate per 

Brandi of work. 

Estimate. 

per 

square 

mile. 

gl OSH 

expendi¬ 

ture. 

square 

mile. 

J 

Its. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

P3 

X 

> 

Traverse and Reproduction of maps ... 

3,33,1133 


4,10,067 

... 

Cadastral 

■1,21,(100 

110 

3,64,167 

100 0 9 

Klufinpuri 

1,41,980 

37 

1,80,817 

49 1.0 9 

Prolimiuary otlico work .«. 

157,1 (it) 

18 

49,726 

13 10 7 

Bujharat 

.3,33,5,SO 

87 

3,90,450 

107 4 3 

Attestation 

2,35,100 

61 

3,08,271 

84 11 0 

Objection 

90,260 

24 

59,493 

16 5 6 

Final oflice work 

Ml 

... 

... 

. . . 

Janeh 

77,230 

20 

72,434 

19 1.4 5 

{Statistics 

38,-00 

10 

29,235 

8 0 6 

General map 

) 



22,178 

6 l 1 

Topo-Map 

f 2,IS,ill 

57 ■ 


12,026 

3 4 10 

Printing 

i 


l 

2,49,11.3 

68 7 0 

Computation and Recovery 

1,03,3 '.8 

28 

92,974 

25 8 8 

Case-work 

f»S,117 

17 

98,195 

26 15 7 

Supervison 

5,25,098 

... 

4,47,616 

... 

Supply, services and contingencies 

4,38,654 

... 

4,35,898 

... 

Director of Land Records’ control 

42,764 


40,696 

* . a 

Diara 

| 22,680 



10,094 

■ . . 

Jamabandi ... ... ... 



19,236 

... 

Total 

31,52,838 


32,92,686 

... 


* Gmler the control of tho Director of Survey. 


For the purpose of the initial estimate the area was taken as 3,820 square 
miles and it was assumed that in each square mile thero would be a 1,000 
plots and 250 interests. The area was found to be only 3,640 square miles. 
This was due partly to a mistake in the jurisdiction list of Skigra thana and 
partly to an over-estimate of tho area of the river strip. Instead of 1,000 
plots per square mile the average proved to be, 1,433 and instead of 250 
interests 445 wore found. We bad to deal with fifty-two lakhs of plots 
instead of thirty-eight and sixteen and a quarter lakhs of interests instead of 
nine and a half. 
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Looking at the estimated rate per square mile, there haw been a saving 


in the following heads :— 

Per square mile. 

Rti. A, 

Cadastral Survey 

10 o 

Preliminary office work 

4 0 

Objections 

8 0 

.Statistics 

2 0 

Computation and Recovery 

2 8 

Supply and service, lump sum 

... 2,7.% 0 

The savings in Cadastral Survey and 

object ions are duo to omployin 


revenue officers and Sub-Deputy (Collectors instead of more highly paid 
Deputy Collectors. The saving in preliminary office work is duo to doing this 
work in camp instead of at head-quarters. The savings in other heads are 
due to strict supervision, economy and method. Excess expenditure has 
been incurred in the following branches :— 


K/mnupuri 


Por square mile. 

Rs. 

1:1 

Bujhurut 


20 

Attestation 


24 

Final map, >opo map and printing 


20 

Case work 

... 

10 

Jamabandi and Diara 


... G,G5() Lump sum. 


The cost of kha napuri and hujharat depends directly on the number of 
plots. Plots wore forty-three per cent, in excess of the estimated number 
ami cost exceeded the estimate hy thirty-fivo per cent, in the case of Ichana- 
puri and twenty-throt per cent, in t he ease of hujharat. 

The cost of attestation and printing depends on t.lio number of interests. 
Interests wore seventy-seven per cent, in excess of tho estimate, and the 
excess expenditure per square mile was thirty-nine per cent, and forty-two 
per cent, respectively. Case work cost more because more cases were filed 
than was anticipated. It is never possible to estimate this item exactly and 
as case work pays for itself in court-fees the not cos*' of the operations is not 
affected. The extra expenditure on revision of land rovenno and on diara 
resumption is due to an increase in the programme of work which could not 
he anticipated when the estimates were- framed. 

91). Tho estimate of receipts made before operations commenced was :— 


Stamps 



Rs. 

... 1,88,142 

Sale of records and maps 

Ml 

... 

... 1,22,000 

Salo of siock 

> t * 

. .. 

32,425 

Other receipts 

... 

... 

10,502 



Total 

... 3,50,1211 


The actual receipts were over Rs. fwo-and~a half lakhs ahead of the 
estimate. Tho value of tin.' settlement buildings taken over hy the eollectorate 
and other departments account for one lakh. There was an excess of over two 
iakhs in receipts from court-fees chiefly because of the large volume ofcaso work 
after final publication. Receipts from tho sale of maps and records were over¬ 
estimated to the extent of about Us. 01,(>()(). Practically ovevyono who is 
interested in the record gets a free copy of all his interests. Co-sharer land¬ 
lords each got copies of the khatiaus of t heir tenants. Landlords got copies of 
their tenants’ khatians hut not of the khatiaus of tlmir tenants’ tenants. If a 
landlord wanted a complete record of his estate he had to purchase copies of the 
khatians of the tenants of his subordinate tenure-holders. As subinfeudation 
exists in Rajshahi only to a moderate extent there was only a moderate 
demand fur the sale copies of the record. 
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The actual receipts were as follows :— 



Description of changes. 


Amounts. 




Rs. 

1. 

Stamps 

... 

3,88,638 

2. 

■ Sale of records 

... 

68,272* 

S. 

Sale of maps ... 

... ... 

2,123* 

4. 

Disposal of stock 

Kt , . . 

50,910t 

5. 

Value of buildings 

, ,, ,,| 

1,00,108 

'6. 

Miscellaneous cash receipts 

... 

38,243 



Total 

6,38,294 


Deduct —value of buildings and dispo»ai of stocks 

1,42,698 


by intersettlement transfer, 
from the gross expenditure. 

already deducted 



Actual receipts received in cash and stamps 

4,95,596 


'* ‘Records and maps wore made over to the Collector during 11)20-21. 
f Rh. 42,590 transferred to other .settlement and Li«. 8,H20 sold by auction locally. 


100. Four separate apportionment orders under section 114 of the Bengal 
Tenancy Act, were passed for the recovery of the cost of the operations. 


Block. 

Order. 

•Cost rate per 
aero. 

Plots per square 
mile. 

Interests per 
square mile. 

A 

No. T.—It., dated 29th April' 

Isisfe* 1 - 

14 4 i 

1,315 

363 

B 

4916. 

No. 10198, dated 19th December 

14 4 

1,364 

405 

C 

1916. 

No. 7564 L. It,, dated 16th Novem- 

15 0 

2,146 

526 

L), E 

her 1917. 

No.'l 270 L. H., tinted 7tli February 1 

1 

1,193 

438 


‘1919. 





Tho apportionment order for Blook A was based on the not cost rate of 
)Rs. 731 ;per square milo contained in the original estimates, although on actual 
calculation it appeared that this rate had been slightly exceeded. For the B 
and 0 blocks a calculation of the chst was made based partly on the estimated 
expenditure. When Blocks 1) and E were nearing complet ion it was possible 
to estimate fairly closely the net cost of the whole operations. The cost of 
those blocks was arrived at. by deducting tho amount recovered or estimated 
to be recovered in blocks A, B and C from tho not cost of the whole opera¬ 
tions. 

Apportionment was mado entirely on an area basis. In Hajuhahi there 
is comparatively little subinfeudation and computation on an area basis is 
easy and equitable. It has the enormous ad vantage of giving an exact basis 
of calculation. There is no danger of over-estimating or unde-rcstimating tho 
proceeds of an apportionment order. Theoretically it is more equitable to 
base apportionment of costs on profits, but it is extremely difficult to estimate 
profits beforehand, and the result of an apportionment order based on profits 
-may-be.the recovery df a sum widely divergent from that intended. 

Between landlords and tenants tho cost was apportioned in the ratio 
of two to one. Permanent tenurc-holdors at fixed rents paid the whole of the 
landlords’ sliaro. Other permanent tenure-diblders and temporary tenure- 
holders with leases continuing for more than fifteen years paid three-fourths 
and their landlords one-fourth of the landlord’s sharo. Temporary tenure- 
holders whose leases had fifteen years or less to run paid less than three- 
fourths of tho landlords’ share on the sliding scale fifteen-sixteenths if the 
lease had fifteen years to run, fourteen-sixteenths if it had fourteen years 
and so on. 
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Rent-free holders, w mther of the degree of landlord or raiyat , paid the 
whole of the landlords’ share. IJndor-miV/nts paid a uniform rate of four 
annas a tenancy. Certain minimum charges wore fixod to facilitate computa¬ 
tion. In tile first block there was a minimum charge of five annas and 
ten annas for raiyal and landlord ropcctivoly and broken parts of an anna 
wore counted as an aw,a- In subsequent blocks the area was taken to the 
nearest aero and broken oarts of an anna wore treated as an anna. 

These minimum charges brought in a slight surplus. The charges for 
unde r-raiyats was not taken into account in calculating the rate, pur acre 
It, was intended that tl err should he set off against irreeovcrabl amounts. 
Irrecoverable amounts turned out to be small. 

The gross expenditure up to the 31st March 1922 was Its. 34,35,384. 
In the verified apportionment statements the gross expenditure is shown as 
Its. 32,92,686, excluding Its. 1,00,108, the value of buildings transfo red to 
the Oolloctorate, and Its. 42,590. value, of stock transferred to other settle¬ 
ments. 

Deducting Its. 29,380, cost of resumption and resettlement proceedings, 
and Its. 4,95,590, receipts, the net cost is Its. 27,67,760. One-fourth of this is 
borne by the Imperial Government and the balance Its. 20,75,820 is recovered 
from landlords and tenants. 

This sum was distributed on an area of 3,610 square miles, of which 
194 consisted of rivers which pay nothing, i.c., on a not area of 3,446 square 
miles and gives a rate of Rs. 603 per square milo or about 15 annas an 
acre. The average rate of the apportionment orders is 14j annas. 

101. The total commuted demand was Rs. 22,64,155, including Its. 1,588 
of the Matlnirapur Estate. Rupees 20,34,541 was paid voluntarily. Two 
thousand three hundred and twelve certificates had to he issued for 
Rs. 1,93,831. In 1,631 cases, the certificate debtors paid Rs. 1,60,67.0 as soon 
as certificates wero issued. In 666 eases they paid Its. 32,526 when property 
was attachod. In 15 cases Its. 635 had to be realised by sale of the 
property. Rupees 2,771 was realised as intorest under section 16 of the 
Certificate Act. Rupees 19.381 was remitted by order of tho Director of 
Land Records. Tho total amount realised is therefore Rs. 22,31,143. 

A record-of-rights in many Government estates not ripe for re-settle¬ 
ment was prepared. At tho time of the next settlement, those maps and 
records will have to ho brought up to date. Rupoes 16,402 is payable by 
Government on this account. 

Recovery was not difficult excepting in tlm diara areas and specially in 
ulbandi areas where it was difficult to find tho raiyals who generally change 
their place of residence at tho end of every rains. 

No pressure was put upon any one. Prayer for paying cost by instal¬ 
ment was always allowed when a landlord applied for if. 

The only interesting ease in this department is that of the Baishazari 
Wakf Estate. Tho Bais hazard Estate is a revenue-free estate of which tho 
Collector of Malda was t, :ie receiver, lie objected to pay the settlement costs 
on the ground that tin \Vakf estate is exempt from all Imperial charges 
according to the Sanad of Shall Alam which shows that it is absolutely free 
from the civil Taklif (ebarges) and Imperial demands. lie obtained the 
opinion of tho Advocate-General who supported his view. The matter was 
referred to the Director of Land Records who obtained tho opinion of tho 
Advocate-General on a fresh statement of tho facts. On the facts as restated 
he was of opinion that the estate should pay settlement cost. The amount 
has been realised. 


PART 6. 

Conclusion. 

102. It is a pleasure to record my appreciation of tho services of the 
settlement staff. Tim settlement, was fortunate at the beginning in having 
Mr. W. It. Thompson as charge officer. His experience in Eastern Bengal 
settlements was invaluable in consolidating tiro now staff. Ho officiated as 
Settlement Officer during my absence on leave for six months in 1913. 

M 
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Mr. S. Klingonstein, Mr. J. T. Donovan and Mr. T. Clough, helped us through 
the arduous work of suboquent field seasons. Almost throughout the settle¬ 
ment, Khan Bahadur Maulvi Ataur Rahaman assisted in the work of 
supervision with an honesty of purpose and good sense which earned the 
trust of the staff and the public alike, lfabu Ramesh Chandra Sen worked 
first as an attestation officer and returned later to carry out revision of land 
revenue and as Assistant Settlement Officer in charge to perform the todious 
task of bringing the operations to a close. 

The work of diara resumption resettlement of land revenue was almost 
entirely in his hands. The work was very difficult and his skill, patience 
and industry will bo duly appreciated by the revenue expert. Tho lay mind 
will, however, appreciate the fact that ho has added Rs. 66,770 annually to 
land revenue. Mr. 0. llart was of great assistance in supervising survey 
and organizing the drawing office. Babu Lalmolian Rose worked efficiently 
as his successor. The following officers also deserve mention :—Munsiffs : 
Babu Subodli Kumar Chattorjee, Babu Parma Lai Bose, Babu Ramesh Chan¬ 
dra Son and Babu Madhu Sudan Roy ; Deputy Collectors : M. S. M. Abdul 
Aziz, Balm Hridoy Ranjan Son and Babu Kaseswar Chakravarti; Sub-Deputy 
Collectors : Babu liarendra Nath Majumdar, M. Abdul Latif Chaudhuri, 
Babu Upoudra Kumar Mitra, Maulvi Mahamod Qazi Mahiuddin. 

It is recognized in all settlements how much the accuracy of tho roeord- 
of-rights depends on tho work of the staff of hanunyoes. Their task in Raj- 
shahi was a heavy ono. Tho bulk of the work exceeded expectations and in 
the oarlior seasons the climatic conditions in which it had to be performed 
were very had indeed. 

The hanunyoes as a body maintained their reputation for hard work in 
trying conditions. 

Many of tho moro junior hanunyoes did excellent work. Balm Sada- 
nanda Banerjoc, who has tho misfortune to be permanently lame, the result of 
a riding accident in tho field, did useful work at head-quarters supervising 
cess and tho press. 

Among the ministerial stalf at head-quarters 1 would mention Babu 
Manindra Nath Cuba, Head Clerk and Accountant, Babu Ambika Charaii 
Narayan Glioudhry, Peshkar. Babu Ashutosh Ganguly, Record-keeper, and 
Babu Mahendra Nath Sirkar, Head Draftsman. They are men picked for 
special qualities from a large staff and their services in no small degree 
helped tho whole operations to run smoothly. 

1 am indebted to Lt.-Col. Hirst and Mr. Delaney who officiated for him, 
for assistance and ready co-operation in survey matters and to the various 
officers who hold the office of Collector of Rajshahi during the progress of 
settlement. Lastly I may be permitted to thank Mr, McAlpin who was Direc¬ 
tor of Land Records during the hulk of the operations for advice, guidance and 
substantial help in tho numerous difficulties which arose in the course of the 
settlement. 
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APPENDIX II 


List of Important notifications. 


Bengal Survey Act. (V of 
1875), section 8. 

Act V of 1875 


Survey Act (V of 1875), 
noetic ii 3. 

Bengal Tenancy Act (VIII 
of 1885), section 101 (/). 


Bengal Tenancy Act (VIII 
of 1885). 


Bengal Tenancy Act (VIII 
of 1885), section 10313 
(if). 


Reference to notification. 


No. ‘2471L.lt., duteil (jtli Septem¬ 
ber 1912. 

No. 10354 fj.It., dated titli Novein 
Iier 014 


NO. 10521 L.U., dated 1 Utli 

Octi ber 1915. 

No. 2 170 lj.lt., dated (itli Septem¬ 
ber 1912. 


No. 0070 Ij. It., dated 13th 
September 1015. 


No. 8359 li.lt., dated Ifitli Octo¬ 
ber 1910. 

No. 342 T. It., dated 2 Itli Sep¬ 
tember 1915. 

No. 4998 L.U., dated 9tb July 
19.7. 


Extends survey operations to tbo district 
of liajsbabi. 

Extends survey operations to the diaia 
ureas of Ibe districts of ltajsbabi, 
Mursbidabad, Nadia and Palma. 

Extends snrvoy operations to the Diurn 
area of tbo Malda district. 

Sanctions preparation of a record of 
rights in respect of all lands within the 
district of Rajsliabi. 

Sanctions preparation of a record-of- 
riglifs in Diara areas of the districts of 
Uajsbahi, Murshidulmd, Nadia and 
l’abna. 

Sanctions preparation of rceord-of.rights 
of Malda Diara areas. 

Adopts scUlcment villages as villages 
within the meaning of the Act. 

Thaua Naterc. 


No. 37G2 L.lt., dated l5th May Tbanas Baraigrain and Singra. 

1917. 

No.59G3L.il., dated Kith July Tlianas Mauda, Mahedebpur ami l'uuclui- 

1918. pur. 

No. 700 L.It., dated 20tb Janu- T’lmiias Naogaon, Naudanali and ljadal- 
ary 1919. gaclilii. 

No. 3137 L.It., dated 3lst March Tbanas Tanore, Mohanpur lvhtfrd, 

1919. Putina (birgapur and Bagmara. 


Olara notifications. 


Notilication number (under Notification number (under 
Name of district Name of river. section 3 of Act IX section 101 of I lie Bengal 

of 1847). Tenancy Act). 


Itujsbnhi 
I’alma (a) 

Nudia ( b ) 
Mursbidabad (c) 


=}■ 


The Ganges 


Mursbidabad 


Itajshnlii 


No. 10333 lj.lt., dated tlio No. 2470 L.U., dated the Gtli 
Gtb November 1914. September 1912. 

(«)) 

(5) No. 9070 L.R., dated the 
(c)j 13th September 1915. 


... Matliabbanga 

{ Jaiaugi 
Bbagiralbi 
Kaligangii 

... Ganges 


No. 785 L.li., dated the No. 9076 L.R., dated the 13tb 
21 st January 1918. September 1915. 


No. 10520 L.R., dated the No. 8359 L.lt., dated the 16th 
12th October 1915. October 19lG. 


Rivers oilier than No. 3885 L.R., dated tboj Ditto, 

the Ganges. 1 3th April 1920. j 

Baral ... No. 4782 Tj. 11., dittod the No. 2470 Ij.lt., dated the Gtb 

11th June 1918, September 1912. 

Iclilmiuali ... No. 703 L.lt., dated the 20th No. 907GL.lt., d«tod the 13th 

May 1920. September 1915. 





ii 


Personal notifications. Powers of Settlement Officer. 


Act. 

Kofoionoe of notification. 

Nature. 




Benoit! Survey Act (V of 
1875). 

No. 241.7 I., K., deled (itli 

September 1912. 

Powers as Superintendent of Survey. 

Bengal Tenancy Act (VIII 
of 1885) and rules under 
the. Act. 

No. 241.5 L. 1!., dated Gth 
September 1912. 

Powers as S< ttleiiieiit Officer. 

Do. ... 

No. 2517 T. Ii., dated 4th October 
1513. 

Do. 

Do. ... 

No. 24GG L, It., dated litii Septem¬ 
ber 11112. 

Powers ns Settlement ami Revenue Officer. 

Do. ... 

No. 2790 T. Ii., dated 18tl. Goto 
her 1913. 

Do. 

Do. ... 

No. 10522 L. U., dated 12th Octo- 
her 1915. 

Do. 

Do. ... 

No, 1718 T. R., dated 4tb Novem¬ 
ber 1915 

Powers as Settlement and Revenue Officer, 
Mathulilpor Tailzi No. 00. 

Do. ... 

No. 8521 li. If., dated 23rd Octo¬ 
ber 1918. 

Powers as Revenue Officer and Settlement 
Officer. 

Do. ... 

No. 9148 L. K„ dated Oil. Decern- 
her 1916. 

Do. 

Do. ... 

No 9149 Ii. i!., dated Gth Decern - 
hor 1916. 

Do. 

Do. 

No. 6253 L. K., dated 3lnt duly 
1918. 

Powers under section 108 of Act VIII 
of 1885, 

Do ... 

No. 9158 L. K., ilated Olli Decotn 
bvt 1918. 

Do. 

l'o. ... 

No. 6255 L. R.. dated 31st July 
1918, 

Powers under section 108 A of Act VIII 
of 1885. 

Do. ... 

No. 9151 L. li., dated Oth Decem¬ 
ber 1918. 

Do. 

Do 

No. 3731 1 j. U., dated 22nd April 
1918. 

Poweis under section 108 A. of Act VIII 
of 1885 for Matlmrapur Estate of Malda 
Taozi No. 60. 

Do. ... 

No. 1220 L. !{., dated Gth Fohru- 
ary 1917. 

Powers under section 109 O of Act VIII 
of 1885. 

Do. ... 

No. 9152 L. R., dated Gth Decem¬ 
ber 1918. 

Do. 

Regulation VII of 1822 ... 

No. 2468 L. 11., dated Gib Septem¬ 
ber 1912. 

Powers of u Collector. 

Do. ... 

No. 2792 T. it., dated 18(h Octo¬ 
ber 1913. 

Do. 

Du 

No. 8577 Ii. B., dated 25th Octo¬ 
ber 191G. 

Do. 

Do. 

No. 9153 Ii. It., dated 6th Decem¬ 
ber 1918. 

Do. 

Regulation IX of 1825 ... 

No" 2468 L. It., dated Gth Septem¬ 
ber 1912. 

Do. 

Do. 

No. 2792 T. R., dated 18th Octo¬ 
ber 1913. 

Do. 

Do. ... 

No. 8577 L, It., dated 25th Octo¬ 
ber 1916. 

Do. 

Do. ... 

No. 9153 L. It., dated Gth Decem¬ 
ber 1918. 

Do. 






Ill 


Act. 

Reference of notification. 

Nature. 

Rsp'dittion III of 1828 ... 

No. 2468 L. li , dated 6th Septem¬ 
ber 1912. 

Powers of Collectors. 

Do. 

No, 2792 T. R., dated 18th Octo¬ 
ber 1913. 

Do. 

Do. ... 

No. 8677 L. R., dated 25th Octo¬ 
ber 1916. 

Do. 

Do. ... 

No. 9153 L. R., dated 6th Decem¬ 
ber 1918. 

Do. 

Regulation IX of 1833 ... 

No. 2468 I.. R , dated 0th Septem¬ 
ber 1912. 

Do. 

Do. ... 

No 2792 T. R., dated 18th Octo¬ 
ber 1913. 

Do. 

Do. ... 

No. 8577 L. li., dated 25tb Octo¬ 
ber 1916. 

Do. 

Do, ... 

No. 9153 I.. R., dated 6th PeC'-m 
her 1918. 

Do. 

*Cess Act (IX of 1880) ... 

No. 2131 L. R„ dated 10th Nnvo- 
mbei 1913. 

Powers of a Collector under Chapters II, 
IV and VII of Act IX of 1880. 

Bengal Tenancy Act (VIII 
of 1886), section 58. 

No. 2469 h H,, dated 6th Septem¬ 
ber 1912. 

Powers of a Collector. 

Public Demands Recovery 
Act (III of 1913). 

Commissioner's No. 3747 dated 
July 27th, 1SWS? 

| Powers wider section 3 (9) of Act III of 
' 1913. 

Do. ... 

Ditto H0. 

Powers under section 51 (5) of Act III of 
1913 (Rajshahi). 

Do. ... 

Do. ... 

Do. ... 

Do. ... 

Commissioner's No. 871 li., dated 
lOtl. March 19 1 9. 

Commissioner's No. 87 li., dated 
lOtl Muroh 1919. 

CoiunlisHioi.dr'e No. 74 It. 0., 
dated 25th March 1916. 

Commissioner's No. 75 li. 0., 
dated 25th March 1918. 

Powers under section 51 (9) of Act III of 
1913 (Palma). 

Powers under section 51 (3) of \cl III of 
1913 (Malda). 

Powers under section 51 (.,?) of Acl III of 
1913 (Murshiduhad). 

Powers wider section 51 *3) of Act III«f 
1913 (Nud’a). 


Personal notifications, powers of charge officer Babu Ramesh 



Chandra Seh. 


Act. 

J Reference to Notification. 

Nature. 

Bengal Tenancy Act (VIII 

No. 1463 L.R., dated 20th Octo- 

! Powers of Revenue Officer and Assistant 

of 1885), section 3(17). 

her 1916. 

. Settlement Otlicer. 

Do. 

No. 1869 T.R., dated 30th Octo¬ 
ber 1916. 

1 Powers uf Revenue Officer mid Assistant 
| Settlement Officer for Tail si No. 60 of 

1 Malda. 

Bengal Tenancy Act t V111 

No. 9891 L.R., doted 12th Deceni- 

Powers under section 108 A of Act VIU 

of 1885), section 108A. 

her 1916. 

of 1885. 

Regulation VI I of 1822 ... 

No. 218Ij.lt., dated 7th January 
1920. 

Powers of a Collector under the Bengal 
Land Revenue Settlement Regulation. 

Regulation IX uf 1825 ... 

No. 1127 L.R., dated 23rd March 
1920. 

Powers of a Collector under the Bengal 
Land Revenue Settlement Regulation, 
1825. 

Regulation III of 1828 ... 

Do. 

Powei’H of a Collector under the Bengal 
Land Revenue Assessment (Resumed 
lauds) Regulation, 1828. 

Public Deirtbnds Recovery 

Commissioner’s No. 3962 R., dated 

Powers under section 3 (3) of Act It! 

Act (III of 1913). 

26rh November 1917. 

of 1913 (Rajshahi). 

Do. 

Commissioner's No. 869 R., dated | 
10th March 1 919. 

Powers under section 3 (3) of Act III of 
1913 (Pabua). 

Do. 

Commissioner’s No. 870 U., dated 
10th March 1919. I 

Powers under see.fion 3 (3) of Act III of 
1913 (Malda). 

Do 

Commissioner's No. 73 U.G., dated 1 
25th March 1919. 1 

Powers under section 3 (3) of Act III of 
1913 (Mursliidahnd). 

Do. 

Commissioner's No. 76 ll.G., dated 

Powers under section 3 (3) of Act 111 of 


25th March 1919. 

1913 (Nadia). 


N 
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APPENDIX III. 
Milan Khasra. 

RAiiSHAHI DISTRICT. 


NiUl OF 8UHDIVISI0).. 







CROPPED AREA, 






Bluwioi crops. 

tyiuter crops. | 

Uahi crops. 

1 

Miscellaneous 

crops. 

Total. 


1 

Cropped more j 
than once. 

Cropped area. 

1 2 

3 

l ^ 


i 


Q 


7 


8 

i 



A. 

' 

T>. 

A. 

D. 

A. 

T). 

A. 

1>. 1 

A ' 1 

n. 

A. 

| n. 

A. 

D. 

1. Nator. 

104 ,m | 

31 

271,130 

83 

‘J6,2 $<> 

03 

0,140 | 

96 

•180,826 | 

13 

84,797 

1 3, 

396,028 

78 

t. Nuogaon . 


nn 

332,0k! | 

72 

06,028 

46 

10.032 

23 

1 191.000 

96 

62,083 

92 

441,923 

04 

1. Sadar. 

114,428 

10 

227,103 i 

11 

122,4911 

36 

IS,373 

7,898 

482,460 

4,398 ! 

i 

81,897 

39 

400,563 

0,498 

Grand Total 

315,291 

05 

| £30,681 

1 

66 

273,774 

81 

37.5,3 

9,608 

1,157,293 

5, iVfi 

218,778 

66 

1,238,611 j 

8,698 


namh of aonDiviaioN. 


.. .... 

... ..... 
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—- 
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— 

Old, 

Fallow. 

| Current. 

Bamboo clumps i 
uiul reeds. j 

v;';.-' i 

1 

Thatching grata. | 

i 

Others. 

Total. 

. 


9 

’io 

11 

12 

l 1J 

14 



I A. 

I), 

1 A. 

n. 

A. 

11. 

, A. 

Ti. 1 

A. 

1). ' 

1 

A. 

R. 

1- Nator. 

23,919 

14 

9,769 

42 

7.U5 

08 

12,702 

21 1 

10,205 : 

61 

63,371 


3. NftORfton . 

9,80! : 

29 

0,437 | 

30 

9,313 

20 

6,780 


15,131 

! 

1 

' 60 

40,463 

i U 

A Sadar.. 

29,678 , 

0,762 

12.M33 

4,127 

13,977 

0,328 

14,477 

57 

13,907 

1 

23 

84,873 

0 , 20 ; 

Grand total 

02,999 ■ 

1,062 

! 

29,010 1 

1,327 

30,405 1 

3,128 

33,020 j 

36 I 

, _ 1 

39,2-11 

16 i 

191,709 ' 

3,701 


1 
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— 
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Grand Total 





IIni’O J.TpHAJH.B. 






Homestead 
tom pies, etc, ! 

Tanka and 
ditches. 

. 

Rivers, 

etc. 

Marsh and 

aiinds. 

Roads and | 

hulatM. 

Others. 

Total. 1 


16 | 

16 1 

17 

18 J 

19 J 

20 | 

21 

| 22 



A. 

1). 

A. 

! T). 

1 A, 

D. 

A. 

1). 

A. 

D. 

A. 

l ° 

A. 

n. 

A, 

l n * 

1. Nator. 

16,290 

95 

13,611 

89 

II 

! 9,190 

93 

18,314 

60 i 

8,888 

32 

2,206 

36 

GH,w 

95 

627,803 

26 

t< Naogaon . 

14,999 

23 

21,037 

90 

7,721 

76 

11,856 

93 ■ 

7,088 

26 

2,451 

84 

65,151 

I 92 

053,541 

1 Bf 

3. Radar . 

17,852 

2,831 

27,405 

3,307 

1 i 

8,606 

12 

22,046 

7,484 : 

i 

H,790 

6,085 

1 

2,030 

00 1 

86,630 

9,907 

672,067 

| 0,212 

Grand Total 

1 

! 4#,112 

4,031 | 

01,966 

i 

1,207 

26,418 ; 

HI 

52,217 

1,784 

24,767 

0,H86 

6,688 

20 

220,188 

8,607 

1,663,413 

1,012 


o 2 
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APPENDIX III— continued. 
Milan Khasra. 


NATOR SUBDIVISION. 


imomCD A UK A (L'NlJKU CULTIVATION). 


NiMH OK 1 J GL1UK. STATION. 

lthttcloi 01 Opd. 

Winter ui ojw. 

lUbl crops. 

Mi6coHan<Joiw 

UfOJlV. 

Tutul. 

Uroppud more 
tUan once. 

Not cropped ores. 

1 

3 


3 


4 

1 

5 


0 


7 

8 


A. 

It. 

A . 

I.. 

A. 


A. 

" 

A. 

I). 

A. 

I). 

A. 

D. 

L. Nutot. 

19.071 

n 

02,1 >2 

» 5 

17,433 

80 

2,661 

68 

91,309 

76 

16.1H1 

02 

75,128 

93 

3. Bftgutipuni. . 

17.164 

12 

7,3 J3 

61 

11,002 

90 

800 

46 

36,826 

20 

10,828 

50 

20,097 

7Q 

3. atuni’ii .. 

0,176 

(in 

00,412 

14 

10,908 

8H 

890 

63 

117,337 

Cl 

0,780 

60 

103,60? 

04 

4. Nhudigium . 


47 

03,7 J J 

30 

1,038 

91 

316 

73 

00,032 

46 

260 

60 

59,760 

86 

3. flamitfinm » . . 


66 

28,103 

44 

1«,90| 

ku 

1,800 

11 

64,847 

01 

14,620 

25 

60,020 

76 

6. Omudiispnr ... .. f 

10. Wu 

HO 

l2 3 

03 

12,014 

02 

l>M 

96 

48,944 

81 

11,881 

51 

37.080 

10 

7. Lalpur. 


36 

8,360 

78 

13,824 

62 

1,283 

M2 

40.SU1 

78 

10,880 


29,416 

86 

8. Wiiliu. 

11,627 

74 

7, H*H 

23 

11,021 

Hli 

406 

06 

30,176 

38 

11, ft! 

85 

19,081 

03 

Tut ill 

lul,09ri 

31 

971.136 

83 

90,260 

03 

a, ho 

90 

480,820 

12 

84,797 

34 

396,028 

78 


NAMH UK I'OLIO K*STATION. 


UNCULTIVATED AUEA. 


Kallov. 


Current. 


L'UIiTUK Alin K HUT NUT OUl.TlVATMl. 

| 


Others. 


Total. 




j 

0 

| 

10 

| 

11 

~ | 

12 

1 

13 

." ]" 

14 





A. 

Ii. 

A. 

1 ). 

A. 

i 

A. 

II. 

A. 

1 ). 1 

A, 

H* 

1 . 

Nivtur. 

. 

2,74 J 

4! | 

1,350 

77 

1,953 

08 j 

3,383 

04 

1,063 

02 

10,503 

82 

2 . 

Jhitfatipiwa 


1,833 

50 : 

798 

07 

1,011 

<» 

1,000 

06 

ala 

30 

4,063 

82 

3. 

Hiugru. 


2,581 

25 ’ 

1,403 

59 

026 

91 j 

1.78' 

01 

2,641 

77 

8,938 

16 

4- 

N&n<Uf'inm 


r.sf 

n 

2 H6 

45 

202 

09 

34 

76 

3,621 

63 

4,7»0 

06 

1 . 

Banitfium 


0,202 

•13 

2,550 

60 

!,1 II 

01 

2,200 

50 

763 

71 

12,003 

26 

6 . 

Ourudii!4pnr .. 


1,700 

51 

1,003 1 

76 

1,011 1 

72 

1 ,0-10 

38 

620 

81 

5,605 

18 

7. 

Lnlp'u. 


5,000 1 

00 

1,462 

01 

097 ! 

I 33 

2,334 

60 

717 

08 

10,213 

43 

a. 

Wulla. 


2,780 

32 

809 

67 

4H7 

| 00 

896 

30 

460 i 

02 

5,424 

82 



Tula! ... 

23,519 

14 

0,769 

42 

7,1 10 

1 08 

1 

j ia ,?«2 

24 

10,206 

64 

68,371 

63 


NAMK OK PuLU K-HTATlON. 




UN O U LTIV A TED AU HA '-conclude d. 





— 

ClIUHD Tl 

0TA.L. 





Uli;ULTU[lAUI.H> 






HumoAtond mid 
UlupU'fi, et. . 

Tanks and 
ditches. 

HItoib, 

etc. 

Marsh u 
rind. 

nd 

_ 

Kelt da and 
habits. 

, 9 | 

Miscellane¬ 

ous. 

20 | 

Total. 

i 

32 | 


15 

16 | 

17 l 

18 

22 



| A. 

U. , 

A. 

D. ' 

A. j n. 

A. 

D. 

A. 

D. 

A. 

II. 

A. 

D. 

A. 

D 

!■ Nature ... 


i 3.H42 

HO ' 

2,234 

36 

1,850 1 27 
| 

3,622 

26 

2,089 

33 

670 

H8 

14,227 

i 7U 

09,869 

84 

2, BiiKHllpaiii 


! 1 156 I 

20 

330 

71 

099 j 17 

251 

08 

800 

24 

141 

64 

3,279 

04 

34,340 ' 

66 

8. Sinara 


' 3.430 

82 

0,007 

39 

2,313 l 76 

3,492 

H8 

1,708 

r.u 

53H 

40 

1 

17,121 1 

! 76 

109,660 

96 

4. Nandi*; nii* 

- . 

. 1,202 . 

01 

2.730 

‘•H 

331 | 76 

332 

rt9 

221 

64 

41 

Oft 

1 

1 4,874 | 

flfl 

65,421 

77 

6> lJ.un.Vmm 


| 2.271 ' 

71 

906 

22 

1,47-a \ IC 

5.191 

73 

1,326 

11 

229 

1 31 

| 11,102 ' 

27 

74,46fi 

38 

6. (1m uda^pur 


’ 1.001 

35 

601 

43 

1,198 | 30 

2,181 

03 

830 

36 

187 

| 06 

C,615 

68 

40,371 

06 

7. liulpur ... 


1 1,784 

69 

720 

22 

684 j or. 

| 3,12H 

13 

1,138 ! 

51 

368 

' 01 

7,829 

02 

47,438 

49 

8. Walla ... 


1 946 

1 

! 34 

i 

320 

69 

609 ] 30 

1 ! „ 

( 10H 

60 

770 

i 1 

64 

1 

117 

i 

4ft 

2,062 

04 

27,418 

19 


Total 

| ic.aad 

95 

j 13*611 

89 

j o.iao j 93 

j 10,314 

50 

8,888 , 

! a - 

2.206 

| 30 

68,402 

95 

527,803 

i 

26 
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APPENDIX lit — continued. 


NAOQAON SUBDIVISION. 

Milan Khasra. 


NiUlOl POLICE-STATION. 

UNT1EH CULTIVATION. 

Bhadoi crops. 

Winter crops. 

liabl crops. 

Miscellaneous 

crops. 

Total. 

Cropped more 
than ouoe. 

Net cropped 
area. 

1 

2 


3 

4 

ft 

6 

7 - 

8 



A. 

D. 

A. 

D. 

A. 

D. 

A. 

D. 

A. 

. 

D. 

A. 

D. 

A. 

D. 

1. Naogson . 

22,338 

01 

27,489 

98 

10,670 

47 

2,580 

88 

63,904 

34 

9,944 

93 

111,049 

42 

2. Uadalgaclll .. 

13,181 

95 

22,213 

68 

9,810 

85 

582 

07 

45,797 

55 

8,456 

77 

37,340 

78 

ft. Nandutiall 

13,418 

33 

14,470 

47 

3,980 

76 

1,535 

14 

33,418 

20 

2,672 

33 

30,743 

87 

4. Panehupur . 

5,777 

00 

30,924 

u 

1,954 

2# 

644 

07 

46,200 

10* 

1,897 

65 

41,302 

14 

ft. HaiilnaKorfl 

6,420 

64 

41,231 

r>9 

1,970 

80 

365 

63 

48,988 

60 

1,942 

03 

47,046 

03 

0, Mun hi .. 

24,235 

05 

61,701 

96 

13,804 

56 

1,602 

Cl 

101,304 

70 

18,481 

46 

82,823 

80 

7. Nlnnmtpur 

1,048 

14 

64,908 

00 

2,620 

61 

1,641 

14 

00,217 

88 

301 

33 

69,856 

63 

8. Malmdebpur. 

10,441 

14 

73,07ft 

82 

11,295 

73 

1,274 

69 

90,087 

38 

8,320 

03 

87,700 

75 

Total ... 

95,864 

65 

332,081 

72 

50,028 

46 

10,032 

23 

494,000 

90 

62,083 

92 

441.923 

04 


i. 


2 . 


3. 


5. 
0 . 
1 . 
8 . 


N UK OF POIilCli-STATION. 


Naotfaoii 

Jiadalgachl 

Nandunali 

Fftiichupui: 

lliliiIin»K<>r« 

Manila 

Nlnmatpur 

Muhadebpuv 


Tutrtl 


NOT OULTIVA.TED. 


ol'IjTuuarlk rot not onr/nvATED. 


Fallow. 


~ 






" 

Old. 

Our rout. 

Bnmhoo clumps 
and reeds. 

Tuatchlng grass. 

Others. 

Total, 


9 


10 

r $ 

11 

.7 

i 

1 

13 


14 

A. 

D. 

A. 

D. 

A. 

i>. 

A. 

D. 

A. 

D. 

A. 

D. 

641 

48 

099 

19 

1,076 

K8 

1,086 

44 

207 

56 

3,009 

65 

583 

9H 

674 

06 

1,104 

86 

7J1 

44 

661 

72 

1,699 

9ft 

400 

97 

499 

81 

909 

60 

747 

11 

100 

02 

2,808 

23 

381 

32 

369 

39 

550 

66 

956 

32 

414 

33 

2,082 

02 

338 

18 

220 

.05 

410 

94 

316 

50 

1.070 

83 

2,372 

67 

1,622 

50 

1,927 

40 

2,297 

27 

1,300 

86 

4,311 

03 

11,469 

12 

3,499 

52 

1,197 

05 

476 

6S 

163 

67 

6,488 

41 

10,825 

21 

2,430 

34 

911 

38 

2,309 

23 

478 

22 

a.eon 

02 

0,917 

20 

0,801 

29 

0,437 

,. W 

9,313 

20 

5,780 

66 

15,131 

69 

48,463 

98 


N OT 0 U LTIV AT K D— conclud'd. 


Name ok roucu-urATioN, 

UNCULTUItABI.E. 






”l 


i 


i 







UR AND TOTA h 


Hnmeatead 
itiul temples, 
otc. 

Tanks und 
ditches. 

1 

lliver j 
etc, j 

i 

Marsh and 
sand. 

Hoa.ls and 
hulats. 

Othoi s. 

Net uuciiltur- 
«ble. 




16 

16 


17 


18 


19 


20 

21 

22 



A. 

D. 

A. 

i.. 

A. 

D. 

A. 

D. 

A. 

n. 

A. 

D. 

A. 

D. 

A. 

D. 

1. Naogaou 

2,199 

70 

1,925 

K6 

1,019 

66 

1,850 

56 

606 

07 

183 

32 

H.04ft 

06 

04,794 

03 

9. Hadnlguchi . 

1,492 

9H 

1,203 

56 

404 

09 

496 

88 

097 

00 

110 

04 

4,492 

11 

46,632 

84 

8, Nimdaouli . 

1,296 

26 

790 

82 

1,031 

98 

1,031 

45 

102 

04 

80 

33 

4,754 

68 

38,306 

68 

4. Pauchupur . 

1,314 

56 

1,692 

90 

920 

27 

013 

71 

464 

01 

170 

72 

ft,160 

23 

61.160 

59 

6, Hnnlnaffore . 

1,107 

74 

1,960 

38 

288 

85 

677 

77 

327 

26 

173 

40 

4,635 

40 

61,964 

00 

0 . Maude 

3,024 

43 

3.786 

37 

1,904 

13 

4,290 

37 

1,690 

83 

m 

46 

16,383 

61 

109,060 

03 

ft Nlnmatpur . 

1,327 

32 

4,691 

62 

927 

17 

1,075 

fty 

1,465 

58 

496 

77 

9,886 

n 

HI), 668 

73 

a. Mu hade bp ur ... 

7,036 

24 

5,077 

,0 

1,145 

71 

1,800 

08 

1,095 

18 

035 

78 

12,8*0 

96 

109,306 

» 

Total 

14,999 

23 

21,037 

00 

7,721 

70 

11,855 

93 

7,008 

20 

2,451 

04 

65,154 

92 

663,641 

•9 
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APPENDIX III— continued. 
Milan Khasra. 

SADAR SUBDIVISION. 


NAME Of POLICE-STATION. 

CttOrriSD AltKA (UNDER CULTIVATION). 

Bhiuloi crops. 

Winter crops. 

Rubi crops. 

Miscolln neons 
oops. 

Total. 

Cropped mote 
than oitce. 

Not cropped area. 

1 

2 

3 


4 

5 

6 




8 




A. 

]>. 

A. 

D. 

A. 

l). 

A. 

1). 

A, 

D. 

A. 

i). 

A. 

D. 

1- 

Gudagfin 


J.M0 

04 

68,286 

77 

11,022 

71 

1,160 

06 

74,028 

68 

1,578 

90 

72,449 

68 

2. 

Timor 


1,147 

41 

47,07 r, 

84 

2,581 

86 

568 

04 

52,273 

18 

324 

68 

51,948 

50 

3. 

Mohan pur 


3,428 

57 

17,891 

25 

6,774 

51 

1,705 

66 

31 ,H»U 

80 

3,414 

27 

28,475 

62 

4 - 

Boalift 


m 

91 

200 

46 

271 

33 

420 

8,208 

1,167 

5,298 

90 

48 

1,077 

0498 

6- 

Paha 


14,(127 

58 

0,00 J 

83 . 

15,176 

23 

2,196 

H2 

41,002 

46 

0,926 

65 

31,075 

81 

Q. 

Naohatta 


6,286 

77 

) 4,667 

10 

5,277 

34 

1,764 

62 

27,895 

83 

3,339 

HI 

24.556 

02 

7. 

Bagman* 


21,01)2 

57 

38,197 

lfl 

20,281 

30 

3,070 

81 

83,550 

83 

13,934 

70 

69,616 

13 

8- 

P1.1 thia ... 


13,001) 

40 

15,836 

58 

13,0*26 

10 

1,452 

63 

44,224 

80 

10,830 

70 

33,394 

10 


Durgapur 


0,841 

78 

15,724 

11 

8,332 

06 

1,2*28 

60 

35,126 

5j 

1 6,497 

81 

29,628 

74 

10* 

Ohargimt 


3*2,203 

15 

8,231 

03 

31,368 

09 

3,342 

20 

75,148 

37 

28,136 

58 

47,011 

79 

11- 

Hajapur 


6,146 

89 

1,157 

00 

7,481 

82 

1,363 

6*2 

16,162 

42 

4,822 

81 

11,329 

61 



Total 

114,428 

19 

.... 

2*27,163 

11 

___ 

12*2,406 

35 

18,372 

_ _ 

7,808 

482,460 

4,308 

81,897 

30 

400,583 

0198 


UNCULTIVATED AREA. 


OCLTUIIAULE BUT NOT CULTIVATED. 


UN* 

ODI.TDJIABLE. 


Name or I’omoe-stajton. 

Old 

Fallow. 

j Current. 

tlauiboo clumps 
and reeds. 

Thatching 

grass. 

Others. 

Total. 

Homestead and 
temples, etc. 


, 

10 

U 

J2 

13 

14 

16 




A. 

I-. 

A. 

D. 

A. 

1). 

PI73 

A. 

1). 

A. 

I) 

A. 

D. 

A. 

d. 

1. 

Godagari 


9,967 

33 

2,189 

32 

684 

44 

1,107 

00 

6,585 

67 

20,531 

26 

1,545 

20 

2. 

Tanor 


6,224 

18 

1,266 

38 

899 

66 

178 

17 

3,371 

70 

11,940 

09 

1,601 

65 

3. 

Mohanpur 


1,568 

00 

849 

10 

I.M/3 

70 

1,493 

23 

490 

21 

5,910 

24 

1,180 

38 

4. 

Boalia 


60 

; ,602 

37 

2.6*27 

148 

8,928 

35 

18 

37 

46 

318 

0,<>07 

328 

1,476 

5. 

Pa ba 


1,4H3 

10 

2.46*3 

23 

1,572 

81 

1,190 

18 

308 

38 

7,087 

00 

1,681 

8,055 

6. 

NaoJmttu 


1,695 

67 

817 

83 

1,29'. 

76 

1,529 

89 

511 

64 

5,852 

79 

1,219 

69 

7- 

Bag nmr* 


1,798 

24 

1,311 

05 

3,266 

67 

3,076 

51 

682 

VI 

10,134 

71 

3,442 

6 2 

8. 

Putlila 


2,329 

88 

1,524 

04 

1,324 

28 

1,080 

54 

411 

67 

7,270 

41 

1.801 

12 

9. 

Durgapur 


1,076 

47 

025 

76 

1,303 

86 

1,214 

00 

444 

96 

4,565 

05 

1,410 

56 

10 . 

Chare hat 


2,876 

66 

1,318 

27 

1,700 

47 

2,557 

72 

688 

57 

9,141 

69 

2,631 

111 

11. 

Hajapur 


098 

os 

532 

17 

274 

89 

414 

65 

318 

83 

2,139 

02 

1,123 

93 



Total 

29,678 

1,752 

12,833 

1,127 

13,077 

0,328 

14,477 

67 

13,907 

23 

84,873 

9,207 

17,852 

2,831 


U NO ULTI VAT ED A UEA—concluded. 


Unci; ltuha ole —concluded , 



Tanks innl 
ditcher. 

Uivcrs. 

etc. 

Marsh umi 
suud. 

Hoads anil 
halats. 

Others. 

Total. 

Oil AN I) TOTAL. 



1C 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 



A. 

a 

A. 

D. 

A. 

D. 

A. 

D. 

A. 

D. 

A. 

n. 

A. 

D. 

1. Godngnri 


6,107 

38 

2,601 

40 

2,452 

7H 

1,677 

ID 

93 

98 

13,770 

76 

106,751 

70 

2. Tanor 


3,446 

65 

1,096 

61 

1,583 

31 

1,115 

HO 

372 

18 

9,149 

23 

73,037 

82 

3. Mohanpur 


1,976 

36 

493 

32 

1,370 

15 

497 

61 

307 

H8 

5,850 

73 

40,191 

69 

4- Boalia 


149 

8,607 

196 

72 

3H 

4,404 

468 

4,846 

10 

86 

1,192 

5,192 

2,568 

2,297 

5. Palm 


1,793 

63 

436 

32 

9,132 

612 

864 

694 

ICO 

96 

14,078 

8,016 

52,221 

6,615 

6. Nahatta 


2,431 

0.1 

53 S 

69 

766 

66 

70i> 

74 

231 

41 

5,897 

08 

36,305 

89 

7. Bagman* 


4,050 

20 

iri 1 

0.5 

1,310 

78 

514 

60 

314 

21 

10,683 

33 

90,334 

17 

8. Putina 


2,558 

75 

071 

73 

1,142 

26 

910 

73 

96 

H2 

7,184 

40 

47,848 

91 

9. Durgapur 


4,158 

f>8 

688 

86 

668 

16 

486 

62 

226 

23 

7,699 

01 

41,792 

80 

,10. Charghut 


1,081 

91 

779 

28 

689 

27 

1,266 

17 

98 

42 

6,649 

24 

62,702 

72 

11. Uajapur 


262 

02 

156 

26 

2,972 

40 

DM 

21 

41 

02 

4,820 

84 

18,289 

47 


Total 

27,406 

3,307 

8,606 

12 

22,016 

7,481 

8,790 

6,085 

2,030 

00 

86,6,30 

9,907 

572,067 

9,612 
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APPENDIX IV. 
Crop Statement. 

FtAJSHAHI DISTRICT. 


CEREALS AND PULSES. 


KlMB OF SUB- 
BIVIflON. 

Aim rice. 

II- 

Arnan rice. 

Boro rice. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Lathjrus 

aatlvus. 

Kruvum leu*- 

1 | 

■ 2 


3 


4 


5 


° 1 

7 

8 


A. 

1 1). 

! 

A * 

0. 

A. 

D. 

A. 

d. 

i 

A. | 

D. 

A. 

1). 1 

A. 

| D. 

1. Nfttor .| 

<13,618 

52 

1 271,007 i 

71 

1,607 

17 

6,580 

27 

083 

70 

33,650 

21 

9,873 

33 

9. Naogaou 

15,913 

14 

328,286 ' 

20 

6,862 

1)6 

331 

74 

443 

70 

5,788 

24 

4,820 

71 

9, Badar 

88,676 ; 

55 

223,871 

02 , 

5,603 

48 

12,682 

1 

80 

9,043 

24 

26,010 

28 

20,282 

95 

Grand Total ... 

168,206 , 

21 

823,161 

93 

13,043 

6i 

18,603 j 

00 

4,370 

73 

65,457 1 

73 

34,977 

03 



UBRT2ALS ANDTPULSKS— concluded. 


OIL SEEDS. 

Name or Sub¬ 
division. 

Mung, 

Crum. 

Other food 
grains. 

Liuseed- 

TU. 

Mustard. 

Other oil-seeds. 


1 ° 

10 ! 

11 

I 12 s 

13 

H | 

16 


A i 

D. 

A. 

«• 

A. | 

D. 

A. 

o. i 

A- 

D. 

A. 

u - 

A. 

D. 

1. Nutor 

1.290 1 

41 


10 1 

8,601 

21 

11,717 

60 

8,897 

57 

8,459 

22 

1,691 

39 

9. Naogaou . 1 

726 | 

23 

1,329 

12 j 

313 

42 

806 

61 

1,204 

86 

26,248 

25 

111 

54 

1. Sndiir . 

3,706 i 

06 

10,756 

03 

8.4C6 

20 

1,961 

06 

4,125 

20 

18,329 

56 

487 

53 

Grand Total ... 

6,821 i 

70 

17,025 

34 

17,310 

83 

14,485 

27 

14,227 

! 

72 

63,037 

1 02 

1 

2,290 

46 


Name ok bum- 

DIVISION. 

Condiments 
and spices. 


$ugak. 

TF-St-i 



FIBRES. 


1 

1 

Tobacco. 

Fodder crops. 

- Sugarcane, 

Others. 

Ilomp. 

Jute. 

Others. 


16 

17 

j 18 J 

19 | 

i 

20 

21 

. 

22 

23 


A. 

D. 

A. 

D. 

A. 

Da 

A, 

D. 

A. 

I). , 

A. 

D. i 

A. 

D. 1 

A. 

t>. 

1. Nator . 

4,866 

36 

310 

64 

388 

00 

3 

36 

32,088 

47 

4 

66 

947 

74 

48 , 

34 

2. Knogaou . 

2,132 

82 

3,423 

23 

12 

23 


71 

79,111 

54 

13 

56 

2,528 

12 

2 

79 

3. Sadar . 

6,811 

u ! 

3,767 

G9 i 

18 

41 


43 

24,878 

76 

2 

41 

645 

08 

13 

14 

Grand Total ... | 

13,809 

32 

7,510 

. 

56 

419 : 

I 

64 

821 

50 

1,36,078 

77 

20 

63 

i 

4,020 

94 ' 

64 

27 





OTHER CROPS. 





Name of Sub¬ 
division. 

Betel vine. | 

Fr uits ai'il 
ve getablcm. 

Potatoes. 

| Others. 

II 

i 

Non-food 

crops. 

Total. 

Cropped more 
than once 

Noth cropped 
area. 

1 

Oonja. 

i 



24 

2& 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 


A. 

J>. 

A. 


A ‘ 1 

D. 

A* 

D. 

A, 

D. j 

A. 

D. 

A. 

D. 

A. 

D. 

A. 

D. 

1. Nator 

71 

49 

8,948 

84 

GO 1 

&7 

227 

33 

16 

02 

480,820 

12 

81,797 

34 


78 



2. Naogaou . 

22 

68 1 

9,041 

91 

3,671 

61 

670 

41 

4 

63 

494,006 

96 

52,083 

92 | 

441,923 

04 

864 

07 

3, Sudar ... 

870 j 

60 , 

15,976 

1,008 

780 i 

43 

134 

CO 

266 

51 

482,460 

4,398 

21,897 

39 


0,498 



Grand Total ... 

964 

77 

33,966 

8,689 1 

1 

4,617 

61 1 

1,032 

34 

287 

■ 


5,108 

218,778 

65 

1,238,614 

8,608 

80 i 

_ i 

07 





























IX 


APPENDIX IV — continued. 

Crop Statement. 

NATOR SUBDIVISION. 


CEREALS A.ND PULSES. 


Than a damn. 

Aua rice. 

Aman rice. 

Boro r 

co. 

Wheat-. 

Barley. 

. 

Lathyrus 

sativus. 

Eruvum 

lens. 

Muug. 

Gram. 

Other fuod 
grains. 

1 2 

.3 

j 

4 

ft 


6 

1 

8 

9 


10 

- 


A. 

1>. 

A. 

1>. 

A. 

D. 

A. 

D. 

A- 

1). 

*■ 

D. 

A. 

D. 

A. 

1). 

A. 

D. 

At 

I>. 

). Nator 

8,986 

Oft 

62,138 

43 

837 

02 

1,404 

73 

70 

36 

0,301 

6ft 

1,602 

60 

216 

34 

UiH 

46 

632 

22 

2, BftHatiparii. 

1'2,831 

70 

7,08ft 

63 


88 

1,261 

93 

106 

74 

2,764 

88 

2,219 

00 

40 

73 

606 

93 

1,637 

48 

3. Mngra . 

1,473 

Oft 

06,390 

78 

243 

08 

492 

62 

64 

61 

6,116 

19 

440 

89 

9 

60 

287 

27 

12 

00 

4. Nandi# am ... 

71)6 

21 

63,793 

31 

l 

55 

... 

01 

... 

83 

1 

79 

... 

74 


44 

2 

(18 



l>< Baralgram. 

10,120 

46 

27,606 

6-t 

9 

87 

663 

67 

lot 

27 

6,933 

30 

1,824 

77 

15 

82 

787 

90 

2,660 

16 

fl. Giinirtaspur 

6,467 

90 

19,322 

8; 

613 

63 

40ft 

83 

106 

84 

5,211 

98 

766 

44 

168 

40 

268 

63 

201 

98 

7. Lfilpm* . 

14.66H 

99 

8,343 

36 


... 

916 

46 

372 

IK 

4,023 

89 

1,733 

71 

767 

36 

1,430 

37 


63 

8. Walla . 

8,473 

38 

7,u2ti 

62 

1 

H 

624 

03 

168 

57 

3,810 

63 

1,281 

23 

80» 

77 

1,397 

00 

2,460 

B37 

Total 

63,018 

62 

271,007 

71 

1,607 

_ 

17 

6,689 

27 

_ 

083 

70 

33,659 

21 

9,873 

33 

1,299 

41 

4,940 

_ 

19 

8,(191 

__ 

91 



Than. namk. 

OIL SEEDS. 



SUGAR. 



FI HUES, 




Linseed. 

Til. 

M autarch 

Other oil 
seeds. 

Condiments 

and 

spines. 

pEfi? 

t&BSBr 

Snprar. 

Others. 

Hemp. 

Jute. 

Other 


12 

13 

14 

16 

16 


17 

18 

19 

21) 

21 





























1 



1 











A. 

II. 

A. 

i.. 

A. 


A , j l>. 

A. 

1). 

A. j 1). 

A. 

l). 

A. 


A. 


A. 

1 >. 

1* 

Nator 

1,732 

60 

3,062 

C7 

1,013 

19 

304 r»7 

693 

3'.) 

10 | ftfl 

19 

50 

... 


9,ft05 

14 

... 

31 

2. 

Bagatipara. 

2,307 

22 

825 

49 

333 

.18 

97 j 97 

913 

39 

217 ( 98 




... 

2,090 

77 

... 


3. 

Singia 

423 

19 

2,122 

02 

2,125 

37 

71 ; 20 

276 

62 

7 85 





3,706 

96 

... 


4. 

N milligram 

... 

40 

l 

!6 

0K6 

97 

1 j 1C 

:t« 

82 

... I... 

1 

... 

... 


... 

87 

26 

... 


6. 

Bars! gram. 

3,172 

3H 

686 

U 

1,476 

08 

324 J 0) 

913 

69 

... 

22 

13 



5,431 

43 

3 

19 

6. 

Gunulaspur 

1,421 

7ft 

1.182 

71 

1,148 

06 

441 31 

330 

HI 


313 

88 



9,466 

06 



7. 

Lalpur . 

1,1179 

92 

340 

33 

904 

61 

222 ' 79 

1,088 

24 

37 47 

2 

1ft 

2 

36 

1,129 

62 



8, 

Walia . 

1,686 

88 

676 

86 

470 

96 

226 32 

l 

i 

09ft 

37 

40 78 

1 

1 

24 


... 

681 

33 

l 

16 


Total 

11,717 

60 

j 8,897 

67 

8,459 

22 

1,691 | 39 
! 

4,865 

36 

319 64 

_i_ 

388 

90 

2 

36 

32,988 

47 

4 

66 


than a name. 

Tobacco. 

Fodder 

crops. 

Betel vine. 

Fruits ami 
vegetables. 

OT 

Foo 

Potato, 

lllfilt GROT 

1>. 

Others. 

a 

No n~ food 
crops. 

Total. 

Cropped 
more than 
once. 

Net cropped 
area. 


22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

20 

30 

31 


A- 

I). 

A. 

I>. 

A. 

D. 

A . 

J> 

A. 

r». 

A. 

1). 

A. 

n. 

A. 

v. 

A. 

JK 

A, 


1. Nator . 

113 

67 



23 

33 

2,69(1 

33 

37 

35 

43 

40 


27 

91,309 

75 

16,181 

52 

76,128 

23 

2. Bagrttipara . 

79 

11 


... 

36 

68 

768 

78 


13 

ii 

40 



36,826 

29 

10,828 

69 

25,997 

70 

3. Hingra . 

156 

92 




... 

886 

ii 

11 

■tu 

67 

80 



1 |2,3fi7 

<H 

8,780 

60 

103,607 

01 

4. Nandigraui 

2 

26 




... 

316 

73 


06 

4 

34 

... 


56,032 

46 

265 

60 

65,766 

86 

6. Thiralgram ... 

200 

37 

48 

31 


88 

1,728 

98 

4 

18 

7 

17 

i 

09 

64,817 

01 

14,826 

2ft 

60,020 

76 

6 . Gurnduspur 

|H2 

80 



1 

34 

93ft 

65 

2 

12 

11 

01 



48,944 

HI 

11,884 

61 

37,060 

30 

7. Lalpur 

156 

41 



8 

83 

1,263 

13 

4 

4H 

21 

24 

n 

61 

40,301 

78 

10,885 

42 

20,416 

36 

6. Walia . 

67 

28 



) 

43 

451 

13 


... 

60 

94 

1 

95 

30,176 

38 

11,144 

85 

19,031 

63 

Total 

947 

74 

48 

34 

71 

49 

8,948 

84 

60 

67 

227 

33 

16 


480,826 

J2 

84,797 

34 

_ 

39G,028 

78 
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APPENDIX IV— continued. 

Crop Statement. 

DISTRICT RAJ8HAHI, NAQQAON SUB-DIVISION. 


OK HEALS AND PULSES. 



Tmana nans. 

Am rice. 

A man lire. 

Boro Tice. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Lathyrus 
satlTUs. 

Krnvum 

lolls. 

Mung 


Grant. 

Other food 
grains. 


1 

2 


3 


4 


6 


6 


7 


H 

9 


10 

11 



A. 

I), 

A. 

r». 

A. 

I). 

A. 

b. 

A. 

i.. 

A. 

P. 

A. 

n. 

A. 

I). 

A. 

b! 

A. 

V, 

1. 

NuOgnOll . 

3,129 

12 

87,085 

70 

913 

66 

-15 

13 

titi 

30 

864 

76 

1,909 

89 

249 

81 

206 

40 

9 

70 

9. 

BAdalgAoliht 

4.SHI1 

, fl 

20.919 

97 



148 

H2 

76 

17 

1,345 

23 

534 

01 

208 

08 

831 

95 

9 


a. 

Naudanall. 

1,30*2 

2ti 

14,189 


*“* 

OH 

23 

B0 

49 

27 

231 

Oil 

1,331 

57 

56 

29 

8 

96 


71 

4. 

Faucbupur . 

519 

68 

38,921 

0(1 

... 


ftl 

HI 

H 

14 

217 

77 

96 

90 

2 

68 

10 

78 



6. 

Ilmiinatforo 

1,166 

1U 

41,228 

51 


00 

6 

61 

6 

09 

36 

17 

“ 

17 

... 


7 

44 

18 

98 

e. 

Manila 

3,113 

80 

,61,376 

15 

3,032 

6H 

31 

32 

122 

88 

|,70J 

31 

368 

94 

119 

fltt 

55 

41 

221 

84 

7. 

Klanwtpur 

619 

77 

64,899 

99 

1,133 

«i 

1 

H3 

16 

79 

103 

43 

3 

40 

17 

0, 

20 

.80 

61 

74 

8 . 

Mahadebpur ... 

l.W« 

17 

71,319 

36 

G52 

30 

23 


99 

17 

1,450 

62 

475 

“7 

73 

82 

184 

41 


54 


Total 

15,912 

11 

328,283 

20 

5,899 

90 

XII 

71 

413 

79 

6,788 

21 

4,820 

76 

7,5 

23 

1,329 

12 

313 

42 





OIL SEEDS. 







.SUGAR. 



FIBRES. 






Thama namk. 

Linked. 

Til 


Miwt.inl. 

Others. 

.(.'ond intents 
ami 
spires. 

Mdn 

f/JfSS® 

Sugar 


Others. 

Hemp. 

Jute. 


Others. 

Tobacco. 


12 


13 


14 


16 

1 


10 


17 


18 

19 

90 


91 

22 



A, 

D. 

A. 

D. 

A. 

»■ 

A. 

L>. 


i. 

n. 

A. 

V. 

A. 

L>. 

1 

A. | !>■ 

A. 

D. 

A. 

D. 

A. 

b. 

. Naoanoi) ... 

93 

96 

246 

13 

3,871 

41 

4 

34 


621 

K5 

34 

IM 

a 

<MI 

17 ' XI 

is,fins 

72 

i 

76 

919 


Badnlgachhi • — 

17 

74 

59 

62 

4,110 

35 

11 

13 


GM 

69 

1,263 

71 

i 

Ml 

I 73 

8,298 

70 



309 

71 

; Namlanall ... 

61 

70 

332 

91 

1.266 

77 

3 

84 


67 

01 

6 

89 

... 


IBS 79 

11,915 

41 

... 

... 

305 

69 

. Punclnipnv. 

156 

83 

192 

22 

j70 

61 

23 

oo 


65 

GO 


14 

... 


... 1 H8 

6,258 

U 

... 


108 


. llanluagoro. 

13 

91 

7 

20 

1,468 

46 

... 

... 


43 

'■i? 

6 

19 

... 

u-j 

3 1 22 
| 

4,253 

16 

... 

... 

329 

65 

. Manila . 

317 

42 

190 

61 

6,285 

20 

,6 

76 


313 

20 

•Mi 

80 

8 

3A 

163 ! «9 

21,071 

75 



284 

90 

. Niataatpur . 

7 

6H 

H9 

00 

2,008 

30 

23 

85 


10 

02 

... 

... 



3 i 17 

408 

07 

... 

... 

32 

29 

1. Mahadebpur 

147 

4H 

89 

82 

6,217 

26 

28 

64 


417 

90 

'•7M 

16 



1 

9, IBS 

33 

1 

80 

m 

98 

Total 

806 

61 

1,201 

86 

26, *248 

25 

111 

61 

2 

132 

82 

_ 

■3,U1 

23 

i* 1 

23 

353 ! 71 

1 

79,111 

64 

J3 

56 

2,628 

12 









1 

1 

l__ . 

OTHER (.'HOPS. 

I 



1 

1 




I 


TUANA SAMS- 

j Fodder I 
crops. 

I Betel rlne. j 

Fruit and 
vegetables. 

— 

Fo 

on. 

_ 

Non food i 

Total. 


Twice 

cropped. 

Net cropped 
aiea. 

Uftlija. 








Potatoa. 

Others. 

crops. | 










23 


24 


20 


| 26 


i 37 


28 

1 

29 

| 30 


31 

32 



A- 

D. 

A. 

I>. 

A. 

b. 

A. 

i 

j u . 

i 

A. 

0. 

A. 

i 

n, I 

! 

-A. 

U. 

A. 

i »• 

1 

A. 

J). 

A. 


1. Naogaou . 



3 

68 

| 2,583 

35 

902 

62 

112 

02 


6H 1 

62,994 

34 

9,941 

J B2 

63,019 

42 - 

618 

44 

2. Badalffftcbhi 



9 

, 97 

B7'i 

10 

1,200 ! 

01 

260 

85 

2 

39 

45,797 j 

55 

8,456 

|" 

37,340 

7H 

48 

07 

3. Niimlttnull. 





,JBS 

ii 

26 

liG 

89 

71 



33,116 

20 

2,672 

1 33 

l 

30,743 

87 



4. Panchupur. 


40 


92 

63'J 

82 

3 

s - 

12 

81 



Ar.,900 


1,897 1 

85 

43.302 

34 



5. RanluaKore 

1 

68 


i 

365 

62 

19 

1 

U1 

5 

90 



18,988 

*10 , 

1,942 

B3 

47,048 

03 


... 

6. Manila ... ... j 


60 

7 

0. 

! 1,496 

GO 

G10 

64 

39 

93 

1 

46 

101,304 

7G 

18,481 , 

40 

82,823 

30 



7. Niamatpur ... | 


21 


10 

C70 

49 

11 

39 

... 

04 



60,217 

88 

361 

83 

69,856 

55 



8. Mahadebpur 



1 

10 

1,873 

89 

008 | 

! 

63 

| 

'* 

06 



96,087 ' 

38 

8,326 

“ 

87,700 

75 

197 

88 

Total 

1 

79 

22 

CB 

j 9,041 

»1 

3,671 

61 

670 

41 

4 

53 

i 

491,006 

96 

52,083 | 

92 

411,923 J 

01 

804 

07 











XI 


APPENDIX IV — concluded. 


Crop Statement. 

SADAR SUBDIVISION. 


0EULI5AS AND PULSES, 


Tuan a N*mk. 

Aos rice. 

Anion lice. 

lloro rice. 

i 

Whuut. 

Barley. 

Lathy ms 
sulivus, 

Eruvum 1 

lcuu. 

i 

Mu IB. 

U»um, 

Other food 
Bruins. 


I 

2 


3 

4 


6 


0 

7 

' 8 

0 

10 

11 




A. 

1>. 

A. 


A. 

1), 

A. 

T>. 

A. 

I). 

A. 

D, 

A. 

n. 

A. 

D. 

A. 

D. 



1. 

Godugari 

11,405 

51 

68,248 

78 

... 

... 

Ml 

05 

225 

13 

200 

li 

374 

33 

1,582 

61 

324 

03 

4,480 

02 

2. 

Timor 

1,016 

02 

48,122 

38 

378 

27 

3 

48 

17 

30 

03 

60 

0 

13 

212 

35 

86 

30 


... 

3. 

Molirtnpur 

3,501 

60 

17,716 

15 

1,318 

48 

28 

60 

103 

77 

1,023 

00 

321 

07 

32 

ii 

730 

86 

31 

07 

•1 

iJouliu 

130 

31 

261) 

40 

... 

... 

2 

30 

1 

03 

17 

20 

132 

08 


38 

17 

w 

0 

67 

5. 

L’.iba 

13,120 

10 

7,673 

M 

1 

62 

1,103 

13 

416 

22 

4,308 

03 

2,843 

68 

131 

80 

2,831 

00 

2,070 

33 

0. 

Naohatta 

5,070 

28 

13,112 

53 

i 

02 

283 

81 

117 

60 

1,323 

70 

1,000 

34 

260 

42 

1,488 

00 

20 

80 

7. 

Bagmava 

11,1(00 

20 

38,012 

56 

3,8(0 

07 

301 

40 

331 

37 

2,031 

12 

2,208 

« 

210 

25 

606 

27 

30 


a. 

rubtaa 

10.563 

50 

16,788 

05 

14 

78 

2,007 

41* 

IH1 

06 

5,014 

07 

2,512 

18 

213 

70 

608 

61 

00 

12 

V. 

Durgitpur 

0,-107 

HU 

10,7.0 

14 

60 

25 

503 

41 

UU 

17 

2,322 

07 

2,205 

78 

210 

86 

470 

02 

110 

00 

10. 

Ohurglmt a.. 

28,081 

05 

7,524 

6(i 

11 

66 

0,660 

06 

1,070 

14 

7,267 

03 

8,009 

71) 

830 

01 

2.620 

38 

1,223 

“ 

11. 

llajapur 

6,345 

1(8 

1,164 

02 

8 

51 

1,028 

28 

310 

00 

757 

75 

1 ,884 

07 

76 

70 

1,222 

33 

283 

41 


To till 

88,670 

05 

223,871 

o:: 

6,003 

48 

12,082 

80 

2,043 

21 

26,010 

28 

20,282 

05 

3,700 

00 

10,760 

03 

8,400 

20 


OILSl HUS. 


TIIAN4 NAME. 

Linseed. 

Til. 

Must in d. 

Other oil 
solids. 

r 1m 


12 


13 

14 

1 

16 




A. 

l>. 

A. ' D, 

A. 

P. 

A. 

D. 

1. 

tiodngaii 

10 

05 

402 05 

3,000 

28 

13 

3 9 

2. 

Tauor 

» 

73 

241 | 28 

1,330 

21 

6 

07 

3. 

Molmnpiir 

in 

36 

200 | 33 

1,717 

58 

34 

68 

4, 

Hoaliu 

... 

23 

40 

60 

00 

... 

... 

6. 

L'liba 

138 

82 

00 78 

065 

60 

14 

31 

6. 

Naohatta 

80 

38 

1 

30 87 

| 

364 

07 


33 

7. 

Bugmura 

331 

21 

252 40 

6,148 

94 

66 

U’J 

8. 

Pill Ilia 

267 

42 

1,138 J 7H 

020 

23 

177 

«C 

0. 

Dnrgupnr 

120 

10 

200 ' 18 

1,520 

48 

8 

72 

10. 

Oharghut 

722 

27 

1,233 68 

1,245 

04 

100 

88 

11. 

llujapur 

157 

3* 

175 | 64 

538 

G2 

IK 

40 


'.I'utal 

1,001 

OO 

4,126 | 20 

18,320 

55 

4*7 

53 


KUUAII. FI HUES. 

« | 


Condiments 

uml 

spices. 

Bug U oiUUu 

OLho: 

r». 

j Uump. 

J ute. 

Others. 

Tuba- 

iseO. 

16 


17 1 

18 

19 

1 

20 

1 

J 

21 

22 

A. 

P. 

A. 

P. 

A. 

i>. 

A. 

J). 


P. 

A. 

l). 

A. 

P. 

101 

00 

38 

02 1 

... 

... ! 

... 


03 

53 

... | 

... 

20 

80 

Id 

63 



... 



... 

)3l 

10 

' " 

07 

5 

42 

304 

11 

130 

33 

1 

86 

... 


1,024 

79 


... 

6 

83 

... 

... 

40 

06 

... 

... 

... 


63 

60 , 


... 


... 

114 i 

00; 

1,328 

60 

14 

00 

... 


1,472 

07 

1 

00 

61 

50 

41 I 

14 

1,424 

67 ; 

... 

... 

... 

00 

1,105 

20 

- 


6 

13 

2,301 | 

45 

26 

70 i 

... 

32 ! 

468 

01 

0,870 

80 


34 

2 34 

00 

102 

02 

i9 ( 

62 ( 

... 

32 

... 


2,421 

103 

... . 

... | 

46 

00 

ttf 

83 

30 

27 

... 

81 

... 


3,160 

05 

... | 

... 1 

13 

08 

2,186 


713 ' 

27 

... 

1° ' 

6 

66 

3,731 

64 

1 

00 1 

113 

00 

007 

61 1 

2 ' 

17 

... 


... 


768 

00 ! 

... 


43 

322 

0,811 

14 1 

j 3,787 

60 

18 

41 

405 

43 

21,878 | 

76 

2 

41 

545 

08 

1 


Taana Name. 

Fodder 

crops. 

Lefcol vine* 

Fruits ai d 

Vegetables. 

OT1IKJLI UKOI’S, 

Tottti. 

dropped 
more than 
once. 

Not cropped area. 

Food. 

Potato. | Others. 

Nou-food 

crops. 


23 


24 

“ 

20 

27 

28 

20 

30 

31 



A. 

P. 

A. 

I). 

A. 

P. 

A. 

l>. 

A. 

P. 

A. 

P. 

A. 

P. 

A. 

P. 

A. 

P. 

i. 

Uodag.ui 


02 

... 

... 

626 

40 

633 

U3 


... 


... 

K 74,028 

68 

1,578 

00 

72,440 

v 68 

2. 

Tauor 

... 


10 

00 

67 

10 

6 

HI 




... 

62,273 

18 

324 

08 

51,048 

60 

3. 

Moimupur 


... 

308 

76 

1,452 

68 

00 

47 

16 

08 


... 

*31,881) 

80 

3,414 

27 

28,476 

62 

4. 

BcmJia 



... 

... 

421 

2,108 


... 




... 

1,167 

6,208 

00 

48 

1,077 

0,498 

ft, 

Paha 

3 

10 


76 

2,180 

00 


64 

47 

30 

33 

86 

41,002 

40 

0,026 

05 

31,076 

81 

6. 

Naohatta 


... 

427 

74 

1,336 

88 


04 

i 

18 


... 

27,805 

83 

3,330 

81 

24,656 

02 

7. 

15u.gnm.ru 

... 

22 

HU 

00 

2,870 

05 

64 

20 

35 

30 

30 

55 

83,660 

83 

(3,934 

70 

60,6(6 

13 

H. 

Puthia 



... 

83 

1,442 

22 


31 

2 

32 


... 

44,224 

80 

10,830 

70 

33,301 

10 

0. 

Dmgapur 



10 

30 

1,108 

29 

17 

80 

6 

26 


... 

30,126 

66 

5,407 

81 

20,628 

74 

10- 

Oharghat k 

6 

61 

28 

77 

3,110 

50 


54 

24 

43 

103 

84 

75,148 

37 

28,136 

58 

47,011 

74 

u. 

Hujnpur 

3 

!U 

J 

56 

1,350 

79 



l 

09 

2 

27 

16,162 

42 

4,K22 

81 

11,320 

in 


Total 

J 3 

11 

870 

60 

16,976 

1,008 

7*0 

13 

134 

0 

266 

51 

4,82,400 

__ _ 

4.39B 

81,807 

39 

4,00,663 

0,4 OS 


O 
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APPENDIX V. 

Homestead Statement and Agricultural Stock. 

DISTRICT RAJSHAHI 


Name of subdivihiok. 

Number 
of Homestead 
plots* 

Ilona Kg. 

Number 
of boat*. j 

Valuable Trees. 

Pueon. 

Ivutohtt, 

(Jocoamit, 1 

1 

Uetoluut. 

Date-palm. 

' 

Mange. 

1 

1 2 

3 

4 

i 

6 

6 ( 

7 j 

1 8 

9 • 

Nator 

98,271 

1,981 

330,679 

16,330 

19,308 

24,524 

136,093 

220,929 

Nuogaou ... ... 

71,763 

446 

360,070 

8,616 

6,408 

0,140 

40,557 

220,198 

Badrir (IliMQpur Boaliit) 

06,684 

4,193 

418,910 

8,371 

43,941 

18,028 

190,213 

330,139 

Total ... | 

446.COM | 

<1,620 

1,090,671 

82,210 

09,777 ■ 

47,298 i 

378,403 

777,220 



VAl,U/UII.E TltHM— OOUClti. 


Livestock. 

Njwk oir SunmVisioN. 

Plain (pall.) 

Jack fruits. 

plantain 
grovoa. ] 

Bamboo 

clumps. 

Bulla. 

Bullocks. 

OuWB, 

Calves. 

Mile 

buffaloes. 


10 

11 

12 

18 

14 

19 | 

10 | 

17 

.8 











Ntttot .. ' 

18,762 

| 

68,015 

93,098 

t0\444 

38,497 

i 

84,898 ! 

93,832 ' 

70,889 

19,^03 

Nttogumi ... .| 

37,006 ; 

89,618 

107,291 

1 -1 1 

107,345 

25,221 . 

102,948 

80,132 

81,290 

27,042 

Sad nr (Hamper Hoalla) ... 

22,873 

149,429 

117,098 

151,617 

24,912 

158,651 

104,804 

188,442 

20,804 

Total 

78,691 

307,062 

818,087 

1 

j 

| 801,400 

88,030 

346,457 

307,708 

200,627 

| 68,249 


Name of Hubuivision. 

Livestock— con chi. 

J IMPLEMENTS, 

Female 

buffaloes. 

Buffalo 

calves. 

Sheep. 

GlOatH- 

Horses 

and 

ponies. 

Elcphuut. 

pi B . 

Ploughs. 

i 

j (.Tartu, 


19 

20 

21 

| » 

23 j 

24 

25 

26 

i * 7 

Nator . 

2,451 

1,159 

8,485 

37,898 

2.187 

13 

1,006 

1 

57,911 

13,126 

Naogaon .. 

1,297 

682 

5,084 

8I,9i7 

3,002 

5 

8,078 

76,■260 

14,973 

Sadat (Karnpur Boalia) 

1,200 

£03 

3,497 

80,483 

1,940 

U 

2,379 

70,009 

12,708 

Total 

5,034 

2.304 

15,826 

200,298 

0,189 

23 

6 123 

203,780 

40,867 
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APPENDIX V — con/inur'd. 

Homestead Statement and Agricultural Stock. 

nator subdivision, district rajshahi. 



N umber 

JTOUBBB. 

N imlvi 
of 




VAI.UAllMi TllHKS. 




Than a name. 

of liome- 



1 









plntd. 

Hu ecu. 

Kuteliu- 

1-oaU. 

Cocoa out. 

Botlmit. 

])ntt>pnlm. 

MfiORO. 

[’Him (Tal). 

Jack 

fruits. 

Plantain 

proves. 

Bamboo 

tOninpn. 

1 

a 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

1 

10 

1 

1 

u 1 

12 

13 

1 . Nator . 

19, lift 

1,579 

76,8 18 

6.500 

1 

9,002 

7.831 

K.3B1 1 

59,091 

1,357 

| 

15,403 

22,049 

21.438 

2. Bagatlpara 

6,570 

(52 

27,111 

181 

397 

3.187 

22,914 

25,096 

727 

10,578 

11,266 

20,508 

3. Lalpur. 

8,611 

49 

40,806 

2(11 

1.736 

2,391 

22,160 

22,652 

1 

1,056 

10,050 ( 

7,286 

9,675 

4. Wtilift . 

3,201 

21 

16,701 

71 

635 

1,373 

7,366 

H,H91 

6117 

3.7HO 

3,913 

4,006 

Da mlgriun 

11,003 

07 

1 -,7.74ft 

1 

1,689 

2,124 

4,561 

18,471 

30,153 

1,741 | 

'7,248 

18,938 

20,412 

6. Gururiaspur ... 

9.033 

42 

' 30,H47 

1.589 

1,107 

1.HH7 

7,072 

11,073 

1,123 

5,211 

11,347 

8,233 

7. Singra. 

10,300 

103 

1 04,008 

4,874 

3,648 

2,781 

11,700 

39,339 

4,203 

3,670 

19,170 

7,729 

tt. NawHRram 

4.778 

H 

25,*57 

79 

199 

513 

23,529 

20,731 

7,918 

1,569 

5,723 

10,443 

Total 

78,371 


330.079 

15,330 

io,3ojr 

24.624 

1 I3MVS 

220,929 

18,762 

68,010 

9.1,698 

102,414 







T.IVE9TOOK. 






• IMPLEMENTS. 

Tiiana .name. 

i 

Hulls. 

Bullock*. 

(lowS. 

. 

Male 1 
■ 11,1 j llllfTlkli.11 >.j 

Ftniule 

Iniiruloia. 

UnfTalo 

nilvea. 

Hlieep. 

(Inals. j 

Hum* 

uiul 

ponied. 

j Khu 
phanto. 

rip. 

Ploughs. 

(Jarts. 


14 

15 

16 

17 | 18 

I 10 

20 


1 22 

| 23 

! 24 

25 

26 

! 27 


1. Nator . 

3,559 

19,612 

22,972 

1 

18,915 

2,021 

257 

! 

131 

1,114 

5,285 

635 

10 

147 

11,977 

2,692 

2. Bagatipuru 

2,305 

6,290 

6,162 | 

5.H36 

1.994 

36 

13 

877 

4,958 

142 

2 

6 

3,773 

l ,ooi 

3. Lalpur. 

980 

8,124 

8,828 | 

9,334 

3.085 

31ft 

184 

307 

3,710 

335 


688 

8,20.< 

1.010 

1, Wall a ... 

204 

2,938 

! 

3.177 

3,271 

1,062 

23 


113 | 

1,236 

06 



1,990 

998 

5. Baralgrum 

20,295 

13.V26 

12.077 

11,288 

2.245 

19H 

86 

605 

3,822 

188 


91 

7,212 

2,106 

6, HuruilAApiir 

2.176 

9,287 

9,161 

8,550 

1,054 

182 

44 

495 

2,881 

268 

1 

108 

6,148 

1,406 

7, Singra. 

7,287 

17,475 

21,046 

15,733 

4,010 

653 

523 

2.H0I 

0,908 

417 


18 

11.358 

2,288 

8. Naiuligrum 

1,597 

7,917 

9,909 

3,964 

3,802 

756 

178 

173 

10,098 

106 


8 

7,140, 

1,785 

Total 

34.497 

1 

84.808 

93,832 

76,889 

19.H03 

2,461 

1,159 

6,485 

37,808 

2,187 

i 

13 

1,066 

1 57,011 

i 

13,186 


o 2 
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APPENDIX V— continued 

Homestead Statement and Agricultural Stock* 

NAOQAON subdivision, district rajshahi. 


i 

N umber 
of 

homo- 

Hfead 

p]nr-g. 

HODSEB. 

Number 

of 

bonts. 




VAIjPAIU.E tubes. 




TllANA NAMli. j 

I 

1 

Pucua. 

Kufccha. 

(toeoamitj 

lU.'t'-lnutr. 

DatO'pttlm. 

Mange, | 

Palm ( TV# 1). 

Jimk 

fruits. 

Plantain | 
groves. | 

Bamboo 

clumps 

1 | 

2 | 

3 

4 

6 

e ! 

7 

H 

0 

i 

10 | 

11 1 

1 

12 | 

13 

1. Panrinipur 

l 

7,441 

48 

37,429 

2,007 

1,073 

1 

473 

3,061 

10,837 

2,470 

5,680 

1 

| 

8,830 

4,000 

3, UuninARAr 

7,098 

4) 

34,837 

1,236 

422 

632 

3,681 

10,803 

6,700 

l 

3,622 

6,414 

8.640 

2. Nangaon 

I 

10.300 1 

107 

63 287 

1,634 

667 

i 

I.7H4 | 

1 

2.430 

47,280 

2,017 

23,720 

j V1 ,«7« 

j 24,107 

4. Umlulfriclihi ... 

(i,48& 

18 

31,464 

HO 

708 

a 407 

671 

18.290 

631 

10,763 

! 

! 11,-Ml 

! 

' r,.7.i 

ft. Nandanall 

6,882 

19 

37,897 

‘2,1101 

| Hiid | 

803 

2,842 

i 

21,910 

1,484 

O.fifi-J 

12,022 

8,001 

0, Mah-idriipiir ... 

12.7H 

77 

i 

60,174 

•238 

1 

776 ' 

1,766 

3,383 

31,078 

O.r.37 

11,840 

10,947 

23,444 

7. Mnnda 

u,im 

41 

OB.WHt 

1.280 

] J.»u> 

i,wa 

16,103 

47.607 

5,198 

21,873 

2 4,030 

ir-,H9li 

H. Ninmitpur 

7.C6I 

1 

3ft 

3'M127 

21 

! 47 

i 

20 

13,201 

20.318 

0,463 

2,050 

3-710 

1 

9,679 

Total 

? 

s 

448 

360.071! 

8,613 

MOH 

0,146 

| 40,667 

1 

226,108 

37,066 

80,01 H 

107,201 

107,346 

i 


i 

1 





Live 8to«;i 

i. 






Implements, 

Thana Namb, .1 

Hull*. 

Hullo <kn. 

Oows. 

Halves. 

Male j 
UofTlllHH. 

I*'-m ak‘ 

buffaloes. 

HufTfl- [ 
oalvi-H. 

1 

dhni'p. 1 

1 

1 

(lOilt. 

Horse* 

and 

pimiiH. 

R.o- 

|)hant J . 

Mm 1 

i 

Plougbs. ^ 

i 

(i irt-s. 


1 

l ^ 

16 

17 1 

18 

H 

20 

21 | 

1 

" i 

2:1 

24 

25 | 

20 j 

27 

1 . Panel mpur ... j 

1,783 

9,233 

11.337 | 

0,235 

006 

19 | 
1 

1 

139 

3,406 

1 

116 | 


8 

i 

6,677 

457 

2. ltaninagui 

I.BR4 

0,341 

i 

8,977 ! 

ft. 467 

1,270 

4H7 

36 

330 

0,702 

220 ■ 

1 

15 

7,616 

742 

3. Mnogiion 

2,207 

17.616 

1 

9,150 

10.476 

052 

39 

3 

2 295 

14,7.1ft 

350 ' 

8 

19 

10,246 

936 

4. 11 nlft gariihl 

1 

380 

11,610 

7,900 

9,692 

2,109 

76 

10 

278 

13,012 

207 


409 

6,923 

l.'lH 

6. Namlanall 

2,088 1 
I 

7,418 

6,911 

5,70ft 

107 

2G 

1« 1 

324 

| 

4,184 

142 



5,060 

43 

6. Mahndebpiir ... 

3,653 

18,917 1 

17,331/ 

1 

1H 604 

9.717 

235 

1H6 

HH7 

II 

17,290 

253 


1,0(14 

14.079 

ri.m 

7. Maiid-i 

0,096 

18.630 

16,489 

16,240 

3,005 

43 

41 

639 

13,411 

381 

14 

7« | 

12.998 

2,340 

8. N Win at par 

I 

| 6,800 

1 

I 

10,348 

12,430 

10 088 

8,017 

,376 

281 

j 940 
! 

0,087 

344 


1,067 

11,066 

3,648 

Total 

1 

! 2B,2S1 

102,948 

89,132 

81,290 

27,642 

1,297 

6H2 

5,844 

81,017 

2,(X12 

6 

2.678 

75,260 

14,973 




XV 


APPENDIX V— concluded. 

Homestead Statement and Agricultural Stock. 

8AOAR SUBDIVISION, DISTRICT RAJSHAHI. 


In *NA NAME- 

Numbor 
of Imme- 
afeuud 
plots. 

H0IJ3K8. 

Number 
of boat*. 




VAIjUAU hE TREES. 




Puoch. 

! 

Kutclift. j 

(Jocoanut. 

Beteinnt. 

Date-palm. 

Mango* 

Paha (Till)* 

Jack 

fruits. 

Plantain 

groves. 

Bamboo 
e lumps. 

. 

2 

3 

• 1 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

I. 

* 1 

Gening »i 

9.881 

30 

20,136 

6 

45 

18 

4,488 

7,3G2 

2,384 

1,873 

1,695 

7,105 

2. 

Tanor 

6,898 

31 

27,686 

24» 

78 

.171 

16,779 

20,355 

3,55? 

3,764 

3,068 

11,057 

a. 

Moluu\|>u»' 

5,864 

22 

41,218 

393 

4,026 

655 

8,411 

19,405 

3,037 

9,770 

11,693 

10,660 

i. 

Poulin 

6,861 

3,128 

14,377 

189 

1,536 

003 

1,031 

9,708 

296 

2,702 

1,320 

1,131 

6. 

Palm 

7,172 

284 

25,026 

83 

2,387 

1,229 

10,746 

28,722 

1,151 

13,929 

8,823 

40,943 

0. 

Naohnttn 

4.984 

30 

21,687 

323 

493 

483 

9,813 

16,930 

1,644 

*10,207 

10,020 

7,92i 

7. 

Bagmarn 

20;2m 

104 

106,010 

1,892 

13,072 

1,026 

21,977 

86,025 

7,054 

37.291 

32,339 

36,08q 

8. 

Puthin 

)Mn& 

230 

38,835 

1,597 

12,673 

4,442 

10,504 

3,7% 

1,017 

12,064 

12,72G 

8.209 

0. 

Diirgapni- 

4,709 

23 

33,573 

1,031 

2,029 

199 

7,861 

18,490 

883 

8,405 

0,160 

0,381 

10. 

01mrgU.it 

13,160 

179 

59,887 

226 

5,901 

3,79:3 

58,088 

01,017 

1,639 

34,208 

20,838 

17.743 

11. 

Unjftpnr 

6,120 

12 « 

21,075 

84 

2,301 

350 

40,614 

23,178 

311 

16,176 

7,730 

5,32e 


Total 

9a,684 

4,193 

418,916 

8,371 

43,941 

136,283 

19,621 

3.10,139 

22,873 

149,420 

_ 

117,098 

151,617 


Tl! ANA NAME. 

Live htook. 

IMPLEMENTS. 

Bulls. 

Bn Jocks. 

Oowh. 

Calves 

17 

• 

Male 

buffaloes. 

18 

Female 

buffaloes. 

19 

Buffalo 

Calves. 

! 

Slump, j 

Goats. 

Tlnrsefl 
anil 
poni -a. 

23 

FJl>. 

plmnts. 

Pigs. 

PlOllglll. 

Carts. 

~ 

1 

14 , 

- i 

10 

20 | 

21 

22 

24 

25 

26 

27 

l • 

Mod.Ra.l 

2,781 

16 663 

15,992 

12,033 

6.040 

020 

279 

973 

9,492 

268 

l 

1,009 

9,978 

3,764 


Tu no 

3,929 

12,317 

11,044 

0,803 

8,287 

1«7 

106 

1,147 

6.951 

170 

3 

1,186 

8,072 

2,866 

R. 

Moh npnr 

2,391 

9,084 

6.767 

4,138 

149 

18 

7 

1 HO 

1,685 

53 

l 

... 

6,240 

674 

4. 

Bon Ha 

240 

821 

2,555 

1,772 

95 

14 

ft 

47 

1,377 

409 


12 

no 

174 

5. 

Paha 

1,338 

11,104 

6,092 

7,932 

1.704 

92 

19 

334 

4,929 

118 


78 

6,264 

1,402 

6. 

Nunhafctn 

9)5 

8,317 

4,800 

4,308 

1.283 

14 

0 

142 

4,323 

145 



4,342 

886 

7, 

Bagrnnis 

6,24? 

34,041 

28,152 

20,0)6 

400 

04 


110 

21,114 

76 

3 

12 

18,594 

119 

8. 

Put hi a 

2,101 

24,220 

18,488 

10,007 

2,725 

65 


108 

0,311 

147 

3 

9 

0,418 

920 

9. 

Purgnpur 

1,856 

16,7.70 

12,220 

9,097 

388 

2 

22 

89 

6,800 

1G9 


5 

4,080 

281 

10. 

(lluirplmfc 

2,803 

21,996 

16,522 

19,704 

4,308 

49 

43 

327 

11.092 

242 


01 

6,486 

1,101 

n. 

llujapur 

1,011 

2,928 

3,244 

3,413 

l,22f> 

105 

7G 

40 

3,900 

87 


8 

1,033 

672 


Total 

24,912 

158,651 

124,804 

108,442 

20,8i»4 

1,296 

50 3 

3,497 

80,483 

1,940 

11 

2,379 

70*609 

12,708 
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PROPItlBTOH. 


SanvioB tenure- 

UOLDKKS, 

Permanent tenure- 

IftH.DKItH AT FIXER 
RATE OF RENT* 

NOT AT FIXED 
RATE OP It ENT. 

N*mh op 

TtlANA. 

A« private 
land- 

Not aa private land. 

*o 

o 

XI 



2 

*3 

XI 



•t? 

o 

X3 



2 

: 





O m 

fe S 

SD 

S o 
sxi 

A 

at 

I* 

< 

© tn 
u *» 

i§ 

2 © 

r* 

e 

1. 

<1 


o 

&„■ 

H ot> 
a a 

Y™ 


d 

5 

o 

h 

X5 ^ 

3 h» 
cs a 

a 

2 

< 


O 

k 

01 

XJ 

a g 

'A'~ 

<d 

(V 


: 

F'“ 

A 

s 

< 


Natou aunmviNiON. 

Bar nigrum 




13(1 

6,376 

72 

794 

020 

82 

26 

19 

40 

321 

2,6-11 

99 

1,060 

3,249 

80 

Giuiitlaspar 

. 




49 

3,318 

21 

268 

326 

30 



... 

m 

2,960 

23 

139 

ftlfi 

70 

Natnr 





a&o 

6,666 

70 

1.K46 

9,047 

83 

7 

4 

07 

1,400 

3.4A0 

00 

2,1)2 

3,088 

47 

Bagutlpnra 



... 


118 

l,0lo 

00 

299 

397 

96 

3 

39 

69 

11H 

821 

7& 

261 

1,128 

37 

Slngra ... 





‘231 

9,08m 

42 

1,400 

1,717 

44 

14 

10 

20 

668 

8,663 

76 

042 

1,682 

Oil 

NmiUlgrnm 



... 


131 

4,063 

»» 

064 

6H8 

68 




160 

703 

68 

107 

&69 

28 

Lul[iur ... 




... 

171 

3,98(1 

63 

38« 

1,149 

Oft 

6 

43 

16 

114 

1,457 

19 

H44 

2,607 

72 

Waliu »• 


... 



60 

1,12*2 

.6 

236 

779 

3K 



... 

51 

408 

fiK 

446 

1,334 

01 

Total 




1,233 

33,621 

PH 

6,931 

7,ft2H 

46 

64 

117 

10 

2,8ft. 

21,0ftl! 

77 

6,900 

11,702 

41 

N AOOAON 
SU!JlilVI»lON. 

Naogumi . 



... 

HR 

4,286 

8ft 

I ATI 

1,443 

00 

1 

3 

61 

10» 

237 

60 

623 

771 

78 

Hmlalgacltlil 

. 




40 

2,039 

02 

800 

907 

19 




108 

<122 

40 

816 

1,390 

20 

Namlnuull 

. 

... 



AO 

1,744 

73 

7K0 

H19 

83 


... 


121 

(ill 

n 

lft« 

360 

n 

rancliupur 

. 

... 


... 1 69 

| 

2,692 

03 

653 

689 

62 

... 



2 111 

812 

0.1 

ftft9 

609 

46 

Hauiimgur 

... ... 



... | HO 

-£,692 

28 

77*5 

HI 1 

83 

7 

3 

69 

98 

714 

oc 

its 

167 

69 

Mantis 




... ! Oft 

8,672 

Oft 

I.R&H 

2,0*25 

14 

4 

3 

27 

213 

2,172 

80 

494 

919 

36 

Klumutpur 




... ! 42 

16,270 

96 

. 

1,130 

09 

6 

17 

64 

84 

2,hh7 

09 

102 

098 

71 

Miihurtubpur 




... 

68 

7,63ft 

03 

2.36H 

2,767 

71 

... 



183 

076 

ft*2 

061 

1,607 

47 

Total 



... | 611 

41,732 

01 

0,160 

10,6)6 

21 

1H 

28 

01 

1,133 

9,087 

C9 

3,621 


m 

SAT)AH 8DBDIVIHION. 

Boalia . 

... 


1 

1 

1 

... ! 31 

1 

430 

OH 99 

73 

40 

6,969 




299 

‘>«l 

9,426 

67 

3H 

23H 

1'aba 




... ! m 

4,042 

04H 

313 

flirt 

6,139 

* 

ft 

90 

264 

ft ,82 9 

7,w0» 

SKI 

3,689 

080 

Naluittu ... 




i 

... j 6& 

2.7HR 

16 

461 

630 

67 




87 

701 

37 

83 

24H 

38 

Pnthia ... 




l 

... ! i6<; 

2,990 

76 

BID 

832 

33 

8 

ft 

10 

398 

1,212 


304 

639 

03 

Durgapur 




t 

... » 29 

i 

3,032 

92 

tm 

632 

38 




177 

1,177 

or, 

6ft 

109 

64 

Bagnmra 




.. [ 02 

3,940 

39 

1,810 

2,014 

30 

H 

3 

M 

ft.} 7 

1,280 

0. 

220 

268 

48 

Char ghat 




... ■ 69 

- 

2,137 

Hli 

coo 

fifth 

78 




io.» 

1,398 

3*2 

0&G 

1,2 9 

Oft 

Rajaporo 




... 

13 

1,936 

6(1 

lflH 

193 

49 




22 

J,*.m3 

89 

272 

718 

46 

Tuooru ... 




... 

112 

12,8:2 

37 

771 

1,228 

01 

C 

04 

03 

148 

1,970 

19 

218 

321 

0( 

Mohanpore 





69 

2,830 

07 

992 

1,169 

16 




122 

881 

All 

136 

114 

0 

Godagul 

... 



... 

163 

10,637 

89 

3IH 

676 

93 

6 

36 

<12 

J86 

9,434 

19 

274 

l.IfiO 

4 

Total 

... 



001 

63,097 

0379 

7,076 

8,61ft 

3,421 

_ 

23 

113 

84 

2,336 

*26,182 

4,129 

2,737 

8,467 

U 
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7 
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Setti.ed and 

SETTLED AND 


SETTLED AND OCCHVANCY 11 AIY A.T8* AT 0A8H 
HUNTS. 

Non-occui*anuy Kaiyats* at 

GAS II 

HUNTS. 


OCCUPANCY ON 

FIX HU 1'UODUCK 

ffi—M 
















HUNT. 


HUNTS, 


NAMK of than a. 














1 

"=J 



•a 










1 








o 

_j 



o 

a 










1 

. } 








o 



o 




.a 






K 5}> 






3 


h. 



hi 




s| 

ai 

3 ® 

A M 

A 


a 

V 

tf 

Incidet 


!=§ 
tj O 

A M 

03 

s 

<3 


a 

CD 

Pd 



*■5 

U 

2 


Jj ,/ 

8 trio 

13 a 

A -rH 

A 

u 

-d 


JD - 

SI 

A- 4 

i 

< 


HA'CUH SUBDIVISION. 




Us. A. i>. 

Uh. a. 

p. 




Un. A. 

t\ 

IlH. A. 

r. 







Uaraigram * 4 * 

23,012 

66,812 

25 

1,02,871 6 8 

2 14 

8 

949 

1,033 

36 

3,628 

5 

2 

3 H 

2 

4 

6 

06 

2,909 

2,537 

61 

Qurudanpur . 

18,075 

38,027 

40 

1,33,270 12 4 

3 7 

2 

043 

1,620 

60 

5,000 

2 

0 

8 1 

5 

32 

41 

56 

209 

310 

83 

NnLotti . 

30,102 

76,603 

10 

2,87.026 12 0 

3 13 

7 

724 

868 

07 

4,331 

13 

2 

4 16 

8 

218 

181 

78 

4,376 

2,886 

60 

I^gBkipftTA 

11,864 

28,360 

70 

53,060 10 6 

1 11 

10 

971 

270 

01 

1,379 

0 

0 

4 15 

8 

3 

2 

90 

227 

201 

46 

Birigra *. 

34,071 

07,400 

41 

3,01,330 0 0 

4 0 

2 

2,140 

4,380 

27 

13,406 

3 

0 

3 1 

I 

220 

260 

80 

3,047 

3,426 

50 

Nfiudlsram 

12,417 

60,478 

18 

] ,S7,OlM4 0 3 

2 4 

6 

440 

1,006 

17 

2,718 

1 

11 

2 11 

2 

'81 

320 

15 

8b 1 

1,564 

98 

Lalpur . 

10,077 

35,380 

30 

99,218 3 5 

2 19 

10 

152 

210 

26 

606 

4 

6 

2 H 

4 

8 

6 

66 

1,240 

1,220 

20 

WHlla . 

7,37 4 

21,330 

80 

62,209 8 1 

2 14 

6 

25 

42 

06 

205 

8 

7 

4 14 

0 

676 


... 

309 

258 

02 

Total 

102,003 

4,08,448 

33 

1\ 16,007 0 0 

3 3 

6 

5,653 

9,474 

19 

31,360 

10 

8 

3 5 

0 

675 

837 

78 

13,380 

12,505 

22 

NAGOAON 

HU0DIVIH1ON. 





















Naogaon . 

30,508 

01,040 

10 

1.H3.3U4 10 3 

3 8 

10 

400 

238 

10 

1,200 

0 

8 

6 4 

8 

20 

11 

06 

2,434 

1,772 

29 

UadalgHclil . 

10,280 

30,219 

33 

78,7*7 a 0 

2 3 

10 

407 

351 

08 

1,041 

7 

3 

4 10 

1 

2 

1 

33 

2,320 

2,204 

58 

Nandauall . 

10,123 

30,401 

62 

1,05,703 10 11 

3 11 

0 

04 

50 

36 

352 

1 

3 

6 0 

2 

17 

7 

31 

1,023 

1,036 

07 

PoDcliupur 

10,719 

38,800 

68 

1,31,011 1 U 

8 6 

1 

3U6 

210 

73 

1,080 

5 

u 

4 15 

0 

71 

51 

20 

5,467 

5,218 

29 

Han Inagar . 

20,516 

40,130 

71 

1,43,882 14 4 

0 I 

•> 

147 

140 

62 

756 

l 

10 

5 0 

11 

70 

51 

04 

1,830 

1,070 

31 

MauUa . 

35,888 

74,816 

76 

2,39,838 0 10 

3 3 

3 

1,211 

1,041 

02 

1,081 

11 

2 

3 14 

H 

10 

35 

10 

1,362 

1,303 

33 

Nlamntpur . 

21,307 

72,478 

14 

1,82,204 H 8 

2 H 

8 


1,053 

42 

2,331 

2 

4 

1 0 

0 

13 

14 

10 

430 

830 

04 

Mahttdebpur . 

35,273 

H3.413 

40 

2,00,707 5 3 

2 6 

fl 

067 

490 

03 

1,434 

0 

3 

2 14 

10 

15 

11 

55 

3,768 

5,470 

14 

Total 

108,700 

433,047 

87 

12,60,270 5 6 

2 14 

9 

4,201 

1,103 

35 

12,837 

7 

3 

3 1 

U 

227 

183 

30 

19,242 

B&B 

m 

fcAUAlt SUBDIVISION. 





















Boalla . 

302 

311 

007 

1,1 IK 13 0 

3 0 

5 

SO 

49 

20 

207 

0 

0 

0 0 

8 




1 


71 

Paua . 

20,038 

30,000 

218 

1,18,175 11 2 

3 13 

l 

3,306 

5,226 

337 

11,374 

10 

2 

2 2 

8 

... 

... 


230 

247 

37 

Nalmlta. 

15,897 

30,442 

40 

1,01,815 « 1 

3 6 

7 

427 

671 

41 

2,023 

10 

3 

3 8 

8 

1 


20 

216 

137 

70 

Path in . 

27,205 

40,000 

27 

1,07,041 0 6 

4 2 

10 

130 

84 

82 

300 

16 

0 

3 10 

4 

2 

1 

74 

1,374 

672 

63 

Durgupur . 

17,712 

30,020 

21 

1,03,103 0 5 

4 7 

2 

108 

136 

y! 

630 

7 

0 

4 10 

4 

2 


65 

284 

134 

83 

Bugmara . 

40,200 

80,102 

71 

3,34,315 6 3 

4 2 

8 

163 

107 

95 

625 

2 

8 

5 12 

H 

3 


14 

1,910 

826 

88 

Utiai'fhut . 

34,84! 

03,136 

HI 

1,03,705 5 0 

3 11 

0 

638 

863 

03 

3,626 

11 

3 

4 3 

2 

16 

12 

58 

1,449 

943 

06 

Uajapore . 

0,633 

11,900 

42 

31,026 10 2 

2 9 

V 

3b8 

416 

00 

1,423 

4 

8 

3 6 

11 

1 


60 

191 

144 

92 

Tanoru ... 

20,560 

51,700 

02 

1,12,878 0 11 

2 12 

2 

1,429 

1,003 

30 

2,309 

0 

0 

1 2 

6 


502 

64 

907 

028 

52 

Holmu|X>re . 

31,147 

34,273 

80 

1,31,218 JO 2 

3 13 

3 

67 

62 

39 

100 

9 

1 

3 0 

10 

0 

8 

26 

341 

172 

09 

(todtgsrl . 

28,070 

72,862 

64 

1,32,512 10 1 

1 13 

l 

1,206 

1,623 

K9 

3,844 

i 

11 

3 

2 5 

11 

16U 

374 

20 

1,136 

2,314 

68 

Total ... 

206,186 

441,850 

400 

10,10,032 11 0 

3 7 

0 

7,921 

11.135 

237 


1 26,601 

7 

7 

2 C 

2 

506 

001 

0! 

8,170 

6,513 

69 
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2H 

32 

57 

13 

1 1 

«» 




233 

69 

76 

•509 

9 

9 

7 5 

O 

1 


it 

12 

:u 

2H 

35 

57 

8V 

32 

46 

53 

67 




653 

141 

69 

1,312 

13 

8 

9 7 

6 

72 


32 

67 

13 

11 

02 

330 

257 

07 




92 

62 

H3 

1,929 

300 

47 

8,109 

7 

6 

26 10 

8 

6 


a 

ie 

1 


H6 

11 

r) 

60 




9 

13 

HO 

96 

17 

07 

199 

4 

8 

11 9 

0 

222 


370 


40 

•10 

18 

137 
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26 

42 

20 
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1,166 
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73 

2,73ft 

14 

10 

14 14 

0 

2(J 


71 

01 

a 

12 

90 

205 

11117 

72 
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10 

67 
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17 13 
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17 12 
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14 10 

0 

Ml 

6k;{ 

HI 
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67 

1,000 

1,115 

13 

IH6 

93 

76 

117 
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70 

1,893 
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43 

13,015 

15 
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2 
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2 
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45 

ft 
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75 

22 

3,213 

2 

5 

42 11 
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APPENDIX VII. 


Supplementary Khanapuri Rules. 


By the Director of Land Records’ orders the system of recording tami and tenure 
in the settlement record which has been in force since the Bakargauj settlement is to 
be altered. The application of Appendix E of the Faridpnr rules and 0.0. II (in the 
matter of STT’s) require modification in consequence. 

By the former rules a separate khatian was opened for a share of the same tenure 
when that share had either— 

(1) a separate collection of rent from tenures of the next grade held under it ; 

(2) any separate nijamal laud ; 

(3) the payment of rent for that share separately. 


The result was that in some cases the number of compartments in column 2 of the 
khatians of under-tenures was inordinately increased, and much extra labour given both 
to bujharat and attestation oflicors in dividing rent and the figures for area in the sthit, 
and great expense also involved in the preparation of the final record. Great saving will 
be effected at each of these stages by the new method of which the basis is as follows :— 

In place of the above two criteria, (I) separate collection, (2) any nijamal land, for 
governing the opening or not of a separate /(kalian for a share, is to be put the 
one consideration “ lias there been partition or not of most of the land of the share?’’ 
If the shares of a tenure hold land rjmoli throughout lhere will only bo one khatian 
opened for the tenure and only one compartment in column 2 of the undertenures. The 
separate collection will be shown in the remarks column of the khalian of the under- 
tonnre, the shares being named by the name which is most familiar to the under-tenant 
Example A shows the method of recording by the old system and by the new system : — 

Example A— 

Taluk Rain Charan Ray is owned by four sharers thus— 

Kbdar Nath Ray, 8 annas. 

Mathura Nath Ray, 5 annas li yandas 2 koras 2 krantis, 

Mahendra Nath Ray ) . . , „ ,,, , „ , „ , 

Jatindra Nath Ray } J 0,nl 2 “ u,ms 1 tf 2 h,ras 2 

The record according to the old and new method is :— 


Old method. 

(a) Three khatians (e.y. Nos. 1, 2 and 
3) for the throe separate collections. 

( b) Column 2 of an under-tenure, rent 
Rs. 12. 


N> iv method , 

No. 1. 

One kha/ian for all the co-sharers. 


O/d method.. New method. 
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Tito names to bo given to the sharos 
for entry in column <S are to be names 
locally understood, but the best methods 
of choosing them will be— 

(a) according to size (as above or 
mentioning t Ire size of the 
shares, e.g. 10 annas share 
and 5 annas share); 

(//) 10 name the shares after the 
present owners or former woll- 
iaiown owners (e.g. if in (he 
above case the father of Kedar 
Nath Ray was IJrajendra Nath 
Ray, of Mathura Nath Ray 
Surendra Nath Ray, and of 
Manindra and Jatindra 
Upendra Nath Ray, it might 
lio convenient to name the 
shares— Ilisya Brajendra 

Nath, Ilisya Surendra Nath, 
and Ilisya Upendra Nath 
Ray). 


The method (//) will not usually be 
necessary unless there is more than one 
share of the same size. 

If the three shares ah.ivc have almost all their midor-Lenures ejmali, but have each 
one or two nijanial rniyals (e.g. on the land adjoining their hari), column 2, etc., of the 
Ichalian , for instance, oi a nijanial raiyal of Kedar Nath Ray will bo filled up as 
follows : — 
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Nij dakhalland in the possession of Kedar Nath Ray alone will be recorded in (,be 
ejmali hhntian No. 1, with a remark of separate possession in column ,10 against 
the plot as usual. 

On the other hand, if the kknrija shares have almost all their property parti¬ 
tioned, but a small portion, e.g. their hnei and a few holdings round their hari, 
ejmali, the old system will bo employed exactly as formerly as there would be no 
saving but rather the reverse in employing tne new system. There will he three 
kkatians for the three separate shares in Kxatnple A and three compartments in 
column 2 of the kkatians of l,ho few rniyals round the hari holding their land under 
tlie three shares ajmuli. There is however an exception to this. If the tenure is a 
very small one indeed, so sin ill that it. is not worth while to increase the number of 
malilci kkatians for the sake of simplifying the. ruiyati kkatians, the old system will not 
he employed. 

Tim criterion (IVl, the payment of rent for that share separately, will be no longer 
used The mere payment of rent separately for two shares of a tenure which has a 
single origin is no reason for giving the shaie separate kkalians. Olio k kalian will be 
given and the fact of separate payment of rent noted in column 17 of tins khatiun. 

The same amount of alteration in tho form of (tie tenure tree is not necessary. 

In Example A, although the three shares have been amalgamated into one. khatiun 
there will still remain three compartments in the Standard Tenure Tree if there are 
either (1) Separate collections of rent (or rather separate and distinct collecting establish¬ 
ments for the throe shares) or (2) any nijanial lands, but the three compartments will be 
covered by one ekwal- number, i. e., they wiH only be numbered as one compartment in 
tho Standard Tenure Tree thus:— 
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Twenty-one is the ekwal number in the STT. which covers all the compartments, the 
arrows over the 2nd and 3rd compartments in the same line as figure 21 indicating that 
these two compartments are also included in the same ekwal number, while the lower of the 
two arrows in these two compartments shows that the interiors of those two compart¬ 
ments are one in. origin with that of: tho'first compartment. On the other hand, when 
the land of the tenure Taluk Ram Charan Ray is all or nearly all partitioned tho tenure 
tree will be, as of old, thus :— 
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It will be soon on a moment's thought that there must never be the upper arrow 
without the lower, although there may sometimes he tho lower without the upper. It 
will readily be understood that in the case where tho whole of a tenure’s land is hold by 
the sharers ejmali, the new method will involve a great saving of labour and expense 
later on. To make one compartment in column 2 of tho raiyats' khatians throughout 
will be the result. Rut when there is complete partition of tho property held by the shares 
one compartment is obtained and the whole record made as simple as possible by giving 
each separate share a separate hhaiian, Niceity of judgment is required in every caso in 
which there are some under-tenures and raiyali holdings ejmali and some nijamal. The 
Circle Officer when preparing the Standard Tenure Trias will have to enquire whether the 
land of a tenure is nearly all ejmali between the shares or nearly all nijamal throughout 
the estate. If it is nearly all ejmali ho will make up tho Standard Tenure Tree with 
separate compartments for shares with separate collections, but with one ekwal number 
to cover all the compartments as in the first ease of the STT. of Example A. If it is 
ueariy all nijamal he will make up the Standard Tenure Tree with Separate compart¬ 
ments as before, but with soparato ekwal numbers as in the second case of the STT. of 
Examp e A. 


The Kanungo at khanapuri will usually open one kItalian for tho shares of a tenure 
if there is one ekwal number in the STT. and more if there are more, hut he is not 
bound to have tho same number of hhaiian.ft as thero are ekwal numbers ; e.g. in the case 
of Example A, if the three shares have ejmali land in every mama but the one in which 
tho khanapuri is being started, but in that mama all the land is partitioned, the Circle 
Officer in preparing tho STT. will allow only one ekwal for the tenure because most of 
the land is ejmali , but in that particular mama it will bo much more convenient for tho 
kanungo to have three khatians. The khanapuri Kanungo will therefore open three 
khatiam. Ultimately, after attestation, these khatians will he given subnumbers, hut at 
kltanapuri they will he numbered in the ordinary way and not by subnumbers. It must 
ho clearly understood that such a division of a tenure as this in one part of its area while 
in most of its area the tenure has only one hhaiian, cannot he allowed for a part only of 
the land held under that tenure in a single village. I u no case can the two methods— 
the single hhaiian and the separated khatians —he brought into use in one and the same 
mama . 


Example A is straightforward. The same method will also be employed in the more 
complicated caso where one of the co-sharers lias assigned the right of collecting the rent 
of his share to a third party, while the share has remained joint with those of the other 
co-sharers, in an '‘aliquot pulni, rniras or other under-tenure But the method is not to 
be used in the case of “ specific ” under-tenures of tho nature of assignments, i.e., in cases 
whore the assignment takes the form for instance of a paint over a separate saham which 
has been given to a share of a tenure in a partition. In all cases of “specific” under-tenures 
of the nature of assignments the old method will he employed as the record so prepared 
will not be simplified by the application of the new method. 


Example B bolow makes tho caso of tho “aliquot assignment” clear :— 

Example Th¬ 
in Example A, suppose that the 8 annas share is let out in patni or miras to two 
different persons—Bipin Behari Ghosh and Amulya Chandra Chakravarli—4 annas to 
each, and that Amulya Chandra Chakravarti has let out his share again in dar-patni to 
Badaruddin Mulla and that over the raiyats the 1st patni, tho dar-patni and 2nd and 3rd 
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shares of the khalian are ejmali, then the tenure tree ami record accordin'? to the old and 


new systems are as follows 


(I) S.T.T. 
Old s i/slern. 
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(2) In the old system chore would he 
three khatians for the three shares in the 
1st grade, two khatians for the two patnis 
in the 2nd grade and one lor the dar-palhi 
in the Hid grade. In col ,imn 2 of each of 
the raiijali khatians there would he four 
compartments. 


(d) It is unnecessary here to show the 
form of columns 2 and Id for the khaU- 
am of the sharers of the value of the 
imder-tenviros in the old system. 


(1) 8.T.T. 
New system. 
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(2) in the now system there will be 
one khalian containing the names of all 
the shares in the first grade with full 
and comp ete information in its column 
Id of the assignments of the right of 
collecting rents for which the two palais 
and the dar-pulni have been created, one 
khalian for each of the patnis and one 
for I he dar-patni. 

These khatians will he given full page 
numbers at khanapuri. Only when the 
record is being re-arranged after attesta¬ 
tion will suhnumbersbe substituted. 

Over the raiyals only the first of these 
khatians will appear in column 2. 

(d) Column Id of the tirst khatian under 
the new system will be as follows:— 
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The khatian of the patni of Amuiya 
Chandra Chakra varti will be ;— 
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Nijdakhnl plots. (Plot numbers on 1 y) 
Plots iu l ull will go to 
the landlord's khatian. 
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The khatian of the dar-patni of 
Iktilartiddin Mulla will he — 
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(4) Column (2) of the raiyal’s khalians 
Uy the old system would lx; as follows:— 
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Tim khalians for the patni ami dar- 
pulni have to bo opened because a tenure 
has boon created in order to allow the rent 
and incidents of that tenure, but the 
omission of all details of. s I hi t and plots in 
those khalians obviates the necessity of 
dividing areas or anything of the short. 
There will be no figures either in the slhil 
columns or on the back of any of these 
three khalians Nos, 2, 3 and 4, which have 
to be included or considered in area janch 
or slhil totalling. 


(4) Column (2), etc., of tlic raiyat.'s kha¬ 
lians in the new' system will be— 
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The details of (he slhil will bo included 
in the first khalian. As there is ony one 
|ti annas share, there is no division of area 
necessary. 

Nijdalihali plots of the talnkdars, viitni- 
durs or dar-putnidars will he cuteiod on 
the hack of the ilrst khalian whether they 
arc ijnudi or belong to one of the sharers 
or to an under-tenure patni or assignee 
holder alone, but where any plot has not 
been included in the paint, a note to this 
effect will bo made in the Remark column 
and the plot No. will not be included in 
{he patni khalian. If tlie latter is the case 
iht fact will bo noted in the remark 
column 33 against the plot. 
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APPENDIX IX— A. 

Statistical abstract of cases under section 105 of the Bengal Tenancy Act. 
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APPENDIX IX—B. 

Classification of oases under seotlon 106 of the Bengal Tenanoy Act. 
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nu.‘ hundred mill tliiity-bwoouAH have Inim transferred Ui <)ivll IJmirt, mIxoiam hive been ti'Hiidfurrml to llm Hulxlivl ulntial Offlnnr of Nadia. 
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APPENDIX X. 


List of proceedings for resumption of alluvial accretions — continued. 

Dlstrlot pabna. 


lllV'T. 

Than*. 

Number of parent estate. 
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Distrlot Pabnn— concluded. 
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1580 ( Do. ) ... 

10 

3754 

0,6 

2 

46 

0 



1 70 (JesHoro) 

20 

2ft 00, 

31 

10 

24 

0 



3427 (Nadia) 

20, 

411-90 

423 

1 

775 

0 



3180, ( Do. ) 

31 

853-78 

1,185 

1 

830 

0 



Total 

22 

2,918-95 

5,041 

14 

1,136 

0 


District Nadia. 


(lanfiOH 

Kmnaikhali 

178 (JaBHoro) 

2 

2933 



" 


.3217 (Nadia) 

4 

71 45 

188 14 

140, 

0 



I75 (JcMSora) 

5 

180-27 

791 5 

554 

0 



104 (Palma) 

17 

430,9 

... 





109 ( Do. ) 

26 

12 02 

... 

... 




31.30 (Nadia) 

2ft 

1.76-31 


... 




34.70 ( Do. ) 

30, 

8,727 






Total 

7 

1,29 I-.34 

980 .7 

7u0 

0 

Kalipniifpi ... 

KmwirUhali 

3030 (Nadia) 

35 

2D30 

72 12 

51 

0 

Qorai 

Do 

3270 

3 

56-90, 

207 10 

124 

0 



.720,0, 

34 

D5I 

8 10 

0, 

0 



Total 

2 

58-47 

210, 4 

130 

0 

(laiiuca 

Mil-pur 

179 (Jenson-) 

1 

127 34 

303 13 

182 

0 



17ft ( Do. ) 

20 

34-77 

... 

... 




405 (llftjMlcihi) 

21 

50-47 

29 4 

20 

0 



.3226 (Nadia) 

30 

59-70 

... 

... 




3227 (Do.) 

.33 

.77-29 

... 





Total 

5 

309-57 

33.3 1 

202 

0 

Do. 

Kuslia 

1 7C» (Ji'HMori ) 

6 

286-18 






310,9 (Nadia) 

7 

518-77 

1,755 6 

1,229 

0 



178 (JoHHOre) 

8 

139-28 

... 





3471 (Nadia) 

!) 

126-29 

405 14 

284 

0 



3129 ( Do. ) 

10 

ft-05 

... 

... 




3430 ( Do. ) 

22 

10-21 

... 


0 



(I’tiluiii) 

23 

7(055 

188 12 

132 



104 ( Do. ) 

27 

77 94 

... 





3180, (Nadia) 

41 

24-0,9 

41 7 

29 

0 



Total 

9 

126D9G 

2,391 7 

1,0,74 

0 

.. 


_ .. _ _ 


. __ 


.. — - 



Nmnhor 
of imw 
iwt.utca tu 
revenue 
roll. 


it MM AltKft. 


2228 
2:: I 1 


2213 

2214 

2215 
221(1 

2217 

2218 
221 !) 
2220 
2221 
22*2 
2222 


AI i;u h l<' i n il. 
AI>iUn|lMI(‘«l 

1)<I. 


2224 

2225 
2220. 
2227 
2222 
2232 


• Abandoned, 

30.33 

30.34 

... Abandoned, 

Do. 

... Do. 

... kcloftHiid liy 

Hoard’o l!c- 

Molulimi No. 

2213 H. <6 N., 
datod 2 Oil. 

March 1021. 


3055 

30,32 

3440 


Abandoned. 


30,31 

30,30, 


Abandoned. 

I)o. 


30,35 

303ft 

30,30 

30,50 


Abandoned. 

Abandoned. 

Abandoned. 

Do 

Abandoned. 








XXXI! 


llivur. 


I 


(binges 


Do. 


Jnlangi 


M at.hn- 
bhanga. 




Ganges 


Distplot Nadia— concluded. 


Tlmna. 


(sariin|i>ir ... 


Danlnl|>nr 


Ivaiimpur ... 


Do. 


Danlatpnr ... 




Diurn 






Number 

NnnilKir of parent ostute, 

proc«*t*il’ 

A. rofl. 

As-jofs. 

IfOV' 1HK 


OMtates in 


No! 






revenue 








roll. 


4 

r> 

<1 


7 


a 




Km. 

A. 

lift. 

A. 


523 (Mnrsidabad) 

24 

173-90 

552 

14 

332 

0 

3(537 

523 ( Do. ) ... 

37 

585-54 

2,7157 

0 

1,937 

it 

3(551 

523 ( Do. ) ... 

38 

1,185-70 

... 





523 ( Do. ) ... 

42 

1,185-70 

4,1587 

3 

3,281 

0 

3(552 

Total 

4 

3,130 84 

8,007 1 

5,550 

0 


1, 2, 1580 (Raj 

fi 9 

55-80 






sliabi). 

26 








14 

1448(50 

10,398 

0 

7,224 

d 


623 (Murnliida)»a<l) 

11 

232-21 

646 

7 

452 

0 

3646 

142 (Nadia) 

12 

36-63 

1115 

12 

82 

0 

3647 

21549 ( Do. ) 

27 

1454 

G1 

8 

43 

0 

3648 

Total 

3 

285-38 

824 

11 

577 

0 


104 (Nadia) 

13 

35-56 

ifJrElrVg^SWj 

... 


... 


... 

203 ( Do. ) 

14 

77-41 






238 ( Do. ) 

15 

8-05 

... 


. , , 


... 

5:13 (MniHliidabad) 

18 

2 16124 



... 


... 

(52 (Nadia, 

19 

33 88 

... 




... 

6*23 ( 

39 

333-77 

1,209 

9 

847 

I) 

3653 

523 ( Do. ) 

40 

152-39 

211 

13 

171 

0 

365 4 


7 

2,715-29 

1,451 

6 

1,018 

0 


26 (Nadia) 

31 

58-17 





... 

833 i Do. ) 

32 

415-98 







2 

105-15 

... 



Total 

12 

3105-82 

2,279 1 

1,595 

0 



ItKMiliKS. 


# 


Amalftiima led 
with fin.se No. 
12 . 


Abandoned. 


IleloiiHcd by 
Hoard’s Unsolu- 
tior No. 271)5 
8. & N., dated 
2nd April 
1021 . 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Cane restarted, 
vide case 

Nos. 30 and 40. 
Unbiased by 
Board’s Resnlu- 
tion No. 6086 
dated 1 Oth 

May 1921. 


Released by 
Hoard’s Resolu¬ 
tion No. 2795 

S & S., dated 
2nd April 1921. 
Abandoned. 


District Murshldabad. 


Lalgola 

432 (Mursbidabad) 
2(58, 405, 269, 270, 
271 (Mnrsliid 

aliad), 1580 (Raj- 
hIiixIi i) 

6 

7 

551-88 

1038-00 

1 



Abandoned. 

Released by 

Hoard’s Resolu¬ 
tion 2024 

S & R., dated 
24th Mnreli 

1921. 


Total 

2 

1592-88 











XXXII! 


District Munshldabad -coMcditrfsd. 





Ilium 





Number 


Ilivei . 

Tli aim. 

NumlKjr of parent cat itu. 

proceed- 

Area. 

Assets. 

Revenue. 

e stilt us in 

ltKMAKICg. 



No. 





Revenue 

ro:i. 

\ 

2 

3 

* 

0 

ii 

7 


8 

y 






Us. A. 

Uh. 

A. 



U ii li t'rn .. 

l!liaj>abaii 

523 (Muni ddabud) 

35 

780-14 

1,147 0 

80:- 

0 

3045 













killli 

1152 (llirliimin) ... 

32 

(15-00 

... 

4 * ■ 



AlimnloiM’d. 



092 (Malilii) 

33 

90-97 

1 0 

1 

0 

3048 





2 

155-97 

1 0 

1 

0 



Do 

iSlianiHhci 

839 (Mh»’M »i<1ulaul) 

21 

77-58 

191 11 

134 

0 

3042 




272(1 ( Do. ) ... 

22 

8-07 

... 

... 


... 

Abandoned. 



173, 174, 1' 5, 170, 

23 

43 28 

. ,, 




Do. 



.094, 92ii (Mur- 

gliiilalxul). 










2721 ( M iirsiiduimil 

24 

188 03 

... 

... 


_ , . 

Do. 



504 ( Do ) ... 

25 

29-93 

81 3 

57 

0 

3101 




51*5 ( Do. ) ... 

2(1 

1 52 07 

... 

... 



Abandom d. 



178 ( Do. ) ... 

27 

22-95 


4 * - 



Do. 



2720 ( 1 o. ) ... 

28 

29(14 

75 0 

53 

0 

3044 




35 ( Do. ; ... 

29 

4D2I 




4 4. 

A bit II (.it lied. 



173, 174, 1 75, 17(5, 
‘.125, 5114, 590 

(Murehidt D«d). 

34 

4800 

188 10 

132 

1) 

3045 





10 

043-70 

53(1 14 

370 

0 



Do. 

Doiiik.il 

523 (Mnreliidal ad) 

3 

93(1-23 

3,023 1 

1,814 

0 

3020 




52! ( Do. ) ... 

5 

20(1 74 

... 

.4. 


„ 

Abandoned. 



2(18, 209, 270, 271, 
405 (Mnrebid- 

ubnd). 

8 

445-00 

1,190 5 

833 

0 

3027 




19 

95 81 

... 




Abandoned. 

523 (Mii ruliid:il -.xl) 



512 ( Do. ) ... 

30 

90-17 

4 13 2 

291 

0 

3032 




523 ( Do. ) ... 
523 ( Do. ) ... 

3 1 


205 6 

271 13 

144 

190 

0 

0 

3033 

3034 




3(1 

90 81 





7 

1947-73 

5,103 10 

3,272 

0 



Do 

iCmiina^ai ... 

5l’i() (Miiik ddol.ad) 

4 

927 (1(1 





Abandoned. 

.lulunj.-i 

Domluil 

523 ( to, ) ... 

1 

lot>-40 

375 4 

309 

(] 

3030 




523 ( do. ) .. 

>1 

28-81 

01 3 

37 

0 

3031 




523 ( Do. ) ... 

9 

17-15 

41 13 

25 

0 

3029 





3 

152 42 

478 4 

371 

0 






11 

3027-81 

5,581 14 

3,043 

0 



1 -lut^iiiit.lii ... 

SSi 11 i 

(192 (Malda) 

10 

5(D92 

1 0 

1 

0 

•1040 




1152 (Birlliiini) ... 

11 

240-07 

... 

... 



AlmmlomaJ , 



93 (Murnliaiahuil)... 

12 

505 

19 f« 

14 

0 

3035 




873 ( Do. ) ... 

13 

05 41 

1 (11 1 

113 

0 

3030 




1212, 1289 (Mur- 

14 

8-12 

28 1 

20 

0 

3037 




ahidubad ) 

597 (Maid i) 

15 

!7 13 

58 12 

41 

0 

3038 




5(13 (Mure lidabad) 

18 

15-13 

... 




Abaiiduiuul. 



Total 

7 

41909 

208 4 

189 

0 

... 


Do 

ii ;i Lit- 


1(1 

9 90 

25 1 

! 8 

0 

3039 




85 ( Do. ) ... 

17 

31 -f>7 

lfi 0 

10 

0 

3040 





2 

41 57 

41 1 

28 

0 





ToIjiI 

9 

400 00 

309 5 

217 

0 









XXXIV 


District Rajshaht. 


ltivur. 

Tlmun. 

No. of put-out until t'-. 

JJiarn 
proceell- 
iiiK No, 

Aren. 

AtfWOfcU. 

ltevumu:. 

Number 
of now 

UHtH bl'ti 

In revenue 
roll, 

Hum a it hri. 

1 

3 

3 j 

i 

& | 

6 

7 1 

K 

ll 






Utt* A. 

Kb. a. 



iUtgOH 


404 (ltajsliahi) 

i 

238 34 





AI>.ukIihk:iL 



■48 (1!) ( Do. ) ... 

2 

4 47 




... 

Do. 



14 (B) ( Do. ) ... 

3 

35-66 





Do. 



8 (ltajsliahi) 

5 

2214 





4)o. 



405 ( Do. ) ... 

0 

73 02 





Do. 



1 ( Do. ) ... 

7 

9-01 



... 


Do. 



1580 ( Do. ) ... 

8 

14 27 





Do. 



11580 ( Do. ) ... 

9 

15-89 





Do. 



8, 11 ( Do. ) ... 

10 

19 22 





Do. 



585 ( Do. ) ... 

11 

4 03 





Do. 



11113 ( Do. ) ... 

12 

•22 





Do. 


1914 ( Do. ) ... 

13 

■22 





Do. 



404 ( Do. ) ... 

10 

357-38 



... 

... 

Do, 



3427 (Nadia) 

44 

242-75 

933 

5 

395 0 

2470 

Do. 



3185 (Do.) 

102 

24-55 

108 

7 

82 10 

2527 

Do, 



28 (11) (Kajahabi)... 

107 

20-87 

4 

0 

3 0 

2477 

Do. 



31(B) ( Do. ) ... 

108 

55-50 

157 

7 

40 0 

2528 

Do, 



Total 

17 

1157 60 

1203 3 

520 10 

... 


L)o. 

Uharghut ... 

523 (Mnrshidabail) 

17 

1,103-22 

2,807 

5 

2,017 0 

2,54 1 


Do. 

Boalia 

11103 (Kajahabi) ... 

18 

129-90 



... 

Mt 

AIuiihIoihmI, 



197 ( I)-. ) ... 

19 

1483 

... 


... 

... 

Do. 



500 (Mundiidabad) 

58 

353 12 

178 

0 

125 0 

2504 




523 ( Do. ) 

103 

1403G 

... 


... 

. .t 

Do. 



1 (ltajsliahi) 

104 

37-10 

1 

0 

1 0 

2543 




1703 (Ittijalialii) ... 

105 

149-85 

1 

0 

1 0 

2542 




1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, 8, 

100 

90-20 

1 

0 

1 0 

2544 




9 (ltajnlinhi). 










J. o lal • • ■ 

7 

927-30 

181 

0 

128 0 

... 


.. 

(Kalahari ... 

197 (Uttw'-Mhi) ... 

* 

4 

141-34 


... 

... 

AliamltHH.'il, 



Total 

9 

2,171-92 

3,048 

5 

2,145 0 

... 


Ul'fll 

Lulpnr 

4 (ltajsliahi) 

80 

49-37 

208 

9 

177 4 

2490 




1890 (Kajsbalii) ... 

87 

12-52 

50 

12 

43 2 

2497 




431, 2384 (itajsliahi) 

88 

20-49 

99 

3 

84 5 

2498 




1573 (Itajslmlii) ... 

89 

20-89 

102 

0 

71 0 

2499 




Total 

4 

103-27 

460 

8 

375 11 

... 


Do. 

Nutori) 

1 (itajahalii) 

45 

39*13 

115 

5 

81 0 

2519 




2 ( llo. ) 

40 

92-62 

256 

14 

180 0 

2520 




1580 (ltajsliahi) ... 

47 

1-39 

... 


... 

... 

Absiidonr 1 



0, 9 ( Do, ) ... 

48 

5-39 

... 


... 


Do. 



1, 1580 (ltajsliahi) 

49 

5-33 

... 


... 

4** 

Do. 



005 (Kajsbalii) ... 

50 

9301 

215 

8 

151 0 

2521 




0 (ltajsliahi) 

51 

9-17 

19 

G 

14 0 

2545 




9 ( Do. ) 

52 

23-77 

13 

8 

9 0 

2522 




23 (ltnjHbahi) 

53 

20-04 

95 

6 

67 0 

2515 




403 ( Do. ) ... 

54 

19-28 

44 

3 

27 0 

2523 




402 ( Do. ) ... 

55 

9-04 




... 

AlfUii'Inm'i). 



1379, 1384 1385 

50 

14-44 

44 

14 

32 0 

2524 




(ltajsliahi). 










0, 7, 8, 9 (Itajshuhi) 

57 

82-07 

192 

7 

135 0 

2525 




1381 (ltajsliahi) ... 

59 

3-01 



... 

... 

Al»Ulill<MH‘l]. 



1381 ( Do. ) ... 

00 

5-50 




... 

Do. 



1381 ( Do. ) ... 

01 

I -68 



... 

... 

Do. 



3 (Kajahabi) 

02 

•05 



... 


Do. 



1387 (Kajahabi) ... 

03 

1-35 



... 

... 

Do. 



2, 0, 7, 8, 9 

04 

2-23 





Do. 



(ltajsliahi). 










Total 

19 

429-10 

997 

0 

090 0 

... 













xxxv 


District Rajshahl —concluded. 


Tlimm. 

a 

Number o f luiuiu* eHi-aUi. 

3 

J)hir:i 

proewwl- 

iiif? No. 

4 

Aren. 

r» 

Absuts. 

6 

lie vo nut*. 

7 

Number 
of DOW 
uisLnti's .in 
Uovriiuo 
loll. 

3 

Rhauhkh, 

if 






1(». a. 

Uh. 

A 



(Jhaigliut ... 

7 (Uajidudii) 

20 

9-05 

... 




Abandoned. 


| 8 ( Do. 

) 

21 

20-07 

54 7 

38 

0 

2478 



| 9 ( Do. 

) 

22 

37-06 

84 12 

59 

0 

2479 



1 500 ( Do 

) 

23 

■92 

... 

... 


... 

Abandoned. 


005 ( Do 

) 

24 

5-89 


... 



Do. 


I70:i( Du 

) 

25 

21-58 

76 11 

54 

0 

2483 



23 ( Do 

) 

20 

53 20 

218 15 

153 

0 

2480 


1 

558 < Do. 

) 

27 

5407 

122 4 

80 

0 

2485 



2, 3, 5 ( Do. 

) 

28 

19 55 

34 1 

24 

0 

2487 



2, 3, 5< Do. 

) 

29 

23-98 

1 0 

1 

0 

2489 



8,-558 










1 ( 1 >o. 

) 

30 

127-85 

413 15 

290 

0 

2490 



2 ( Do. 

) 

31 

102-43 

323 6 

220 

0 

2491 



1580 ( Do. 

) 

32 

13915 

539 2 

377 

0 

2481 



3 ( Do 

) 

33 

14-55 

30 3 

25 

0 

2482 



II, 1580 ( Do. 

) 

34 

544 1 

105 10 

172 

0 

2488 



5 ( Do. 

) 

35 

9-98 

12 14 

9 

0 

2492 



3, 5 ( Do. 

) 

30 

0-10 

>>• 

... 


... 

Abandoned 

1 1,2. 7 ( D«. 

) 

37 

1 54 

... 

... 


... 

Do. 


1809 ( Do. 

) 

38 

13-00 

69 9 

49 

0 

2480 



8, <J ( Do. 

) 

39 

2-04 

-. - 

... 


... 

Abandoned. 


1808 ( Do. 

) 

40 

732 

52 14 

37 

0 

2529 



41)8 ( Do. 

) 

41 

27-70 

103 2 

72 

0 

2493 



49(5, 41)7 ( Do. 

) 

42 

1970 

91 3 

24 

0 

2494 



1,3 8, y, ( Do. 

) 

43 

44-48 

214 13 

150 

0 

2495 



1580. 










Total 

... 

‘24 

818-20 

2,014 13 

1,880 

0 



Baraigam ... 

304 (Uajidmbi) 

115 

17-97 

38 12 

27 

0 

2500 



287 ( Do. 

) 

06 

0-75 

... 

... 


... 

Abandoned. 


300 ( Do. 

) 

07 

31-34 

82 12 

58 

0 

2505 



1855 ( Do. 

) 

(18 

4-39 

... 

... 


... 

Alriudotiud. 


425 ( Do. 

) 

09 

18 98 

45 0 

32 

0 

2502 



420 ( Do. 

) 

71 

13-53 

24 1 

17 

0 

2505 



42(1 ( Do. 

) 

72 

1230 

21 9 

15 

0 

25*0 



430 ( Do. 

) 

73 

12-50 

20 0 

18 

0 

2500 



1550 ( Do. 

) 

74 

20 95 

61 5 

43 

0 

2507 


i 

1579 ( Do. 

) 

75 

17-54 

49 11 

35 

0 

2508 


1 

1717 ( Do. 

) 

70 

18 21 

41 0 

29 

0 

2530 



2401 ( Do. 

) 

77 

7-52* 

31 I 

22 

0 

2535 



2441 ( Do. 

) 

78 

7-52 

13 12 

10 

0 

2533 



24 12 ( Do. 

) 

79 

2-00 

4 9 

3 

.0 

2531 



437 ( Do. 

) 

80 

34-78 

131 14 

92 

0 

2509 



441 ( Do. 

) 

81 

17-30 

47 14 

29 

0 

2484 



773 ( Do 

) 

84 

903 


... 



Abandoned. 


423 ( Do. 

1 

90 

3-90 


... 


... 

Do. 


2320 ( Do. 

1 

97 

9-20 

... 

... 



Do. 


Total 


19 

207-15 

620 6 

430 

0 




773 (Kajslialii) 


82 

7-50 

12 10 

9 

0 

2537 



773 ( Do. ) 

. . 

85 

13-24 

26 10 

19 

0 

2503 



423 ( Do. ) 


90 

17-70 

35 15 

25 

0 

2511 



423 ( Do. ) 


91 

4-58 

7 3 

5 

0 

2539 



430 ( Do. ) 


92 

71-70 

173 19 

122 

0 

2514 



423 ( Do. ) 


93 

6-89 

11 5 

8 

0 

2540 



423 ( Do. ) 


94 

0 02 

10 5 

7 

0 

2532 



423 ( Do. ) 


95 

0-83 

15 2 

11 

0 

2534 



858 ( Do. ) 

• , - 

97 

12-91 

39 0 

28 

0 

2513 



433 ( Do. ) 

... 

98 

13324 

546 4 

382 

0 

2510 



881 { Do. ) 


99 

7-77 

27 0 

19 

0 

2520 



307 (Palma) 


100 

17-33 

38 3 

28 

0 

2517 



851 (Kajpbabj) 


101 

13-57 

40 11 

33 

0 

2518 



58 (B) 


70 

43-49 

150 3 

130 

0 

2512 



Total 

... 

14 

301-83 

1,140 7 

832 

0 




Brought for wan 

1 

19 

20715 

020 0 

430 

0 




Total 

... 

33 

628 98 

1,700 13 j 

1,202 

0 j 




It 





X XX VI 


Dlstrlot Malda. 


Blver. 


1 


donjon 


M ulnuiiuiJii 


Uai>nt‘8 


Do. 


Tbnnu. 

Number of puivut eat ate, 

Diara 

pi-neml- 

A ma. 

A 8i.ets, 

Kevuiiiie. 

Numlior 
of new 
estates in 

U KM Alt KB, 


No. 






re vomit! 
rull. 


- 

3 

4 

r 

<> 

' 


7 


« 

1) 





Km. 

A. 

lia 

A. 



Nawitbgauj 

187 (Mursliidabad) 

22 

7I81I0 

2.082 

i i 

1,458 

0 

735 


432 ( Do. ) 

32 

07-09 

149 

5 

105 

0 

731 



123 ( Do. ) 

33 

20 01 

4 (’) 

7 

;>2 

0 

725 



187 ( Do. ) 

92 

207-71 

013 

13 

43(1 

0 

740 



Total 

4 

1,01477 

2,892 

4 

2,025 

1) 



Naw.ili^iiii j 

219 (Miiltla) 

23 

447 112 

870 

8 

489 

0 

752 


27 1 (Murtdiidubad) 

24 

211-01 

ill 

11 

13 

i) 

732 



288, 2(19, 271 (Mur- 

ahidubad.) 

25 

ID-74 

29 

10 

21 

0 

733 



2G8, 27l), 405 (Mur- 

20 

10-20 

15 

0 

1 1 

0 

731 



nldilabud.) 










405, 288, 289, 870. 
271, 405 (Mur- 

27 

59 83 

151 

-1 

100 

(1 

730 



nliid:ibad.) 

270, 405 (Murnliiilu- 

28 

1378 

21 

It 

15 

0 

729 



»>«<]) 

270, 405 (Mursbida- 

29 

301 43 

511 

9 

358 

0 

728 



bad.) 

405 (Morsbidabad) 

30 

3HI2 

28 

12 

19 

0 

728 



270 ( Do. ) 

31 

90-03 

189 

1 1 

119 

0 

727 



208, 271 (Mm-Klii.lu- 

93 

50 10 

75 

4 

53 

0 

737 



bail.) 

32 (Murnhidabud) 

118 

279 54 

... 


... 


... 

Alialiilmirtl. 


Total 

11 

1,340-00 

1,733 3 

1.214 

0 



Kiitna 

174, 180 (Malda) 

81 

410-21 

1,222 

13 

1,027 

*2 

75H 



518 (Malda) 

S2 

04-H7 

181 

1 

127 

0 

757 



1 ( Do. ) 

83 

81 78 



... 


758 

Ileleamiil by Ibo 
Hoard of 



1 'U-j- 







ivc v'ciiiif liy 

tlifir ifwHolii- 




fra" 






1 ion No 
dated (Kb 

Sr|iti-tub«r 

1921. 


128 (Dumli.i) 

81 

23-29 

G.’> 

14 

48 

0 

749 



01 (Malda) 

85 

190.58 

30 1 

14 

253 

0 

739 



1221 (l'uiuia) 

88 

1,030-08 



... 



A baudoiiL-d. 


42 ( Do. ) 

87 

99-37 

330 

13 

232 

0 

751.' 



143, 174 (Mulriti)... 

88 

7884 





751 

UflrjlHt-'tl liy thu 









Board of ltii- 
vKinie l» t y tliwir 
Jiosolutiou 

No. dated 

3li» »St*|it(;inljor 

mi. 





42 (1’unda) 

HU 

70-80 

873 

8 

471 

0 

780 



421) (Diunku) 

91 

79D31 

3,541 

H 

2,479 

0 

738 



174 (Malda) 

94 

349-22 

1,380 

15 

1,182 

0 

781 



Total 

11 

3,170-97 

7,738 

_ . . . 

0 

5,797 

2 



>Sliili^uiij ... 

219 (Malda) 

34 

181V37 

... 





IbdraKcd by 

Hoard's Ite- 

h- .lut.il m No. 
8848 S. & 8., 
dated 20tb 

Juiii' 1921. 


248, 251 (Malda) ... 

39 

232 80 



, ( i. 


... 

lleli-aBcd by 









Ibmrd’H Hu- 

Hulutiou No. 
8842 8. & 8., 

dated 22ml 

Juno 1921. 





(Jarrie.d over 

|J1 

... j ... 









XXXVII 


District Maids— continued. 












Numhtir 


Rivor, 

Timm*. 

Number of pftivnt ost itc. 

i»K 

No. 

Area. 

Aa-iots. 

Uovojiuu- 

of now 
oat; it or In 

UVMARKH. 










rcvoutw 











roll. 


5 

2 

3 


4 

ft 

(5 


7 

8 

9 







itri. 

A. 

ID 

A. 





Drought forward 


... 


... 


... 




Ganpos 

S}|i}*<* !iu j ... 

201) (Mnl.la) 

... 

40 

18-92 

03 

8 

44 

0 

... 



.T.)0 (i\liirnhblith v\) 

41 

2212 

04 

5 

45 

0 





597 (Vial.la) 

... 

42 

48.35 

... 


... 



Abandoned, 



\ 152 (Hirblium) 

... 

43 

95-03 





... 

Released by 












Hoard's Re- 
solution No, 
8050 8. & S, 

dated nil. 



21!' (Malil t) 

... 

44 

3,272 23 





... 

Released bj 












Hoard’s Re 

solution No 
8048 8. & a, 
dated lsi 

Juno 1921 



Ii02 ( l)o ) 


4 5 

8,122.39 



... 


«... 

Released bv 






(2W& 






Hoard’s Re¬ 
solution N". 
8044 8. & 8 
dated 22i"' 

Juno 1921. 



Total 

... 

8 

12,001-87 

Si 27 

13 

89 

0 



Do- 

Kllliaehalc 

201 (Malta) 


40 

17 51 

11) 

10 

8 

0 

740 




1152 (Rirblimn) 


47 

301-07 

... 


... 



Abandoned. 



f'8 (Mal'la) 


4K 

9-18 





... 

Do. 



112 ( Do. ) 


57 

34-58 

189 

1 

132 

0 

753 




100, 102 (Mai la) 


58 

40 45 






Abandoned. 



103 (Mal'la) 

... 

59 

2-18 

... 


... 



Do. 



100 ( Do. ) 


00 

1 1 -51 

... 


• • 



Do. 



104 ( Do. ) 


01 

2-00 

... 





Do. 



09 ( Do. ) 


02 

10 30 



. . . 


„«„ 

Do. 



102 ( Do. ) 


03 

5 55 

... 




... 

Do. 



50 ( I)". ) 

... 

04 

11-31 

19 

15 

14 

0 

700 




101 ( Do. ) 

... 

05 

8-50 

... 


... 



Abandoned. 



151 ( I)., ) 


00 

M8H7 





... 

Do. 



597 ( Do. ) 


07 

1,140-88 





... 

Reloased by 












tbo Hoard’s 
Res o 1 u t i o n 
No. 2926 8. & 
8., dated Otli 
May 1921. 



84 ( Do. ) 


OR 

70-74 

189 

15 

114 

0 

771 




1973 (I’m-iiia) 


05 

187'84 

429 

10 

301 

0 

747 




1937 ( Do. ) 


70 

329-2! 

... 


*«• 


... 

Abandoned. 



49 (MnlOa) 


71 

2 58 

... 


... 


... 

Do. 



525, 525 (Mal'la) 


72 

1,440-39 

... 





Do. 



540 (Malila) 


73 

90-90 

... 


... 



Do. 



089 ( Do. ) 


74 

154-99 






Released by 












the Hoard’s 

Res o 1 u t i o n 
No. 2277 8. St 
8., dated 2fltli 





■s' 







March 1921. 



2721 (Vlnrshitlal ?ul) 

75 

205-95 

.. 


, . , 


... 

Abandoned. 



15 (Malda) 


70 

31-89 

... 


... 


... 

Do. 



543 ( Do. "l 

... 

77 

4879 

... 


... 



Do. . 



542 ( Do ) 

t. 

78 

178-84 

... 


, ,, 


... 

Do. 



595 (MnrHhdnbud) 

79 

192-37 

1 

0 

1 

0 

772 




232 (Malda) 

... 

80 

373-31 

773 

2 

541 

0 

770 




Total 

... 

27 

_ _ 

5,100-18 

1,013 

5 

1,111 

» 



Dharmadimla 

Ratlin 

21 0 (Malila) 


13 

43-90 





... 

Abandoned. 



24, 58, 07, 

(Mal'la). 

82 

14 

55-81 

210 

4 

147 

0 

720 




143, 174 (MaMa) 


10 

63-27 

259 

7 

182 

0 

718 




174, 180 ( D". ) 


17 

45-47 

198 

4 

139 

0 

717 






4 

2()8 45 

607 

15 

408 

0 




R 2 












'XXXVIII 


District Malda — cimdnilrtl. 


Hlvur. 


Knlmdri 


Ttinan. 


Kniuft 


I’agla 


Numtinr nt parent. estate. 


i) 

) 

in) 

0 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) 


) 


Kaliaolmk 


174, 180 (MaM 
40 ( n 
88 (I’m 
202 (Mali] 

228 ( I> 

1 ( P 
80 ( On 

bio ( n 

1 00 ( D 
210 ( U 
18 ( n 
47 (H)i n 
175 ( P 
174 ( 1) 

58 ( Po 
24, 58, 87, 82 

(Militia). 

19 (Malda) 

Total 

(iiusn Tot At. 

232 (Malda) 

49 ( I'd. ) 
204 ( Do. ) 
114,115 ( Do. ) 
2721 (Mmaliidal.ii 
50 (Malda) 

40 ( Do. ) 

Total 





1 



Number | 

IHure 






oC new 

pmouutl- 

Avon. 

A .-iHOfcrl. 


llevcmu*. 


t'flbnte* in 

i»»K 






revenue 

No. 






roll. 

A | 

& 

6 

” | 

1 ! 

■8 j 
.... -- 



ItH 

A. 

. - ( 

IN. A. | 

1 

1 

81M8 

99 

5 

•69 

° 

712 

2 

•78 1 

■ ■ ■ 



1 

1 

I 

9 

215-23 i 

734 

8 

514 

0 

710 

4 

08-43 

247 

3 

173 

0 

721 

5 

1 18-2H 

278 

9 

195 

0 

722 

6 

9981 

288 

10 

201 

0 

724 

7 

82-71 

200 

2 

140 

0 

713 

K 

2-88 

4 

i 

2 

0 

709 j 

0 

2-22 

3 

i 

2 

0 

738 1 

10 

121-10 

. ♦» 




... 

11 

150 42 

408 

12 

•288 

0 

714 

108 

1-10 



... 



15 

28 57 

73 

12 

52 

0 

715 

18 

4 9-40 

no 

8 

77 

0 

719 

19 

178 85 

538 

9 

378 

0 

711 * 

20 

229-58 

877 

11 

474 

0 

723 | 

1 

1 21 

14-80 

88 

5 

48 

0 

718 j 

17 

1,478-78 

3,728 

11 

2,807 

0 

... 

•i * 2t 

1,887-23 

4,304 

10 

3,075 

0 

... 

1 

40 

87-24 

127 

12 

89 

0 

754 

50 

9-38 

20 

3 

14 

0 

741 

52 

38 81 

57 

4 

40 

0 

748 

53 

11-83 

24 

15 

17 

0 

74 1 

) 54 

9839 

111 

14 

99 

0 

755 

. 55 

28-93 

55 

13 

39 

0 

743 

. 58 

HI 28 

58 

3 

41 

0 


7 

301-84 

488 

0 

339 

0 

1 - 


A ImnilniK'd. 


Almmloniid. 

Aliandoiied. 


APPENDIX XI. 

Statistics of re-settlement of land revenue In Government and tempo- 

rarily-settle’d estates— continued. 

PERMANENT AND TEMPORARILY-SETTLED ESTATES. 

Government Estates in which Land Revenue was settled —Rajshahl Revonjo Roll. 


Soiial 
Ni.. 

Tair/.i 

No. 

Tltnnn. 

A run in 
acroK. 

Former 

nwi*nu»\ 

1 

ProHout 

rovenm*. 


IVrioil of 
pettloitK'iif. 

! 

Rum a ii kh. 

1 

2 

’ i 

4 

5 


fi 


7 


8 


1 

i 

i 


I1h. a. 

r. 

Km 

A, 




l 

2158 

Ronlia 

49103 

588 8 

0 

714 

9 

15 yi-arn from 

1 Hi 










April 19:11. 



2 

1835 

Do. 

3,737-23 

2,371 11 

0 

3,380 

5 

Do. 



3 

1837 

Do. 

903 94 

928 8 

:< 

1,978 


Do. 



4 

1953 

Do. 

548 09 

888 0 

3 

907 

5 

fi yonrn from 

Ial 










April 1921. 



5 

1971 

Do. 

435-48 

889 12 

0 

1,174 

2 

Do. 



6 

1722 

Do. 

729 93 

747 10 

8 

1,107 

3 

Do. 



7 

1881 

Do. 

82-08 

49 13 

3 

52 

8 

15 yearn from 

1st 










April 1921. 



8 

1004 

Do. 

14-85 

40 5 

8 

50 

4 

15 yoarH from 

1st 










April 1919. 



9 

2049 

(Imlngnri 

224-21 

548 5 

1) 

808 

7 

15 yoare from 

1st 










April 1918. 



10 

1433 

Hnraigram 

6-58 

18 8 

0 

18 

9 

15 yoarH Iroin 
April 1922. 

1st 













J_ 

Total 

7,15340 


9 

10,257 

8 








SXIU 


Government estates In which Revenue was not iettIM. 


m 

Serial 

No. 

t»Tr/.i 

No. 

Tli ana. 

Area in 
ncrcfl. 

Prose n>t 
Revenue 


Pori oil of 
settlement. 


Reasons for not 
resettling hinil 
revenue. 

RitMAWta. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

j 

6 


7 

8 

1 

1589 

Ronlia ... 

183-65 

RS. A. 

326 11 

9 

1 yoar from 

1st 

Unfit for resettle- 


2 

1906 

Do. 

1 3717 

9 8 

6 

April 1920. 
Do. 


ment. 

Ditto. 


3 

1956 

Godagari 

1,045-56 

244 8 

3 

Do. 

... 

Ditto 


4 

1279 

llo. 

214-87 

455 5 

2 

From 1908 

to 

Term of settlement 


5 

2410 

Raipur 

72-18 

497 2 

0 

1 923. 

From 1912 

to 

not yet expired. 
Ditto. 


6 

’ 1593 

Band gram 

114 

3 0 

0 

1927. 

From 1915 

to 

Ditto. 


7 

2463 

Charghat 

-1217 

61 0 

0 

1935. 

From 1915 

to 

Ditto. 


8 

2469 

Do. 

3110 

Without, 

de- 

1930. 

1 year from 

1st 

Unfit for settle- 


8 

1599 

Ralgola, district. 

1,173-30 

maud. 
1,263 0 

0 

April 1 920. 
From 1916 

to 

ment. 

Term of settlement 


10 

2462 

Murshidahad. 

l)o. 

4437 

111 13 

0 

1931. 

1 year from 

1 st 

not expired. 

Unlit for settle- 


11 

2461 

Do 

44 37 

12 8 

0 

April 1920. 
Do. 


ment. 1 

Ditto. 


12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

1977 

2475 

1969 
2462 
2461 

Bhagnbangola 

(Mnrshidnbad). 

Naogaon 

Oodagnri 

Do. 

Do. 

13481 

in 

IM 

1,630 4 

6 

Do. 


Ditto. 

Ditto. 

| Without demand. 



TemporaHiy'settled private estates of Rajstiahl In whloK Land Revenue was settled. 


Serial 

Tanzi 

Thnna. 

A-ea in 

Former 


, Present 


Period of settle- 

liKMAUlia. 

No. 

No. 

i crefl. 

Revenue. 


Revenue. 


ment. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 





lift. 

A. 


Its. 

A. 




1 

1568 

Raipur 

8 72 

15 

0 

<! 

27 

0 

Fifteen years from 











1st April 1921. 



2 

1711 

Manila 

110 00 

129 

15 

9 

159 

0 

From 1917 to 1932. 



3 

1723 

Ral put 

20-80 

101 

8 

6 

57 

0 

Fifteen years from 











1st April 1921. 



4 

[908 

Boalia 

263-01 

149 

4 

9 

492 

0 

Ditto. 



5 

2457 

Charghat 

16-46 

19-42 

} 35 

15 

6 

116 

0 

Five years from 1st 


Situutod partly in 

6 

2458 

Domknl 

i 





April 1921. 


Raishahi district 

Chai-ghat 

Domkal 

22- 95 
1070 

| 50 

8 

6 

110 

0 

Ditto 


, and partly in Mur- 
' sliidahad. 

7 

2456 

Domical 

4249 

40 

1 

3 

130 

0 

Ditto 

-) 


8 

1988 

Do. 

257-26 

184 

8 

9 

366 

0 

Ditto 



9 

182] 

41o. 

20-69 

25 

15 

0 

70 

0 

Ditto 


, Situated in Mmshi- 

10 

2452 

Do. 

1211 

15 

l 

6 

37 

0 

Ditto 


' dahad district. 

11 

2454 

Do. 

22 00 

28 

11 

3 

75 

0 

Ditto 



12 

2455 

Do. 

74-64 

55 

11 

1 

226 

0 

Ditto 

J 




Total 

901-25 

832 

6 

8 

1,805 0 




13 

1712 

Singrn 





... 



\ 

Settlement going oti 

14 

1718 

Baraigram 


.. 



... 



j 

Tho estates were- 

15 

1776 

Singra 








\ 

not in tho pro¬ 
gramme, 







xl 


Temporarily settled private estates of Rajahahi in whloh revenue was not settled. 


Serial 

No. 

Tnnzi 

No. 

Than,a. 

— 

A rea 1n 

iwrcs. 

Revenue. 


lVriod of Bcltlo- 
inunt. 

UeaMOiiK for not 
Fouottling land 

I 

j IU'MAUKM. 


1 



| 


rovunuo. 






Ru. 

A . 


1 



1 

1987 

Boalia 

103-31 

10 

0 

0 

Extended l>y Bot 

Unfit for Holtlomont, 









thmient up to 
31st March 










1921. 



2 

1897 

Do. 

70Ti0 

323 

0 

0 

Prom 19115 to 

Term of sctllenient 









to 1926. 

not expired. 


3 

1724 

Raipur 

01 90 

81 

0 

0 

From 1909 to 

Ditto 









1924. 



4 

1658 

Do. 

83 20 

4(5 

0 

0 

From 1912 to 

Ditto. 




1 


! 



1927. 


ft 

lf.r.o 

Do. 

82'14 

99 

0 

0 

Extended by act- 

Ditto. 1 








Dement up to 

31 at March 










1921. 



r. 

2412 

Do 

53-73 

171 

0 

1) 

From 1912 to 

Ditto. 






1 



1927. 



7 

2411 

Do 

31-51 

1152 

9 

0 

Ditto 

Hitt". 


H 

1912 

(’harp-hat 

30-72 

22 

8 

0 

From Ist April 

Unfit for Bct.lloiiiciil. 

' 








1920 to 31 at 
Matv.lt 1921. 



!) 

1992 

Do. 

39-fill 

14 

10 

0 

Ditto 

Ditto. 


11) 

1915 

Do. 


Without 


<1<S- 


Entirely dlhiviuted. 






in.'iml. 



| 



n 

1918 

Singra 

35-25 

83 

0 

0 

1917 1921 



12 

1744 

(Indagnri 

380 On 

301 

0 

0 

From 1907 to 

Turin of nul tlcmmit 








1922. 

not expired. 


13 

1 91(5 

(Jhftrghat 

15-8(5 

Without 


.If 

Nil 

Unlil for Hellleme.nl. 





liutixl. 






14 

1980 

Uaniioinar 

945 115 

100 

4 

0 

From 1st April 

Ditto. 




{M tiiHli iilal 





1920 to 31«t 
March 1921. 



If) 

1989 

Ualgoln (Mnralii- 

1328T.9 

120 

10 

0 

Ditto 

Ditto. 




dahad). 


1 Atln*. 


'Tk 






Government estates or Patina under resettlement of lend revenue by the Rajshahl 

party. 


Serial 

No 

Tnnzi 

No. 

Tliann. 

Area in 
ueres. 

J<\ inner 
roviMiim. 

Prune lit revenue. 

Nature of anttle- 
ment. 

1 

| Kkmatikb. 

1 

1 

1*38 

Sara 

1 

523-38 

Uh. a r. 

381 5 0 

Uh. a. 

fifi 2 14 

Under direct 

1 

2 

‘2152 

Do. 

l 

5217.55 

1 1 

I 

1,524 5 9 

1 

4,781 1 

I ! 

nmnii^ement. 

Ditto. 




Total 

1 

574093 

1 

1,905 10 9 

i 

j 

1 

5,446 15 II 

1 

1 




Temporarily-settled private estates of Pabna under, resettlement of lapd revenue. 






!!h. a. r. 

Uh. a. 

1 

1 

1 

1725 

Sara 

iliHtriet 

409-94 4 



1 

I 


l’abna. 



3,987 2 5 

6,730 0 

Under direct j 




| 

management. 


Mirpur, 

district 

3,40341 ) 





Nadia. 












xli 


Government estates of Nadia under resettlement of land revenue by the Rajshahl 

party. 


Her ini 
No. 

Tauai 

No. 

Thana. 

Area in 
acres. 

Former 

revenue. 


Present 

revenue 


Nature of settlo- 

IllCIlt. 

li KM AUKS. 





Its. 

A- 


Ub, 

A. 



J 

3465 

Kostin 

213-50 

302 

6 

G 

512 

7 

Under direct 











niaiiairomoiil. 


2 

2576 

I >aiilu( J ptir ... 

Mir pur 

1,334-02 
14 22 

| 1,933 

4 

6 

2,741 

0 

Ditto. 


:t 

3446 

Kniuai-khali 

2,455’82 

3,484 

5 

3 

4,067 

15 

Ditto. 




Total 

2,2!: D74 

2,861 

11 

0 

3,253 

7 



Temporarily-settled private estates of 

Nadia under 

resettlement of 

land revenue. 

1 

H14 | 

Danlatpor 

Kariinjmr 

3,065 33 
1,336 38 

} 3,183 

0 

0 

5,434 

0 

Proprietary. 


y 

815 

Danlatpnr 

855-3 i 

332 

0 

0 

1,403 

0 

Do. 


:( 

816 

Do, 

442 73 

562 

0 

0 

730 

0 

Do. 


4 

840 

Do. 

1,046-10 

1,330 

0 

0 

1,737 

0 

Do 


5 

3640 

Do. 

473-60 

263 

0 

0 

574 

0 

Do. 


0 

3514 

Do 

583-93 

107 

0 

0 

1,124 

0 

Do. 


7 

840 

Do. 

337-50 

411 

0 

0 

501 

0 

Do. 


8 

3586 

Do. 

441 70 

667 

1 

0 

890 

0 

Do. 


a 

3587 

Do. 

2 13748 

2,016 

0 

0 

3,254 

0 

Do. 


10 

87!) 

Do. 

186-92 

256 

0 

0 

328 

0 

Do. 


11 

833 

Ka r 1 ui | »ii •' 

6,4.15-85 

3,864 

0 

0 

9,844 

0 

Under direct 











management. 


12 

3533 

Do 

31837 

203 

ft 

0 

822 

0 

Proprietary. 




Total 

i 

17,756-55 

43,392 

0 

0 

26,641 

2 




Government estates of Murshldabad under resettlement of land revenue by the 

Rajshahl party. 



1452 

8uti 

8485 

74 0 0 

irrJ 

<Jl 0 

F)i\i-a. 


Temporarily-settled private estates of Munshldabad under resettlement of land 


revenue. 


! 

i 

565 

Navvabganj, dis- 
triet Malda, 

/ 39509 
l 896’75 

1 1,177 0 0 

281 0 

i 

Proprielury. 


1404 

Ualgola 

Boiilin, district 

1,112-55 

1,023 0 0 

1,54 9 0 

Do. 

3 

1459 

liajshahi. 

Raglinnatlignnj 

7P92 

1 

197 0 0 

1 

Hi 9 0 

Do. 

‘1 

1491 

Lid go la 

201-72 

182 14 0 

269 0 

[ Do. 



Total 

2,678-03 

2,579 14 cl 

2,268 0 



lliitt estatu might 
tinimferiud 
Kajslntlii. 


to 

to 


Government estate of Malda under resettlement of land revenue by the Rajshahl party. 


1 

496 

Kaliauliak 

482 25 

673 8 3 

800 3 

Under direct 

management. 

Tempore 

irliy-sottlod Private estate of Malda under resettlement of land revenue. 

1 

,1 

708 

Sibganj 

6,297‘26 

3,281 0 0 

6,214 0 

15 years from 

1st April 1911. 

1 

Transferred from 

Muraliidubad, tauzi 
No. 2722. 
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APPENDIX XII. 

List of Officers. 


Name Of officer. Nature of duties. 


W. il. Nelson, Ehij , i.o.s. ... Settlement Officer 


W. Tl. Thomson, Ent|., 1 . 0 . 8 . ... Assistant Settlement 

Officer in charge. 

Offg. Settlement Ollieur 
Assistant Settlement 

Officor in charge. 

S. lilingenstein, Esi]., l.c.8. ... Assistant Settlement 

Ollieor in charge. 

J. T. Donovan, Ehi|., i.o.h. ... Assistant Settlement 

OlTieer in charge. 

Offg. Settlement Ollieer 
Assistant Settlement 

Officer in charge. 

T. Clough, Es<|., l.o.a. ... Assislaii fc Settleiiiunt 

Officer in charge. 

W. A. 0. Lothian, Esi)., i.c.b. Assistant Settlement 

Officer. 

0 J. II. Mart, Kbij. ... Technical Adviser 


Deputy Colhxlora. 

Khan Bahadur Moulvi Ataur Assistant Settlement 

lbvlnmtn. Ollieor in charge. 

H. (J. Assistant. Settle¬ 
ment Officer ami 

Oiijoction. 

Bahn Adwaita (Jharan Samanta Cadastral and Attesta¬ 

tion. 


Hash Behaii Mnkharjeo I Oadastrnl and Attcsla- 
] lion Ohjoction. 


Manlvi S. M. Ahdul Aziz ... Cadastral, Attestation, 

Objection anil Case 
Work. 

Bahn Ilridny Hanjan Son ... Attestation and Objec¬ 

tion. 

,, Kumud Bohary Mnllick ... Cadastral ... 

,, Itcbati Raman Dntta ... Do. 

,, Uirija BlniHan Ohosal ... Attestation 

Manlvi Ahdnl Majid, II ... Cadastral 


Balm Rumcsh Chandra Son ... Cadastral, Attestation, 

Objoction, Cage Work, 
Jamabniidi, Diara, 
II. Q. Assistant Sottle- 
ment Officer and 
Assistant Settlement 
Officer in charge. 


PKEIOD OK EMI’LOYMENT. I 

Remauks. 

From— To— 


6lh So.pt.. 191*2 ... 15th April 1013 
22nd Oct. 1013 1st Aug. 1915 
14th Aug. 1915 2nd May 1018 


3rd , 

Inly 

1918 

2nd 

Aug. 

11 

nth 

Nov. 

11 

24th 

Nov. 

1919 

18th 

Nov. 

1912 

14 th 

April 

1913 

15th 

April 

1913 

21st 

Oct. 

11 

22nd 

Get. 

11 

17th 

March 

1914 

1st 

Nov. 

1) 

2nd 

Aug. 

1915 

IGth 

Sept. 

1914 

31st 

July 

11 

1st . 

Aug. 

1915 

13th 

Aug. 

11 

14 th 

11 

11 

1st 

»1 

191C. 

5th 

Nov. 

11 

22nd 

11 

I* 

25 th 

Old. 

11 

3rd 

Nov. 

1915 

ff 

4lh 

Nov. 

1912 

2nd 

Juno 

1913 

10th 

11 

1913 

7th 

Fob. 

1914 

18th 

Dec. 

1912 

3rd 

Aug. 

1913 

IGth 

Oct. 

1913 

Gth 

Dec. 

1016 

2nd 

Jan. 

1917 

13th 

Aug. 

1917 

1st 

Oct. 

11 

21st 

Oct. 

11 

1st 

Nov. 

1912 

5i.ii 

Aug. 

1913 

18th 

Od. 

1913 

17 th 

11 

1914 

20th 

11 

1914 

2nd 

July 

1915 

26th 

11 

1915 

3rd 

11 

1916 

14 th 

11 

1912 

18th 

June 

1913 

IGth 

1) 

1913 

19th 

11 

1914 

5th 

11 

1914 

3rd 

July 

1910 

IGth 


1913 

18th 

Sept. 

1917 

31st 

11 

1917 

23rd 

Dee. 

1918 

27th 

11 

1913 

3rd 

Aug. 

1914 

4th 

11 

1914 

14lh 

July 

1916 

IGth 

»l 

1913 

18th 

!. 

1914 

6 th 

11 

1914 

28th 

l-'eb. 

1915 

25th 

il 

1915 

Slut 

Oct. 

1910 

25th 

il 

1) 

21st 

Juno 

1916 


14th „ 1912 14th Fob. 1913 Deputy Collector 

24th May 1913 16th Got. „ .. 5th Nov. 

24th Oct, 1910 To the end of 1917. 

the operation. 
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Serial 

No. 




1'ClllOD OK EMPLOYMENT. 

Remakes, 


Name of olTieer. 

Nature of duties. 

From- 

- 

To- 


Df ouly Collectors — conoid. 







i 

18 

lliilai 

Kasiswar Chakruharty ... 

Cadastral, Attestation, 
Objection and Case 
Work. 

28th Oct. 
5th „ 

11th Nov. 
2 nd April 

1013 

1014 
1018 
1919 

0th Aug. 
18th Sept. 
23rd Doc. 
Up till now. 

1914 

1918 

11 

Deputy Collector 
from 23rd Nov. 
1918. 

10 

14 

Kshetra Mohan Mokharjeo 

Case Work 

23 rd Out. 

11 th „ 

1918 

1919 

10 th Sept. 
17th Jan. 

1019 

1920 


20 

Maulvi Muhammad A'/i'/ Meser 

Attestation and Cuh<; 
WurkJ 

lOth Nov. 

1917 

11th Aug. 

1919 




Afunsiffs, 







21 

Balm 

Suhodh Kumar Blialln- 
oharjee. 

(JmlfiMtral ftud Attesta¬ 
tion. 

28th Get. 

21 st „ 

1012 

1013 

12th Aug. 
8 th June 

1913 

1914 


22 

11 

Fauna l.al Row; 

Cadastral, Attestation 

ami Objection. 

20 th „ 

11 

2nd July 

1915 


211 

n 

Ramcsh Chandra Sen 

Ditto 

201 . 1 , „ 

11 

30th Juno 

11 


24 

u 

Smash Chandra Son 

Cudiistral and Atteslu 
tiou. 

2 .'$rd Sept. 

1014 

8 II 1 April 

1910 


25 

11 

Mayal.aru Haidar ... 

Ditto 

23rd „ 

1' 

3rd „ 

11 


26 

11 

Ilui Kissnre Ma/.iimdar ... 

Cadastral,' Attestation 

and Objection. 

11 Hi Oct. 

1915 

11 til May 

1918 


27 

17 

Bishnupada Roy 

Cadistral and Objection 

20 th Sept. 

lOlfi 

1st. J une 

11 


28 

>1 

Madlni Sudan Roy 

Case Work 

30 th Oct.. 
1st. Sept. 

1018 

1010 

30Lh „ 

Up till now 

1919 


20 

>♦ 

Sunmdra Nat It Mi lira 

Ditto 

i 

21 st May 

*1 

27th Sept. 

1919 



Rub- Deputy C ol led or a 

I 

-- | ^ _ 






1 

Mr. A 

1 C. (illOftll 

Cadastral ... 

12 th July 

1012 

8 th Aug. 

1013 


2 

lliilai 

I’rohhat Chandra Son 

Do. 

7th Nov. 

11 

9th „ 

>1 


3 

11 

riiirendra Nath Mazinndar 

Cad mtral, Attestation 
and Objection. 

71 : „ 

12th Fob. 

1014 

11 th ,, 

8th Nov. 

1910 


4 

11 

I’riya Nath Dlls 

Attestation and Ohjec- 
tii 11 . 

5lh Nov. 
25th Oct. 

1913 

1015 

15th June 
1st July 

1915 

1910 


5 

11 

Sridliar Mafcumdar 

Attestation 

27lh „ 

1013 

22nd Juno 

1914 


6 

11 

U|to n< h a Kumar Mittra . . 

Cadiatral ... 

1st Nov. 
10th Get. 

1014 

27th July 
31st Jan. 

1910 


7 

” 

l.ul Mohan Bose 

Ciidislrnl, Technical 

Adviser and 11. tj. 
Assistant Settlement 
Officer. 

1st Dee, 

1913 

18th March 1919 


8 

Maiilvi Ka/.i Maliimliliii 

Attestation 

9th Jan. 
5th Oct. 

1914 

11 

22nd July 
4th July 

1914 

1915 


9 

M 

Muo/.umniil lint] 

Cadistral, Attestation 

and Objection 

15th Nov. 
5th Out. 

2 5 l.h „ 

1913 

1914 

1915 

18th „ 
17th June 
3rd Sept. 

1914 

1915 
1918 


10 

11 

Abdul hutif Oluiiidhnry 

Cadastral and Attesta¬ 
tion. 

1 

Kith Nov. 
25th Oct. 
15th Nov. 
31st Oct. 

1018 

1915 

1010 

1917 

2nd „ 

30th ., 
31st Aug. 
3rd Nov. 

1915 

191G 
1917 
1917 


11 

11 

Mir Ilafizinhlin Aktned 

Attestation ... 

31 st, „ 

1913 

22tid July 

1914 


12 

Balm Akshay Kumar Bonn 

^ Cadastral 

1 

25th „ 

1915 

29th Oct. 

1915 



S 
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PKIIBIOU OK EMPLOYMENT. 



Serial 

No. 

Name of oflicer. 

Nature of duties. | 

— 

-- " 

— 


Remarks 



From— 


To— 




Sub'Deputy Collectors —contd 







13 

Bahu Kuremlro Mohan Mittra ... 

Cadastral 

28th Oct. 

1913 

24th Nov. 

1913 


H 

Maulvi Azizar Rahainan, 1 

Cadawlral and Attests- 

3rd Dev 


27th July 

1914 




tion. 

31st Oct. 

1914 

14th Juno 

1915 





25th ,, 

1915 

11th Aug. 

1916 


15 • 

Balm Jainini Kanta Bose 

Cadastral, Attestation, 

9th Nov. 

1914 

Gill Sept. 

1915 




Objation and Case 

25th Oct. 

1915 

29th „ 

1916 




Work. 

1st Nov. 

1916 

1st ,, 

1919 





Uth Oct. 

1919 

Up till now 



16 

,, Rsjcndra Narayan Rakshit 

Attestation 

25th „ 

1916 

18th Oct, 

1916 


17 

,, Ramaiii Runjan Dutta ... 

Cadastral and Attest a- 

11 11 


31st Aug. 





tion. 






18 

,, Kali Pronad Ganguly ... 

Cadastral 

2nd Jan. 

1915 

12th Oct. 

1916 


19 

„ Kailaspati Ghosh 

Do. 

15th Dec. 

1914 

'1 1st July 

1915 


20 

„ Akshay Kmnur Mukharjee 

Attestation 

29th Jan. 

1916 

8th „ 

1916 


21 

Manlvi Mil Ilahdad 

Cadastral and Attests- 

30th Nov. 

1915 

4th Sept. 

1917 

Cadastral as Rc- 



tion. 

JHnt Oct. 

1917 

23rd „ 

1918 

covery Oflicer 

from 2 7th Dec- 








ember 1913 to 
29tb November 
1915. 

22 

• Khafilar Rahman 

Objection 

7th June 

1918 

24th Aug. 

11 


23 

Md. Jaliakk 

Case Work 

31st Oct. 

1917 

10th 






20th Sept. 

1918 

13th Oct. 

1919 





9th Feb. 

1920 

Up till now. 


24 

Balm Anath Bandhu Roy 

Attestation, Recovery 

26 th „ 

1919 

21st Nov. 

1919 

Attestation and 


and Press Oflicer. 





Press as Re- 








covery Oflicer, 
from 21st Nov- 








tuber 1912 to 
25th February 
1919. 

25 

„ Harendra Nath Mukharjee 

Cadastral, Attestation 

16th Sept. 


21 st Oct. 


Cadastral and 



and Recovery Oflicer. 




Attestation ns 








Recovery Oflicer 
from 25th Aug. 
1913 to 14th 
May 1917, 

26 

„ Bromoda Kumar Bose ... 

Recovery Oflicer 

20th Auk. 


22ml Nov. 

yi 


27 

„ Sureah Chandra (Dinah ... 

Do. 

17th „ 

>1 

8th „ 

»- 


28 

„ Sarada Prosannu Chou- 

lie. 



19th ,, 




dhnry. 







29 

Maulvi Awed Hussein 

Case Work 

Glh May 

1920 

Up till now. 




List af Revenue Officers, 





1 

Balm Anath Bandhu Roy 

1 

Cadastral, Attestation 

21st Nov. 

1912 

25th Feh. 

1C19 



and Press. 






2 

„ Uurendra Nath Mukharjee 

Cadastral and Attests- 

25 th A up. 

1913 

14th May 

1917 




tion. 






3 

„ Uinewh Chandra Banerjee 

Attestation 

lGtrr OcL. 

11 

18th Sept. 

1918 


4 

„ Kumudini Nath Roy 

Ditto 

281 h ,, 

■’ 

24 th Ang. 

1» 
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Serial 

No. 

Name of officer. 

! 


Period of employment. 


Nature of duties. 

1 

From- 

- 

To- 


5 

Balm Sidlieewar Haidar 

Cadastral and 
lion. 

Atlosta- 

1st Nov. 

1913 

18th Oct. 

1917 

6 

Maulvi Md. llahdad 

Ditto 

... 

27th Dee. 

tt 

29th Nov. 

1915 

7 

Balm Dwijondra Natti Cfiatlerjee 

Cadastral 

... 

2nd Nov. 

1915 

25th Jan. 

1917 

8 

Mit 11 1 vi Uolitm A k har 

Attestation 

... 

2nd „ 

Jt 

15th Sept. 

1918 

9 

Balm Akliil Chandra Das 

Ditto 

... 

24th May 

191G 

4th Aug. 

1918 

10 

,, Knnja Mohan Dey 

Ditto 

... 

7th June 

ti ! 

17th Sept. 

1918 

11 

Maillv.i Nazi Barkat All 

Cadastral and 
ti on. 

Attests- 

1st Nov. 

n 

Jlst Jan. 

1917 

12 

Balm Mono ltunjan lias Gupta... 

Attestation 

: 

1st „ 

V 

8th Out. 

1918 

13 

Maniai N. A. Kuliir 

Cadastral and 
t Oil. 

Att.esta- 

1st „ 

11 

15th Sept. 

1917 

14 

Balm t’riya Nath Boy Chou 
rllmry. 

Attestation 

i 

... 

Cth Feb. 

1917 

8th Oet. 

1918 

15 

Maulvi A. K. Md. Syed 

Ditto 

... 

tith ., 

11 

12th „ 

If 

lfi 

Balm ITpeudra Chandra Hits 
Gupta. 

Attestation and Kcco- 
' cry. 

8th May 

» 

18th „ 

1917 

17 

,, Jyotieh Chandra Chou- 
dlittry. 

Ditto 


14 th ,, 

1» 

27th Aug. 

a 

1 

18 

„ Mitnindra Nath Riuiurjnu 

Attestation 

••• 

1* I 

V 

18th Oct. 

1 

)' | 

19 

„ Jogendra Chandra Banri 
joe. 

Ditto 

... 

M It 


o o 



HEM AllKH. 







No. XXV —1-2302, dated Calcutta, the 23rd February 1923. 

From—-F. A. Saciisk, Fsq., i.e.s., Director of the Department of 
Land Records, Bengal, 

To—The Secretary to the Government of Bengal, Revenue Depart¬ 
ment. 

I have the honour to submit, for the orders of Government, a copy 
of the Final Report on the Survey and Settlement Operations in the district 
of Rajshahi. Quarrels between the landlords and tho tenants which had 
resulted in serious cases of lawlessness were tho chief reason for the Fastern 
Bengal and Assam Government’s choice of this district as the second to bo 
taken up in tho Rajshahi Division. The sanction of the Government of India 
was communicated in their letter No. 998—-306-2, dated tho 16th September 
1910. The three subdivisions constituted three convenient blocks, and tho 
operations started with the travorso survey of the Nator subdivision in the 
field season of 1910-11. The cadastral survey was, however, postponed 
until 1912-13, and then it was decided to include the diara area on both 
banks of the Ganges in the same operations with a view to completing the 
survey of the river from the point up to which it had boon dealt with in other 
settlements on the boundary of Faridpur as far as the northern limits of the 
province. The villages within 5 miles of the high hank in Raima, Nadia and 
Rajshahi constituted the fourth block, and the villages in Malda and Murshi- 
daharl the fifth block. 

Mr. W. H. Nelson ije.s., was Settlement Oflicor from 6th September 
1912 to 2lld) November 1919, with an interval of only 6 months’ leave in 
England in 1913. llo was also Collector of the district from 24th November 
.1919 to 25th February 1920. Tho winding up of the operations was then left 
in the capable hands of Balm Ramesh Chandra Sen, Deputy Oollee'or. 

There was no part of tho district with a record-of-rights so recent that it 
was necessary to exclude if from the district operations. In Malda in addition 
to the diara villages the whole of the estate of Mr. George lleiinossoy known as 
mahal Fnaitpur was taken up, partly with a view to the introduction of the 
certificate procedure am partly in order, to settle some agrarian disputes which 
had come prominently to the notice of the courts and of Government. The 
total area covered by the settlement, was therefore— 


Rajshahi 

Palma 


... 2,583 sij. iniTes. 

,,, 


Nadia 

♦ * * 

... m 

Murstiulabad 

* • • 

... 305 

Malda 

.1* 

... 401 


The Report .—The first part of the report, is devoted to a description of 
the district and an account of the population, which is almost entirely agri¬ 
cultural. Thoir economic condition is discussed in part 2 of chapter III and 
their relations with the r landlords in part 3. Rai l, 4 of the same chapter 
contains an account of I lie land tenures, which is supplemented by an interes¬ 
ting account of utbandi ami other kindrod tenancies in the relation of the 
problems* of attestation in chapter V. Tho fiscal history of the district and 
the earlier surveys and records are dealt with in chapter IV, and the present 
operations in chapter V. The report has been delayed in order to make this 
chapter complete with accounts of all the. special work such as cess revaluation, 
diara resumption, jamabandi and ease-work which were not completely finished 
until the middle of 1922. Tho report is a business-like and well-arranged 
record. Tho usual appendices are attached. Tho statistics collected about 
trees are considerably fuller than in other settlements of Fastern Bengal. 

Physical Features.—' Bile Barind in the north-west corner of the district 
is tho largest surviving tract of the older alluvion of tho Bengal delta which 
appears at intervals above the surface from the hills of Raj mahal in Bihar to 
Mainamafi in Tippera. Up to 1850 it was well covered witdi tree jungle, hut 
the whole area lias now boon cleared for the cultivation of winter rice, and the 
only vegetation that breaks the monotony oE the slightly undulating terraces 
are numerous clumps of date palms. 
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The interior of the district., especially the Nator and Naogaon subdivi¬ 
sion, is a series of low plains sinking in the centre into basins of perennial 
water which are connected by decadent rivers. Most of the village sites 
are packed together on the banks of these rivers, but in tho Singra thana the 
naturally high sites are not sullicient and the houses are congregated on the 
banks of tanks or artificially raised mounds. The higher area along the Ganges 
is wider than in the case of the other rivers and gives shelter to a dense 
population. 

All the internal rivers of which the Atrai is the most important drain 
into the famous Ohalan Mil which is situated on the borders of Rajshahi and 
Pabna. The Ganges which forms the southern boundary of tho district has 
an active range from 8 to 10 miles. Ordinarily not more than ono-tentli 
of this is flowing river, the remainder being filled up with shifting chars 
which are never the same size and shape for many years together. Towards 
Malda and tho further north one goes the chars consist for the most part of 
pure sand. In the southern stretches they rapidly grow a crop of grass* 
and tamarisk bushes, and as soon as the next floods have deposited their 
quota of silt the land becomes extremely fertile. In one or two places,, 
especially near Sara where the llanlinge Bridge lias boon built and opposite 
ilampur Boalia, the high bank on tlm northern side lias shown an excep¬ 
tional power of resistance. Between Godagari and Kharchaka the bank is 
the same as in Rennell’s time, but between 1850and 1865 considerable portions 
of tho headquarters town were washed away by the rivor, and after an interval 
of several years tho civil station is again in danger. Tho construction of 
protection works at considerable expense has temporarily saved Sarda where 
the police training school is situated. 

Communication. —The main line of the lOastorn Bengal Railway passes 
through the Nator subdivision from south to north, and the branch line from 
Kftihar id Godagari Ghat just touches the west of the district. The ordinary 
means of access to tho headquarters of tho district is by steamer from Lalgola 
Ghat, but there is a metalled road to Nator, the nearest railway station, a 
distance of 80 miles. There are a few other lengths of. metalled roads in 
the district, and t here is an abundance of unmetallod roads in all directions. 

Population. —The population on the 18th March 1021 was 1,489,675, of 
which 7 / per cent, are Muhammadans. It works out at a density of 573 to the 
square mile. Though die figures for the district as a whole show an increase of 
one per 1,000 only since* 1872, in the south and east the population has bpen 
decreasing to an alarming extent, while in tho north and west it is increasing 
The comments of the Settlement Officer on tho reasons for tho variations of 
the Census figures in different thanas are distinctly interesting. In Nator he 
ascribes the decrease of the populat ion to tho silting up of the rivers and to a 
minor extent to the interference with the drainage caused by the railway 
embankments. The results are cumulative because the more homestead 
area that is abandoned and turned into jungle, the more mosquitoes flourish 
and the more unhealthy the area becomes. He suggests that about 900 per 
square mile is the limit of the population which under present conditions 
the land can support. Thanas in the north and west where this limit has 
not been reached are increasing in population. In Bagmara in the centre 
of the district this limit lias been readied and the population is stationary. 
The whole produce of the soil is needed to feed tho population with the 
result that tliore is no local reserve against, failure of crops. In tho thanas 
in the south and west the population in 1872 exceeded the limit and since 
that date checks to the growth of population have been in operation. 

Two hundred and fifty thousand adult labourers would be sufficient to 
cultivate all the cultivated lands of the district whoareas 3,50,000 aro available 

The floods which devastated the Naogaon subdivision in the autumn of 
1922 have attracted widespread sympathy and given rise to considerable con¬ 
troversies as to their causes, which are still going on. They aro by no means 
the first in the history of the district. Sometimes they have been due to the 
bursting of its banks by the Ganges, and on the whole have been productive 
of much good. In 1865 and 1871 and 1918, however, they were due to 
excessive rainfall in the district itself or in surrounding districts, and though 



the loss of life was small, a wholesale deal-rue I, ion of cattle and croos 
occurred. In 1770 and 1873, on the other hand, there were serious famines 
duo to deficient rainfall. It. is hardly possible that the whole district should 
suffer from a failure of crops in the same year, because in the Barind the crops 
are dependent on the local rainfall and in the rest of the district on moderate 
inundations. 

Cultivation.— Seventy-four per cent, of the land area of the district is cul¬ 
tivated, of which 18 percent, grows two or more crops. Half the remainder 
is culturable and half unculfurable, hut. the latter includes 52,217 acres of 
marsh and sand which may come under cultivation some day. Homesteads 
cover 77 square miles, tanks 97 square miles, find roads 38 square miles. 
There is only 100 square miles of real waste available for the extension of cul¬ 
tivation. At the permanent settlement two-thirds of the district was reported 
to be cultivated, and the increase therefore lias not boon very marked, (t is 
probable that the revenue survey figures which represented half the area of 
•the parganas as uncultivated were based on guess work and wrong. 

The two most important crops are nee and jute, the former accounting 
•for 83 per cent, of the cultivated area and the latter for 11 per centum. 
Though the area actually under ganja in the year of survey appears very 
small, only 835 acres altogether, the crop is the speciality of this district and 
forms the basis of the prosperity of the Naogaon subdivision. It is grown 
in 322 villages by 3,000 cultivators and supplies the needs of the whole of 
Bengal, Assam, Bihar and Orissa and a part of the United Provinces also. 
The outturn is about 8,000 maunds and is worth from Rs. 0 to Rs. 15 lakhs. 
Government has always controlled the cultivation, and each year the 1 
Collector, with the approval of the Excise Commissioner, fixes the area to be 
sown and issues license to the cultivators which remain good for one year 
only. In recent years the Co-operative Credit Department has taken great 
interest in this industry, and all cultivators must he members of a Central 
Society which buys the gan ja from the members at a lixed price and sells it 
to the licensed vendors in all districts where it is in demand. The profits of 
the society alter paying all expenses are distributed to the members as a 
bonus. Up to 18015 indigo was largely cultivated in the district, and up to 
1911 mulberry was an important crop. The manufacture of silk on a commer¬ 
cial basis was introduced by the Hast India Company in the early part of frue 
18th century. Jn 1835 the factories at Uampur Boelia and Surdah passed 
from the hands of the Company to Messrs. WatsoiyA Co. In 1871 the total 
outturn of silk from factories in Rajshahi was about 5,000 maunds, valued at 
Rs. 55 lakhs.. The cultivation of mulberry, has now suffered the same fate as 
the cultivation of indigo, and all the factories are closed. 

Since the late Major Jack wrote his “ Economic Life of a Bengal 
District” 1,ho Settlement Officers of Dacca, Mymensingh, Tipperah and 
Noakhali have all attempted to apply his system to their districts and to 
estimate the average income of the agricultural family on (he same lines. If 
is interesting, specially in view of the recent revival of proposals, to throw a 
greater share of the burden of the cost of education and the development of 
the resources of the country on locally imposed taxation, to compare 
Mr. Nelson’s estimate of the economic position of this typical district of the 
Rajshahi Division with the conclusions of the Settlement Officers of the 
districts in the Chittagong and Dacca Divisions. As in Rajshahi, raiyafi hold¬ 
ings of the average size probably form a much larger proportion of the total 
number than in Mymensingh or Noakhali statistics based on averages may 
be taken to give a truer index to the real distribution of wealth and profits. 

Taking 18 maunds as the outturn pur acre of a man paddy and 10 maunds 
as the outturn of jute the produce of the district is valued at Rs. 7,95,58,000. 
In proportion to the area cultivated the total is smaller than in Dacca, 
Noakhali or Mymensingh, because in Dacca garden produce was reckoned at 
182 lakhs, in Noakhali betel, palms, eocoauufs and bamboos wore credited with 
185 lakhs, and in Mymensingh jute is grown on a larger scale and there is 
lour times the quantity of land which bears two crops. Nevertheless 
owing to the comparative thinness of the population, the Rajshahi total works 
out at Rs. 73 per head, and like the corresponding figure in the final reports of 
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the above-mentioned districts, support Major Jack’s pronouncement that his 
average gross income of Its. 50 per head for the agricultural population of 
Faridpur would be exceeded in other adjoining districts on all sideg. 

The Rajshahi family consists of four members : and following Major Jack, 
Mr. Nelson takes Its. 180 as. the sum required to maintain it in circumstances 
of comparative comfort. After deducting expenditure on cattle and imple¬ 
ments of agriculture and the cost of seed, as well as rent and taxes, each 
family with a holding of 5 acres (little more than the average) has a balance 
of Us. 1)2. This sum plus the amount actually paid as rent Mr. Nelson 
describes as the economic rent of the bolding of such a family, because it 
represents the profits of cultivation after the wages of labour and the interest 
and depreciation on capital have been paid. Possibly in fact there a;e 
135,000 families with 3 acres of land, who have just enough to live on and no 
surplus and no reserve. There are the same number of families with an 
average of 6 acres each who have a clear surplus of two hundred rupees, 
from which they have never contributed more than 12 annas in salt and 
excise duties and one rupee two annas in court-fee stamps and one rupee in 
cess and 12 annas in ehaukidari tax to the general cost of administration. 
Their share of the land tax has already been deducted from their gross 
income in the allowance for rent. 

Mr. Nelson says that when land is lot on a produce rent it has been 
debated whether the cultivator is a vaiyat or merely a labourer. Undoubt¬ 
edly some lands are cultivated by labourers who have no land of their own, 
and who are entirely dependent on their employee for all the necessaries of 
cultivation. But generally cultivators on these terms have land of their own 
and in the popular estimation they are of a different social standing from the 
daily labourers who do earthwork and mend houses. If the Tenancy Act 
had treated adhtars or bargadars as tonants-at-will paying an economic rent 
and bad contained no provision for commutation, it is doubtful if the theory 
that they are labourers and not tenants would ever have been advanced. In 
Rajshahi the question is not. of great importance bocauso the areas in the 
khan possession of landlords is not very large. There are no figures to show 
the total area which the owners have cultivated by others on terms of pay¬ 
ment of half the produce. The settlement has recorded 43,775 acres as in 
the possession of raiyats who pay half the produce and 68,907 acres as in the 
possession of under-raiyrts, less than 7 per cent, of the total area cultivated. 

Relations between laridlord and tenant —In this connection the most 
noticeable feature is the subservience of the tenants to the landlord. 
Until recently the zamindar was the only representative of the central 
authority, and be still preserves a large measure of bis old functions 
as regards the administration of justice and the keeping of the peace. 
The zamindaries which existed at the decennial settlement are sdll 
largely intact, and in the majority of villages no middlemen intervene 
between the zamindar and the vaiyat. Though for a long period rents 
generally were allowed to remain on the customary level, nbwabs have 
always been numerous and in recent years illegal enhancements have 
been paid in a large number of villages without demur. In some of the 
better managed estates, notably that of the Midnapore Zamindari Company, 
the raiyats have ready access to the management, and this much appreciated 
privilege acts as a useful chock on the exactions of the Subordinate staff. 
All tenants object far more strongly to uncertain and unexpected impositions 
than to the regular abwabs which arc equally unlawful. As instances of 
exactions of this type, though not exactly abwabs which are contentedly 
accepted, the Settlement Officer quotes the universal practice of charging 
greatly increased rates of rent for occupancy lands converted into homestead 
or pan garden, though there is no contrary practice of decreasing the special 
rate for mulberry lands when no mulberry has been grown for 10 years or 
more, of treating ulbandi and other lands which are not khamar land under 
section 116 of the Tenancy Act as lands in which the landlord can change 
his tenant or order the cultivation of a particular crop at will, and off refusing 
to recognise the more distant, heirs of occupancy raiyats without the salami 
payable on transfer. 
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The average rate of rent paid by occupancy raiyats throughout the district 
is Rs. 3-3 and varies front Rs. 1-11-10 in Bangalipara thana to Rs. 4-7-2 in 
Durgapore thana. There are 2§ lakhs of under-raiyafcs, but the average 
tenancy is between half and three-quarters of an acre. 

The present operations. —Rajshahi began preparing the record accord¬ 
ing to the rules which had been in force in Bakarganj. These involved 
opening a large number of separate khatiaus for co-sharers in the same estate 
or tenures, and during the first season it was decided to revert to a system 
more akin to that which had prevailed in the Behar Settlements. A single 
khatian was opened for all the co-sharers unless they had definitely parti¬ 
tioned most of the land cf their shares. There was thus a single entry in 
the columns for superior landlord and i’ent in the tenant’s khatian, but the 
distribution of the rent among the co-shares was shown in the remarkrs column 
of the khatian. The details of the method are shown in Appendix VTI 
of the Report. If one share had been given in patni or darpatni, the name 
of* the sub-lessee appeared among the co-sharers in tho joint interest, a 
supplementary khatian being opened merely to show his rent. The system 
wns introduced for the sake of economy at the instance of Major Jack who 
was frightened by the extent to which co-parcenary had run mad in 
Eastern Bengal. The recording of the rents paid to separate co-sharers 
in the remarks column proved inconvenient in practice, but apart from a 
modification in this and a few other respects the Rajshahi system has been 
followed in all subsequent settlements. There is no doubt it is logical, but 
the adoption of one khatian with many compartments identified by the 
Bengali letters of the alphabet for one interest has not resulted in any marked 
economy and sometimes proves very cumbrous in practice. The real economy 
which accompanied this Rajshahi innovation was the abolition of the detailed 
sthit which had been prepared in all previous settlements in Bengal but 
had not been printed in Faridpur and Dacca. Instead of showing on the 
khatian of the landlord the names, areas and rents of all sub-tenants, only 
the numbers of their khatians were shown. Logically this change should 
not have accompanied the other change, because the objection to the old plan 
was that it required the reproduction of the same list of tenants with different 
shares and rents under the khat.ians of evory co-sharer with separate collec¬ 
tions. Apart from the advantage of being able to record all roads, bits and 
other lands in. which there was'joint possession once and once only on the 
joint khatian of all the co-sharers, the chief merit of the new system was 
that it, reduced the sthit entries. As this change has involved the printing 
of additional copies of each sub-tenant’s khatians in full for issue to the co- 
aharers at recovery camps, it has increased tho consumption of paper and 
the expense of sorting and distribution. As it has injuriously affected the 
sale of spare copies of the printed records, it is doubtful if either reform has 
really effected a substantial saving. 

In other respect,s there is little to remark on in the technical aspects of 
the Rajshahi settlement. The cadastral survey was not difficult, but the 
number of plots was so large that the Settlement Officer in every season had 
difficulty in completing his bujharat, and the kanungos were worn out by the 
necessity of carrying on the work long beyond the limits of the recognised 
field season. 

Six thousand and twenty-nine suits under section 106 were tried, and 
applications under section 105 were filed against 93,002 tenancies. The total 
increase of rent granted was Rs. 92,650, of which Rs. 69,132 was attributed 
to the rise of prices an I Rs. 22,736 lo increase in area. The result of the 
appeals on the whole vindicated the Settlement Officers’ treatment of these 
cases. 

The most difficult cases were those filed in connection with the Mathura- 
pur estate of Mr. George Hennessey. Rents had been generally enhanced 
more than two annas in the rupee 14 or 15 years before, when the cultivation 
of indigo ceased. The landlord claimed that the increase was justified under 
proviso 3 to section 29, because the lands were previously held at specially 
low rates on account of the obligation to grow a special crop. It was proved 
that all tenants held at these rates, whether they grew indigo or not, and 

T 
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when they grow indigo the prevailing rates were again halved. In' sur¬ 
rounding estates where no indigo was grown the rates were about the same. 
The matter is fully dealt with in paragraph 85 of the He port. 

Cess revaluation ■—t our thousand, five hundred and fifty-seven estates and 
rent-free properties were valued by the Settlement Officer under Government 
notification No. 1504 L. If. of 11th February 1914. Ninety-three estates were 
omitted for various reasons. The net result was an increase of Rs. 22 lakhs 
in the valuation and of Rs. 3,34,372 in the cess. 

Diara resumption. —Twelve rivers were dealt with altogether. The 
most interesting cases were those in which the proprietors had leased the 
lands covered by the proceedings to patnidars and taken abatement of 
revenue from Government without making a corresponding reduction from 
ihe patuidar’s rent. In the Madhugari case Government had given up to 
Messrs. Watson & Co. 4,382 biglias of land, half of a char of which they 
had been in possession as an alluvial formation for nearly 20 years, which the 
Company claimed as an accretion to their patni mahal. The Hoard uphold 
the action of the Settlement Officer in regarding the orders of relinquish¬ 
ment as a waiver of proprietary rights only and treating the area as liable 
to the assessment of land revenue. 

Out of 304 cases instituted 185 ended in resumption. The area resumed 
was 20,418 acres, and the additional revenue is Rs. 39,843. 

Resettlement of Government and temporarily-settled estates. —Many 
estates had to be omitted because the last settlement had not expired or 
they wore unfit for settlement owing to deposits of sand. As a result of 
the proceedings in 50 estates covering 48,579 acres the revenue increased 
by Rs. 26,926. 

Financial results. —The gross expenditure was Rs. 32,92,638, the esti¬ 
mate being exceeded by Rs. 1,39,848, The reason was the large number 
of plots and interests per square mile and the heavy institution of cases 
under section 105 and section 106. Case work, however, more than repaid 
its cost because there was an excess of 2 lakhs over the estimates in the 
receipts from eourt-fec stamps. The net expenditure worked out at Rs. 740 
per square mile. The cost per 100 khatians or 1,000 plots was, however, 
less than in any other settlement. 

Of the not cost Rs. 29,330 was debited to resumption and resettlement 
proceedings. The amount which the apportionment orders under section 114 
were designed to bring in from the public was Rs. 20,75,820. The actual 
assessment was Rs. 22,64,155, of which Rs. 20,34,541 was paid voluntarily 
and Rs. 1,98.602 after the issue of certificate notices. The Settlement Officer 
notes with pride that no pressure was applied to any class of assessees, and 
that Rs. 635 in 15 cases was the total for payment of which recourse had 
to be made to the sale of the certificate debtor’s property. 

Conclusion. —In conclusion 1 have tho honour to call the attention of 
Government to the remarks which Mr. Nelson has made about the work of his 
staff in the last paragraph of the report. He received valuable help from 
Mr. Thompson in the first two field seasons of the settlement, and also from 
Mr. Thompson's successors as civilian charge officers, Mr. Donovan and the 
late Mr. Klingcustein and the late Mr. Clough. Khan Bahadur Maulvi Ataur 
Rahman was a most valuable charge officer from 1912 to 1917, and Balm 
Ramesh Chandra Sen deserves groat credit for the manner in which he 
supervised all the concluding stages after the departure of the Settlement 
Offi cer. Mr, Nelson was a popular and level-headed Settlement Officer, and 
it is a pleasure to congratulate him on the successful completion of an onerous 
but economically conducted settlement. 



No. 597 T.—R., dated Darjeeling, the 1st June 1923. 

From — M. G. McAlpin, Esq., o.i.k., i.c.s., Secretary to the Govern- 
rneno of Bengal, Revenue Department, 

To—The Director of Land Records, Bengal. 

I am directed by the Governor in Council to acknowledge the veceipt of 
your letter No. XXV-J-2302, dated the 23rd February 1923 and its enclosure, 
submitting the final report on the survey and settlement operations in the 
district of Rajshahi. 

2. I am to say that Government desire to convey their thanks to 
Mr. W. H. Nelson, i.c.s., for his report and for his able and successful conduct 
of tbe onerous work of the settlement in the district of Rajshahi. 


B. G. Pros*—3-8-t9'23—1551J and 3405 J —150—R. D’S. & others. 
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